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No  apology,  I  feel  sure,  is  needed  for  bringing 
before  the  memljers  of  this  Society  the  subject  with 
which  the  following  pages  are  to  deal ;  for,  although 
it  is  not  one  which  can  perhaps  be  called  "literary," 
I  shall  yet  hope  to  treat  it  in  a  "  literary  "  manner, 
such  as  may  make  it  worthy  of  attention  ;  and  it  is, 
moi'eover,  one  which  bulks  large,  if  not  in  modern, 
yet  in  all  ancient  literature,  more  especially  in  the 
mythology  and  folklore  of  the  past,  and  in  that  of 
primitive  peoples  to-day.  One  aspect  of  the  subject 
also,  I  may  remind  you,  has  been  already  brought 
before  this  Society  in  the  learned  and  exhaustive 
paper,  entitled  "  Dendro})horia,"  by  Dr.  Phenc. 

My  range  to-night  extends  over  wider  limits  both 
of  time  and  space,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible  in  one 
paper,  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  something  more  than 
merely  touch  the  fringe  of  a  vast  subject.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  co-ordinate  its  various  branches,  and  from 
customs  surviving  in  a  mutilated  and  lialf-hcarted 
fashion,  more  particularly  within  our  own  Islands,  to 
deduce  the  origin  and  meaning  of  "  Tree-Avorship  " 
in  the  past.  The  subject  is  one  which  touclies  lioth 
anthropology  and  folklore,  and  in  liolli  tliese  aspects 
it  is  worthy  of  consideration  \)y  the  members  of  a 
learned  Society  such  as  this. 
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Tree-worship  lias  indeed  been  very  fully  explored, 
from  the  point  of  ^'iew  of  both  anthropology  and 
folklore,  l:)y  many  modern  Avriters,  and  I  can  do  little 
more  than  make  use  of  their  investigations,  and,  from 
an  archaeological  jDoint  of  view,  plead  for  the  con- 
tinuance and  revival  of  customs  which,  stripped  of 
their  old  pagan  associations,  are  innocent  and  harmless 
enough  in  themselves,  and  of  real  practical  advantage 
to  the  community.  Bastian,  in  '  Der  Baum,'  and 
Mannhardt  in  his  'Baumkultus,' have  gathered  avast 
store  of  facts  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  prove 
the  universal  prevalence  of  "  Tree- worship  "  among 
primitive  peoples  in  all  ages,  and  of  the  facts  col- 
lected l)y  them  Mr.  Frazer  makes  large  use  in  '  The 
Golden  Bough,'  as  also  does  Prof.  Tylor  in  his 
'  Primitive  Culture.'  The  latter  adduces  the  facts 
to  snpport  his  theory  of  primitive  "  animism ;  " 
the  former  carries  the  investigation  further,  and,  by 
means  of  his  demonstration  of  the  idea  of  the  "  Tree- 
spirit,"  enters  the  region  of  Polytheism. 

Botticher  has  written  a  long  and  elal)orate  treatise 
on  '  Tree-worship  among  the  Greeks,'  and  Dr. 
Arthur  Evans,  by  his  wonderful  discoveries  in  Crete, 
lias  demonstrated  the  existence  of  the  same  worslii]i 
among  the  Cretans  of  the  ]\Ivcen£ean  and  pre- 
Mycen^an  ages.  To  these  I  shall  refer  more  fully 
in  the  course  of  my  argument.  Our  investigation 
to-night  is  more  especially  concerned  with  what 
may  be  learnt  as  to  primitive  Tree-worship  from  its 
relics  among  ourselves,  and  we  shall  only  make  use 
of  the  wider  researches  of  the  Avriters  named,  and  of 
others  who  have  dealt  with  the  subject,  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  customs  still  to  ])e  found  in  Eno-land 
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and  Scotland  and  Ireland  to-day  go  to  prove  tlie 
truth  that  so  nniversal  a  form  of  worship  has  its 
roots  deep  in  the  mystic  past  of  our  race.  These 
customs,  floating  like  wastrels  on  the  sea  of  time, 
meaningless  in  themselves,  and  apparently  confused 
and  shapeless,  are  yet-  full  of  instruction  as  to  the 
origin  and  significance  of  Tree-worship  to  the  careful 
observer.  As  long  as  they  are  regarded  separately 
and  apart  their  meaning  is  hidden — each  one,  like 
the  Cyclops  in  Virgil,  if  the  illustration  may  be 
used,  is  just  "  monstrum,  horrendum,  informe, 
ingens,  cvi  lumen  cuJpmjitvm  ;  "  as  it  is  with  the  facts 
of  natural  science,  so  it  is  with  the  facts  of  anthro- 
pology and  folklore  :  arrangement  and  co-ordination 
cause  the  light  to  spring  forth. 

Few,  for  example,  would  at  first  sight  associate 
the  customs  connected  with  May  Day  and  the  Vernal 
Festival  with  "  Tree- and  Pillar- worship,"  at  least  in 
its  most  primitive  form.  They  have  been  explained 
as  survivals  of  the  old  FInraUa  of  the  Romans,  with- 
out, at  least  until  recently,  any  attempt  being  made 
to  carry  the  investigation  any  further  back  into  the 
dim  past  of  our  race;  and  yet,  when  they  are 
examined  Avith  attention,  they  will  bo  found  to  be 
eloquent  of  the  old  worship  of  trees,  with  which  was 
intimately  connected,  though  as  a  later  develop- 
ment, the  worship  of  pillars,  whether  of  wood  or 
gtone— a  Avorship  which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
Neolithic  ancestors  as  it  did  to  the  Babylonians, 
Canaanites  (from  wlunn  it  passed  to  the  Israelites), 
Cretans,  Greeks,  and  Romans  of  old. 

The  customs  connected  Avith  Mny  Day  are  too  Avell 
knoAvn  to  be  described  in  detail.     A  general  account 
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will  suffice,  togetlier  with  certain  pregnant  details 
drawn  from  separate  localities.  In  their  later 
development,  as  they  were  practised  down  to  the 
days  of  our  fathers,  and  are  still  in  some  quiet 
country  villages  not  yet  disturbed  by  the  whistle  of 
the  locomotive  or  the  hum  of  the  motor-car,  these 
customs  consisted  in  the  gathering  of  the  villagers  on 
the  green  in  the  early  morning.  There  they  pro- 
ceeded to  erect,  in  the  centre  of  the  green,  the  May- 
pole. This  was  a  tall  young  sapling  from  the 
forest,  stripped  of  boughs  and  leaves,  but  gaily 
decked  instead  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  hung 
Avith  many-hued  ribbons  and  strips  of  coloured 
paper.  Round  this  the  young  people,  carrying 
liranches,  the  maidens  also  crowned  with  garlands, 
danced  to  the  strains  of  lively  music,  and  the  rite 
was  not  complete  until  one  maiden,  chosen  as  the 
fairest  of  them  all,  was  proclaimed  Queen  of  the  May. 

This  is  merely  a  rough  generalisation.  We  will 
now  look  at  some  details  belonging  to  the  celebra- 
tion, taken  from  places  in  our  own  country  in  which 
they  may  be  found  still  extant. 

Tn  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  in  1899  by  Mr.  Chas.  Dack  the  following 
interesting  account  is  given  of  old  May-day  customs 
at  Peterborough,  together  Avitli  examples  of  the  ]\Iay 
Songs,  and  these  may  be  compared  with  the  customs 
in  other  parts  of  Northants  described  in  the  '  East 
Anglian  '  for  April,  1902: 

Mav  Day  is  still  a  great  day  with  children ;  from  early  iu 
the  morning  till  the  afternoon  yon  see  groups  of  children 
carrying  garlands  carefully  covered  with  a  white  cloth. 
These  o-arlancls  are  made  with  hoops  and  half-hoops,  gaily 
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decorated  with  flowers,  foliag'e,  ril:)boiis  and  coloured  paper, 
and  in  the  centre,  generally,  the  best  doll  to  be  had.  The 
structure  is  fastened  to  a  pole,  and  two  g-irls  carry  it.  The 
little  girls  are  gaily  dressed  in  their  Spring  clothes,  with 
wreaths  of  tissue-paper  roses  and  streamers  on  their  heads, 
and  also  coloured  tissue-paper  trimmings  and  streamers  on 
their  dresses.  Then  there  are  their  attendants,  also 
similarly  dressed;  but  the  most  important  is  the  young- 
lady  who  carries  the  money-box,  who  is  keenly  watched  by 
several  pairs  of  interested  eyes.  They  come  round  to  the 
various  houses,  and  when  the  door  opens  they  begin  to 
sing  their  songs  (several  of  which  I  have  copied),  and 
uncover  the  garland,  and  the  money-box  is  rattled. 
Generally,  the  doorAvay  is  filled  with  all  the  family,  and  a 
penny  is  usually  given,  and  off  the  party  trudge  to  the 
next  house  and  the  performance  is  continued ;  sometimes, 
for  a  larger  gratuity,  more  verses  will  be  sung.  In  the 
afternoon  their  mothers  take  the  money,  and  a  high  tea  is 
provided;  and,  if  fine,  the  children  still  sport  their  finery, 
and  a  very  pleasant  evening  is  spent. 

On  old  May  Day  the  custom  is  repeated  ;  but  it  depends 
for  its  success  upon  the  state  of  the  weather  on  May  1st. 


May-day  (Tarland  Songs. 

I. 

Good  morrow,  Lords  and  Ladies  ! 

It  is  the  first  of  May, 
We  hope  you'll  view  our  garlands, 
They  are  so  bright  and  gay. 

Chorus — To  the  greenwoods  we  will  go, 
To  the  greenwoods  we  will  go, 
To  the  greenwoods  we  will  go,  go.  go, 
To  the  R'reen woods  we  will  go. 
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This  bunch  of  May  it  looks  so  gay, 

Before  your  door  it  stands ; 
It  is  but  a  s})rout,  but  it's  well  spread  out 

By  the  work  of  our  Lord's  hands. 

Chorus — To  the  greenwoods,  etc. 

The  cuckoo  sings  in  April, 

The  cuckoo  sings  in  May, 
The  cuckoo  sings  in  June ; 

In  July  she  flies  away. 

.  Chorus — To  the  greenwoods,  etc. 

II. 

Come,  see  our  new  garland, 

So  greeu  and  so  gay ; 
'Tis  the  firstfruits  of  spring 

And  the  glory  of  May. 

Here  are  cowslips  and  daisies, 

And  hj^acinths  blue, 
Here  are  buttercups  bright, 

And  anemones  too ; 

Here  are  pansies  weary. 

And  hawthorn  so  sweet. 
And  the  violets  fragrant 

Together  do  meet. 

But  yet  there's  no  garland 

That  we  may  entwine, 
Like  the  garland  of  virtue 

Entwined  divine. 

III. 

Awake,  awake,  good  people  all, 

Awake,  and  you  shall  hear; 
Awake,  awake,  lift  up  your  voice. 
And  pray  to  God  in  fear. 
Hallelujah!  to  the  Lamb,  who  died  on  Mount  Calvary, 
Halle] ui:ili  !  Hallelujah  !  to  the  Lamb. 
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A  huncli  of  ^lay  have  I  brought  you, 

Before  your  door  it  stauds; 
It's  only  a  sprout,  but  Avell  spread  about 
By  the  work  of  our  Lord's  hands. 
Hallelujah  !  to  the  Lamb,  who  died  on  Mount  Calvary, 
Hallelujah  !  Hallelujah  !  to  the  Lamb. 

Take  the  Bible  in  your  hands, 

And  read  the  Scriptures  through. 
And  when  the  Day  of  Judgment  comes, 
The  Lord  will  think  of  you. 
Hallelujah  !  to  the  Lamb,  who  died  on  Mount  Calvary, 
Hallelujah  !  Hallelujah  !  to  the  Lamb. 

I  have  a  purse  within  my  pocket, 
It's  lined  with  silk  and  string. 
And  all  I  want  is  silver  now 
To  line  it  well  within. 
Hallelujah  !  to  the  Lamb,  who  died  on  Mount  Calvary, 
Hallelujah  !  Hallelujah  !  to  the  Lamb. 

It  is  also  sung  with  this  chorus  : 

And  a  Maying  we  will  go. 

And  a  Maying  we  will  go,  go,  go. 

IV. 

Kemember  us  poor  Mayers  all. 

And  hear  how  we  begin 
To  lead  our  lives  in  righteousness, 

For  fear  we  die  in  sin. 

For  if  we  die,  and  die  in  sin. 

The  Lord  will  to  us  say, 
"  Begone,  begone,  you  wicked  ones. 

For  I  know  not  your  way." 

H(M-('  I've  been  \v:ni(K'riug  all  the  night. 

And  almost  all  the  day  ; 
And  just  returned  back  again, 
'         And  brought  you  a  branch  of  May. 
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A  bniucli  ol  -May  I've  brought  yuu  liere, 

Before  your  door  to  stand  ; 
It's  but  a  sprout,  but  it's  well  spread  about, 

For  it's  the  work  of  our  Tjord's  hand. 

The  fields  and  meadows  are  so  green, 

As  green  as  any  leek  ; 
And  our  lieavenly  Father  waters  them 

AVith  His  heavenly  dew  so  sweet. 

Here  is  a  well  where  water  flows 

To  quench  the  heat  of  sin  ; 
There  is  a  tree  where  knowledge  grows — 

Lord,  lead  our  lives  therein. 

Awake,  awake,  my  pretty  maid, 

Out  of  your  drowsy  dream  ; 
And  step  into  your  dairy  room 

And  fetch  a  bowl  of  cream. 

If  not  a  bowl  of  your  good  cream, 

A  mug  of  3'our  strong  Ijeer ; 
For  the  Lord  doth  know  where  we  shall  be 

To  be  merry  another  year. 

Xow  take  your  JJible  iu  your  hand. 

A^id  read  your  chapter  through  ; 
And  when  the  Day  of  Judgment  comes, 

The  Lord  will  reniend)er  you. 

And  now  my  song  is  almost  done, 

No  longer  can  I  stay ; 
God  bless  you  all,  l)oth  great  aud  small, 

I  wish  you  a  joyful  May. 
And  I  hope  you'll  find  your  money-box 

Before  we  go  away. 

A  variant    of  tliese    Xortliants   verses    is    found 
at  Abingdon,    in   Berks,  where    the   joung   people 
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formerly  went  about  in  groups  on  ^hiy  inoi'uing 
singing  a  carol,  of  which  the  following  are  two  of  the 
verses  : 

We've  been  rambling  all  the  niglit^, 

And  some  time  of  this  clay ; 
And  now  returiiing  back  again, 

We  bring  a  garland  gaj. 

A  garland  gay  we  bring  you  here, 

And  at  your  door  we  stand  ; 
It  is  a  sprout  well  budded  out, 

The  work  of  our  Lord's  hand. 

At  Xarborough,  in  Xorfolk,  down  to  twenty  years 
ago,  on  May-clay  morning  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
village  used  to  gather.  A  donkey-cart  was  procured, 
in  Ayhich  was  placed  a  large  cartwheel,  and  into  the 
hub  of  the  wheel  was  placed  erect  a  gaily  decorated 
pole.  Streamers  of  ribbons  himg  from  the  top, 
which  the  children  held,  and  a  boy  rode  in  the  cart 
to  drive  the  donkey.  As  they  Ayent  through  the 
village  they  danced  round  the  cart  singing  : 

It  was  Nature's  fine  gay  [?  gala]  day, 

And  a  bright  smiling  May  Day, 
AVlien  the  lads  and  the  lasses  tripped  lightly  away ; 

'Twas  then  that  he  wot)ed  nie, 

'Twas  then  he  subdued  me, 
And  promised  me  more  than  I  venture  to  say. 
etc.,  etc. 

Money  was  collected,  which  was  afterwards  spent  in 
a  feast  for  the  children,  and  (hnices  were  held  on  the 
green  in  the  evening. 

At  the  villages  of  Saffron  Walden  and  Debden,  in 
Essex,  on  the  1st  of   May  little  girls  go  about  in 
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parties  from  door  to  door  sino^ino-  songs  almost 
identical  with  the  above  and  cariying  garlands  ;  a 
do]l  dressed  in  white  is  usnally  placed  in  the  middle 
of  eacli  garland.  Similar  customs  have  been  and 
still  are  ol)served,  as  Mr.  Frazer  says,  in  various 
parts  of  England,  and  to  his  exhaustive  list  I  would 
here  refer.  Northampton,  Uttoxeter,  AVatford, 
Abingdon,  tlie  village  of  Bampton-in-the-Bush, 
Oxon.,  Sevenoaks,  Cambridge,  Salisbury,  all  figure 
in  his  catalogue  of  English  examples,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  list  of  places  in  all  parts  of  Europe  where 
this  custom  exists,  in  essence  one  and  the  same,  but 
everywhere  with  local  variants.  The  garlands  are 
generally  in  the  foi-m  of  hoops  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles.  These  hoops  are  covered 
with  any  wild  flowers  in  season,  and  are  further 
ornamented  with  ribbons.  Sometimes  the  garlands 
are  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick  carried  perpen- 
dicularly, sometimes  they  hang  from  the  middle  of 
a  stick  borne  horizontally  by  two  children. 

In  Northants  also  a  3"0ung  tree  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high  used  to  be  planted  l)efore  each  house  on 
May  Day  so  as  to  appear  growing.  An  ancient 
ctistom,  still  retained  by  the  Cornish,  is  that  of 
deckhig  their  doors  and  porches  on  May  1st  Avitli 
green  boughs  of  sycamore  and  hawthorn,  and  of 
planting  trees,  or,  rather,  stumps  of  trees,  before 
tlieir  liouses.  Tlie  town  of  Helston,  in  Cornwall, 
liad,  and  I  believe  still  has,  a  custom  peculiar  to 
itself,  Avliich,  however,  took  place  on  May  8th, 
instead  of  on  the  1st,  that  is,  on  the  octave  of  the 
May-day  Festival.  I  saAv  it  myself  some  twenty  years 
ago.     At  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning  a  part}^  of 
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men  and  boys  go  into  the  conntry,  and  return  al)out 
7  o'clock,  bearing  green  branches,  and  announcing 
in  a  very  melancholy  ditty  that  "  winter  is  gone, 
and  that  they  have  been  to  the  merry  greenAVOod 
to  fetch  home  summer  in  its  place."  Having  per- 
ambulated the  town  and  accepted  money  from  all 
who  will  give,  they  retire  from  the  scene,  and  the 
town,  for  the  remainder  of  the  morning,  is  enlivened 
l:)y  the  continuous  arrival  of  carriages  from  the 
country  and  neighbouring  towns,  bringing  visitors 
to  take  part  in  the  coming  gaiety. 

At  1  p.m.  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
in  summer  garments,  and  lavishly  adorned  with 
flowers,  gather  opposite  the  Town  Hall,  and,  pre- 
ceded by  a  band  of  music,  begin  a  peculiar  kind  of 
dance  called  "the  furry,"  first  tripping  on  in  a 
double  row,  and  then,  at  a  change  in  the  tune, 
wheeling  round  in  couples.  These  evolutions  are 
not  confined  to  the  street;  for,  here  and  there, 
where  the  doors  have  been  thrown  open,  the 
dancers  enter  the  houses,  band  and  all,  pass  through 
the  courts  and  gardens,  and  may  presently  be  seen 
coming  out  by  another  door,  if  the  house  has  more 
than  one,  than  that  by  which  they  entered.  In  this 
way  they  traverse  the  whole  town,  presenting  an 
appearance  as  gay  as  it  is  unusual,  especially  while 
winding  through  some  of  the  very  beautiful  gardens 
for  which  this  town  is  celebrated,  and  which  at  this 
season,  the  lilacs  and  laburnums  being  in  full  flower, 
are  arranged  in  tlieir  shoAviest  livery.  Later  in  llic 
day  other  ])arties  go  through  tlie  same  performances, 
and  it  is  not  till  (piite  late  at  niglit  that  the  little 
town  i-eturns  to  its  wonted  quiet. 
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I'lii.s  cLi6t()iii  is  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and  it 
may  l^e  noted  tliat  the  air  played  while  the  dancing 
is  groino-  on  i?;  still  ti-aditional  in  AVales  and  BrittanA^, 
countries  inhabited  by  the  same  race  as  the  Cornish, 
and  carrying  back  the  celebration,  therefore,  to  at 
least  a  time  when  the  forefathers  of  these  three 
peoples  were  the  dominant  race  in  Gaul  and  Britain. 

The  custom  of  erecting  a  Maypole  was  at  one 
time  universal  in  Eno-land  and  on  the  Continent, 
though  in  some  parts  of  the  latter  the  pole  was  not 
erected  till  June  23rd,  the  Eve  of  St.  John.  This  is 
the  case  in  Sweden,  in  Bohemia,  and  also  in  the 
Basque  country  round  Bayonne.  In  this  last  the 
erection  of  the  pole  is  associated  with  two  other 
customs,  to  which  I  will  only  allude  here — the  light- 
ing of  the  great  bonfires,  the  Beltan,  at  night,  into 
and  over  which  the  cattle  are  driven,  and  round 
which  the  youths  and  maidens  join  hands  and  dance, 
from  time  to  time  themselves  passing  through  the 
tii-e.  In  this  scene  of  wild  barbaric  festivity,  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  l)eyond  measure,  I  have 
myself  taken  part.  The  other  custom  was  that 
which  survives  in  one  form  oi-  another  in  many 
localities,  that  young  maidens  should  arise  at  the 
earliest  dawn  on  Midsummer  morning,  and,  passing 
swiftly  and  silently  from  tlie  house  in  statu  natnrse, 
should  bathe  in  the  dew-covered,  sun-flecked  grass 
of  the  meadow,  after  which,  provided  no  eye 
had  seen  them,  they  would  be  sure  to  secure  the 
husband  of  their  clioice  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year. 

A  few  examples  of  the  May-day  Maypole  will  be 
sufKcient    to    supplement    the    general    descri|)tion 
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previously  given.  Borlase,  the  historian  of  Corn- 
wall, says  : — -"  From  towns  they  make  incursions, 
on  j\Iay  Eve,  into  the  country,  cut  down  a  tall  elm, 
bring  it  to  the  town  with  rejoicings,  and  having 
fitted  a  straight  taper  pole  to  the  end  of  it,  and 
painted  it,  erect  it  in"  the  most  public  part,  and, 
upon  holidays  and  festivals,  dress  it  with  garlands 
of  flowers."  In  Northumberland,  down  apparently 
to  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  young 
people  of  both  sexes  used  to  go  out  early  on  May 
morning  to  gather  the  flowering  thorn  and  the  dew 
off  the  grass,  Avliich  they  brought  home  with  music 
and  acclamations  ;  then,  having  dressed  a  pole  on 
the  green  with  garlands,  they  danced  about  it.  A 
syllabuli  made  of  warm  milk  from  the  cow,  sweet 
cakes,  and  wine,  was  prepared  for  the  feast ;  and  a 
kind  of  divination  to  discover  who  should  be 
wedded  first  was  practised  by  dropping  a  marriage 
ring  into  the  syllabub  and  fishing  for  it  with  a  ladle. 
The  mention  of  the  gathering  of  the  thorn  and  the 
marriag:e  divination  reminds  one  of  the  common 
European  custom  of  placing  a  green  bush  on  May 
Day  before  or  on  the  house  of  a  beloved  maiden. 
In  some  parts  of  England  this  custom  took  the  form 
of  placing  a  sprig  of  thorn  in  the  maiden's  window, 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  great  care  needed  to  be 
exercised,  for  if  it  should  be  of  hlnch  thorn  instead 
of  irliifc  (the  veal  May)  dire  disaster  was  portendetl, 
and  n'liite  thorn  in  bloom  is  very  rare  in  England 
on  May  Day  !  i\Ir.  Dack  descriljes  this  custom  at 
Peterborough,  with  a  slight  variation  in  the  meaning, 
as  foUoAvs  : — "  On  May  Day  a  curious  custom  was 
observed  :  the  ardent  lover  would  place  a  piece  of 
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Mav  in  bloom  in  the  window,  or  tlie  hole  of  the 
window-shntter,  of  the  honse  in  which  his  lady 
lived ;  but  if  there  had  l^een  a  quarrel,  a  piece  of 
blackthorn  was  used  instead  of  the  May-blossom,  so 
that  the  neighbours  would  know  the  state  of  affairs." 
This  was  a  universal  European  custom,  as  will  be 
noted  later  on,  although  in  most  places  it  took 
the  form  of  putting  a  green  bush  in  or  upon  the 
maiden's  dwelling.  The  usual  custom  was  to  bring 
in  a  new  ]\Iay  tree  each  year,  though  in  Eng- 
land, in  later  times,  it  seems  to  have  been  per- 
manent. This  was  due  to  forgetfulness  of  its  original 
meaning. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  speaking  of  the 
May  garlands  mention  was  made  of  a  doll  in  con- 
nection therewith.  This  doll  was  called  the  "  Lady 
of  the  May,"  and  leads  us  on  to  the  next  point  — 
the  choice  of  the  fairest  maiden  to  be  "  Queen  of  the 
May;"  but  before  passing  to  this,  the  most  poetic 
and  romantic  part  of  our  subject,  we  must  not  forget 
the  procession  of  leaf-clad  nuimmers,  with  one 
specially  distinguished  at  their  head,  which  seems 
to  represent  the  correlative  idea,  though  in  a 
degraded  form,  of  the  "Kin//  of  the  May."  In 
England  the  best  known  example  is  the  "  Jack-in- 
the  green,"  a  chimney-sweep  who  walks  encased  in 
a  pyramidal  fi'amework  of  wicker,  covered  Avith 
holly  and  ivy,  and  surmounted  l)y  a  crown  of  flowers 
and  ribbons.  Thus  arrayed  he  dances  on  May  Day 
at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  chimney-sweeps,  who 
collect  pence.  Chimney-sweeps  were  probably 
chosen  for  the  purpose  because  l)y  ]\Iay  Day  the 
need  for  fire  was  supposed  to  be  over,  and  the  sweep 
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would  have  no  cliaiico  of  earning  money  at  lii.s  trade 
until  the  following  winter. 

As  regards  the  May  Queen,  she  is  very  familiar  to 
us  in  England,  and  is  common  in  France  and  other 
parts.  In  the  south-east  of  Ireland  on  May  Day 
the  prettiest  girl  used^  to  be  chosen  Queen  of  the 
District  for  twelve  months.  She  was  crowned  with 
Avild  flowers ;  feasting,  dancing,  and  rustic  sports 
followed,  and  were  closed  by  a  grand  procession  in 
the  evening.  In  some  places  both  a  king  and  queen, 
or  lord  and  lady,  were  chosen.  I  remember  when  I 
was  at  Grenoble  in  1873  seeing  on  the  1st  of  May 
a  king  and  queen  chosen,  and  set  on  a  throne  in 
view  of  the  assembled  crowd.  In  England  there  is 
a  custom  at  Headington,  near  Oxford,  for  each 
garland  to  be  carried  by  two  girls,  followed  by 
a  lord  and  lady, — a  boy  and  girl  linked  together 
by  a  Avhite  handkerchief,  of  which  each  held 
an  end,  and  dressed  with  ribbons,  sashes,  and 
flowers.  At  each  door  they  sang  a  verse  similar 
to  those  already  quoted,  and  on  receiving  money 
the  lord  put  his  arm  al)out  the  lady's  waist  and 
kissed  her. 

A  custom  that  seems  to  point  sinq)ly  to  the  idea 
of  the  revival  of  vegetation  in  spring  was  once 
prevalent  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  has 
been  thus  descril)ed  : — "  Upon  the  night  l)efore 
Candlemas  it  is  usual,  in  the  Hel) rides,  to  make  a 
bed  Avitli  corn  and  hay,  over  which  some  blankets 
are  laid,  in  a  part  of  the  house  near  the  door  ;  wIumi 
it  is  ready,  a  person  goes  out  and  i-e})eats  three 
times,  'Bridget,  Bridget,  come  in;  thy  bed  is  ready.' 
Another   account  gives  it  as  '  Briid  is  come,   Briid 
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is  welcome.'  One  or  more  candles  are  left  burning- 
near  it  all  night." 

The  rites  connected  witli  Sacred  Trees  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  this  connection.  In  our  own  counti'y, 
as  ]\Ir.  Tylor  reminds  us,  names  like  Hohjoal-e  and 
llohjti'ood  record  our  own  old  memories  of  the  holy 
trees  and  groves,  memories  long  lingering  in  the 
tenacious  peasant  mind;  while  Jakol)  Grimm  even 
ventures  to  connect  historically  the  ancient  sacred 
inviolate  wood  with  the  later  royal  forest,  an  ethno- 
loo'ical  aro-iiment  which  would  l^eo'in  Avith  the  savag^e 
adoring  of  the  spirit  of  the  forest  and  end  with  the 
modern  landowner  preserving  his  pheasants. 

In  Ireland,  Sacred  Trees  are  met  with  in  many 
localities,  and  are  of  a  variety  of  species.  The 
mountain-ash  is  popularly  supposed  in  that  country 
to  have  a  peculiar  virtue  against  the  attacks  of 
fairies,  witches,  or  malign  influences  generally. 
AAHien  the  dairymaid  churns  for  a  long  time  without 
making  butter,  slie  will  stir  the  cream  with  a  sprig 
of  vowem,  and  strike  the  cow  with  another,  thus 
breaking  the  spelL  llie  ancient  Irish  believed  that 
the  first  man  sprang  fi'om  an  alder,  the  first  Avoman 
from  a  mountain-ash.  Both  trees  are  still  believed 
to  be  endowed  with  mystic  properties.  On  May 
Eve,  Avithes  made  of  the  l)ranches  of  the  mountain- 
ash  are  tied  I'ound  the  horns  of  coavs  ;  temporary 
hoops,  fornuMl  in  tlie  same  Avay,  are  placed  round 
churns,  t<)  eounteract  the  spells  of  the  fairies, 
ahvays  busily  engaged  before  sunrise  on  May 
morning,  ti-ying  to  steal  the  l)utter  of  the  farmers. 

There  seems  to  be  some  connection  in  the  sacred 
ash   of  Ireland  with   the    sacred  World-ash  of  the 
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Scandinavian  mythology.  This  World-ash  of  the 
Eddas,  generally  called  Yggdrasil's  Ash,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  survivals  of  Tree-worship.  It 
is  described  by  the  Sibyl  in  '  Voluspa' :  "I  know  an 
ash  called  Yggdrasil,  a  high  tree  sprinkled  with 
white  moisture  (thence  come  the  dews  that  fall  in 
the  dales) ;  it  stands  ever  green  by  Urd's  spring. 
Thence  come  three  maids,  all  knowing,  from  the  hall 
that  stands  under  the  tree  "  ;  and  as  a  sign  of  the 
approaching  doom  she  says,  "  Yggdrasil's  ash 
trembles  as  it  stands ;  the  old  tree  groans." 
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P.  16,  line  13  from  bottom, /or  "  vowem  "  read  "  rowan." 

P.  21,  line  12  from  bottom,  for  "  Bill  "  read  "  Bell."  it 

P.  27,  line  13  from  bottom,  delete  "  as  we  have  seen."  le 

P.  41,  line  16  from  bottom,  before  "  Eddas  "  insert  "  the.'  ^^ 
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spring  of  knowledge.  The  sacred  character  of  the 
Ash  may  also  be  deduced  from  the  number  of  place- 
names  connected  with  it  to  be  found  in  England.  For 
example,  we  have  "iEscendun,"now  Ashdown,  where 
Alfred  won  his  great  victory  over  the  Danes.  On 
the  borders  of  Kent  and  Surrey  we  have  "  Ashdown 
Forest ;  "  in  Kent  there  is  the  town  of  Ashford,  and 
in  Surrey  Ashtead  ;  while  in  Suffolk  we  have  two 
places  called  simply  "Ash"  or  "Ashe,"  "  Ashby," 
"  Essham  "  or  "Asham,"  and  "Ashfield;"  and  in 
Leicestershire,  "  Ashby-de-la-Zouch." 

In  Scandinavian  poetry  there  are  fre([uent  allusions 
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is  welcome.'     One  or  more  candles  are  left  bnrnino- 
near  it  all  niglit." 

The  rites  connected  with  Sacred  Trees  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  this  connection.  In  our  own  country, 
as  Mr.  Tylor  reminds  us,  names  like  Hobjoal-e  and 
Hohjicood  record  our  own  old  memories  of  the  holy 
trees  and  groves,  memories  long  lingering  in  the 
tenacious  peasant  mind  ;  while  Jakob  Grimm  even 
ventures  to  connect  historically  the  ancient  sacred 
inviolate  wood  with  the  later  royal  forest,  an  ethno- 
logical argument  which  would  begin  Avitli  the  savage 
ad^^^^  ^^  -I--  -  •  -     "  -— -^ —       ■ 
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breakmg  tlie  spell.  The  ancient  Irish  believed  that 
the  first  man  sprang  from  an  alder,  the  first  woman 
from  a  mountain-ash.  Both  trees  are  still  believed 
to  be  endowed  with  mystic  properties.  On  May 
Eve,  withes  made  of  the  branches  of  the  mountain- 
ash  are  tied  round  the  horns  of  cows;  temporary 
lioops,  formed  in  tlie  same  way,  are  placed  round 
churns,  to  counteract  the  spells  of  the  fairies, 
always  busily  engaged  before  sunrise  on  May 
morning,  trying  to  steal  the  butter  of  tlie  farmers. 

There  seems  to  be  some  connection  in  the  sacred 
ash   of   Irehmd   with   the    sacred  World-ash  of  the 
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Scandinavian  mythology.  This  World-ash  of  the 
Eddas,  generally  called  Yggdrasil's  Ash,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  survivals  of  Tree-worship.  It 
is  described  by  the  Sibyl  in  '  Volnspa' :  "I  know  an 
ash  called  Yggdrasil,  a  high  tree  sprinkled  Avith 
white  moisture  (thence  come  the  dews  that  fall  in 
the  dales) ;  it  stands  ever  green  by  Urd's  spring. 
Thence  come  three  maids,  all  knowing,  from  the  hall 
that  stands  under  the  tree  "  ;  and  as  a  sign  of  the 
approaching  doom  she  says,  "  Yggdrasil's  ash 
trembles  as  it  stands ;  the  old  tree  groans." 

Grimnwmal  says  that  the  gods  go  every  day  to 
hold  judgment  hj  the  ash,  and  further  speaks  of  the 
serpent  Nidhogg  Avho  gnaws  at  its  root.  The  con- 
nection l)etween  tree-  and  serpent-worship,  so  well 
descril)ed  in  Fergusson's  monumental  work  on  the 
subject,  lies  beyond  our  province  on  this  occasion,  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that,  unlike  other  mythologies,  the 
snake  is  here  the  destroyer,  not  the  protector  of  the 
tree.  The  ash  is  the  oracle,  the  judgment-place  of 
the  gods,  the  dwelling  of  the  Fates,  the  source  of  the 
spring  of  knowledge.  The  sacred  character  of  the 
Ash  may  also  be  deduced  from  the  number  of  place- 
names  connected  with  it  to  be  found  in  England.  For 
example,  we  have  "^scendun,"now  Ashdown,  where 
Alfred  won  his  great  victory  over  the  Danes.  On 
the  l)orders  of  Kent  and  Surrey  we  have  "  Ashdown 
Forest;  "  in  Kent  there  is  the  town  of  Ashford,  and 
in  Surrey  Ashtead  ;  while  in  Suifolk  we  have  two 
places  called  simply  "Ash"  or  "Ashe,"  "  Ashby," 
"Essliam"  or  "Asham,"  and  "Ashfield;"  and  in 
Leicestershire,  "  Ashby-de-la-Zouch." 

In  Scandinavian  poetry  tliere  are  freijuent  allusions 
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to  the  old  -worship  of  trees,  combined  with  references 
to  the  drao-on  Fafnir,  who  o-uarded  the  tree  that  was 
decked  with  the  golden  treasnre.  These  occur  as 
"  Kennings  "  or  metaphors,  but  they  point  to  a  time 
when  the  belief  was  alive.  As  Mr.  CoUingwood 
remarks  in  the  introduction  to  his  beautiful  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Kormaks-Saga,"  recently  published  h\ 
the  Viking  Club  :  "  The  Skalds  liked  a  round-about 
way  of  expressing  themselves ;  many  poets  do.  Men 
are  called  gods  of  the  sword  or  spear,  or  '  staves '  of 
the  spear,  because  they  carry  it ;  and  so  the  '  trees  ' 
of  anything  they  '  bear,'  "  and  ladies  are  trees  decked 
with  ornaments.  "  The  primitive  custom  of  hanging 
offerings  on  sacred  trees,  fetish  trees,  may  have 
suggested  the  idea"  (no  doubt  this  is  the  origin  of  it) ; 
"  and  so,  when  we  read  of  the  Fir-tree  wreathed  in 
silk  or  gold,  or  carrying  shields,  we  see  a  picture  by 
no  means  absurd,  though  alien  to  our  current  coinage 
of  poetical  diction,  and  a  symbol,  ready  to  the  mind 
of  those  days,  for  a  lord  and  a  lady." 

For  example,  when  Cormac  sings  of  Steingerd, 
"  She's  a  ring-bedight  oak  of  the  ale-cup,"  or  ad- 
dresses her  as  "  sweet  stem  with  the  dragon's  hoard 
shining,"  we  know  at  once  Avhat  he  means ;  while  of 
himself  he  sings  :  "  I'm  a  tree  that  is  tricked  out  in 
Avar-gear,"  and  Bersi  replies,  Avlien  asked  by  Stein- 
gerd how  it  had  fared  at  the  Holmgang  when  Cormac 
and  he  had  fought,  "  They  call  him,  and  truly  they 
tell  it,  a  tree  of  the  helmet  right  noble."  Indeed, 
the  image  is  so  common,  and  so  evidently  belongs  to 
the  habit  of  thought  of  the  people,  tliat  it  could  only 
have  ai'isen  as  the  result  of  a  universal  and  deep- 
seated  belief. 
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The  Sacred  Tree  also,  as  -will  he  remembered, 
plays  a  large  part  in  tlie  story  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  onl)^ 
the  spirits  or  divinities  have  become,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  fairies.  One  of  the  articles  of  her  accusa- 
tion was  this  :  "  A  woman  doth  say  that  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  or  thereabouts  she  did  with  her  bodily 
eyes  see  St.  Michael  and  St.  G-abriel,  in  bodily  form. 
Since  then  she  hath  seen  a  multitude  of  angels,  and 
St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret  have  shown  them- 
selves to  her  in  bodily  form,  etc.  These  latter  have 
also  formerly  spoken  to  her  near  a  spring  which 
flows  at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree,  called  in  her 
neighbourhood  '  The  Fairies'  Tree.'  This  spring 
and  this  tree  nevertheless  have  been,  it  is  said, 
frequented  by  fairies;  persons  ill  of  fever  have 
repaired  there  in  great  numl3ers  to  recover  their 
health." 

When  questioned  as  to  this  tree  Jeanne  replied, 
"  Xot  far  from  Domremy  there  is  a  tree  that  they 
call  '  The  Ladies'  Tree,'  others  call  it  '  The  Fairies' 
Tree ' ;  near  by  there  is  a  spring  where  people  sick 
of  the  fever  come  to  drink,  as  I  have  heard,  and  to 
seek  water,  to  restore  their  health.  I  have  heard 
that  the  sick,  once  cured,  come  to  this  tree  to  walk 
about.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  a  beech.  Often  I 
have  heard  the  old  folk — they  are  not  of  my  lineage 
— say  that  the  fairies  haunt  this  tree.  As  for  me,  I 
never  saw  them  that  I  know  of.  I  have  seen  the 
young  girls  putting  garlands  on  the  branches  of  this 
tree,  and  I  myself  have  sometimes  put  them  there. 
Since  I  Avas  grown  up,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
danced  there.     I  have  sung  there  more  than  danced." 

Article  V  of  the  "  Sevent}^  Articles  "  prepared  for 
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her  accusation,  is  as  follows: — "  Xear  the  village  of 
Domremy  there  is  a  great  tree,  big  and  ancient ;  it 
is  called  'The  Charmed  Tree  of  the  Fairy  of 
Boiirlemont ' ;  near  by  it  is  a  spring ;  round  this  tree 
and  this  spring  live,  it  is  said,  evil  spirits  called 
fairies,  with  whom  those  who  own  witchcraft  are 
accustomed  to  come  and  dance  at  night."  "What 
have  you  to  say  in  answer  to  this  article?"  To 
which  Jeanne  replies  :  "  For  the  tree  and  the  spring 
I  refer  to  my  previous  answers.  The  rest,  I  deny." 
Some  of  the  witnesses  provide  interesting  details. 
For  example,  one  says :  "  On  the  subject  of  the 
Fairies'  Tree  I  have  heard  that  the  fairies  came 
there  long  ago  to  dance ;  but  since  the  Grospel  of 
St.  John  has  been  read  under  the  tree,  they  come 
no  more.  At  the  present  day,  on  the  Sunday  when 
in  the  Holy  Church  of  God  the  Introit  to  the  Mass, 
'  Lsetare,  Jerusalem,'  is  sung,  called  with  us  '  the 
Sunday  of  the  AVells,'  the  .young  maidens  and  youths 
of  Domremy  are  accustomed  to  go  there,  and  also  in 
the  spring  and  summer  and  on  festival  days ;  they 
dance  there  and  have  a  feast.  On  their  return  they 
go  dancing  and  playing  to  the  AYell  of  the  Thorn, 
where  they  drink  and  amuse  themselves  gathering 
flowers."  Another  says  :  "  It  was  the  custom  to  go 
every  year,  on  the  Sunday  of  La3tare,  Avliich  we  call 
'the  Sunday  of  the  AYells,'  to  play  and  walk  round 
this  tree.  Jeannette  went  with  us,  we  each  brought 
provisions,  and,  the  meal  ended,  went  to  refresh 
ourselves  at  the  well."  Another  tells  us  how 
"there  is  a  tree  called  l\v  us  the  Ladies'  Tree, 
because,  in  ancient  days,  the  Sieur  Pierre  Granier, 
Seigneur  de  Bourlemont,  and  a  lady  called  Fee  met 
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under  this  tree  and  conversed  together.  I  have 
heard  it  read  in  a  romance."  ('  Jeanne  d'Arc,'  edited 
by  T.  Douglas  Murray,  pp.  366,  20,  214,  217,  221, 
2i9.)  From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  ancient 
beech  tree  was  either  itself,  or  that  it  occupied  the 
place  of,  the  sacred  'Fetish,  or  Juju-tree  of  the 
primitive  dwellers  of  Domremy. 

The  wdiitethorn,  associated  in  Christian  tradition 
with  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  w^as  a  sacred  tree  long 
before.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Irish 
consider  it  unlucky  to  cut  down  the  holy  tree. 
"  Don't  tamper  with  the  '  lone  bush,'  "  is  a  rustic 
warning  everywdiere  in  remote  parts  of  Ireland.  It 
is  unlucky  as  w^ell  as  dangerous  to  meddle  wdth  any 
tree  accounted  sacred.  There  is  a  sacred  tree  in  the 
parish  of  Clenor,  co.  Cork,  known  as  the  Crann  a 
hiilln.  It  is  a  stunted  ash,  growing  in  a  lofty,  bleak 
situation,  and  is  probably  not  more  than  300  years 
old.  Most  likely  it  is  an  offshoot  from  the  parent  tree. 
Although  quite  unprotected,  and  fuel  scarce  in  the 
neighbourhood,  yet  so  much  as  a  branch  was  never 
lopped  off.  Another  sacred  ash,  called  the  "  Big  Bill 
Tree,"  is  growing  to  this  day  in  co.  Tipperary,  at 
least  its  remains.  It  looks  like  tw^o  trees,  but  is  all 
that  has  survived  of  a  trunk  formerly  30  ft.  round. 
Tradition  records  that  if  the  smallest  portion  of  this 
tree  was  ever  burned  in  any  house,  that  house  also 
w^ould  in  time  be  Inn-nt. 

In  Norfolk   the  folloAving  tree  and  plant  super- 
stitions are  still  to  l)e  found  with  many  otliers : 

Ash. 
It  is  said  that  if  the  "  ash  keys "  fail  any  year,  it  por- 
tends chano-es  in  the  Government,  or  a  death  in  the  Royal 
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Family.     Up  to  1848,  when  there  were  very  few,  a  good 
crop  liad  not  failed  for  sixty  years  or  more. 

Yew. 

If  a  bough  of  yew  is  brought  into  a  house  before 
Christmas,  some  one  present  will  die  before  the  next 
Christmas. 

Holly. 

It  is  unlucky  to  bring  holly  (locally  called  "  Christmas  " 
or  "hulver")  into  the  house  before  Christmas  Eve;  and  if 
in  taking  down  the  decorations  at  Candlemas  a  piece  be 
accidentally  left,  it  is  a  sign  of  the  death  of  some  one 
belonging  to  the  family. 

White  and  Black  Thorx. 

The  bloom  of  either  the  whitethorn  or  blackthorn  (the 
former  known  as  "  May  ")  should  not  be  brought  into  the 
home,  or  sickness  may  follow. 

Elder. 

To  bring  in  elder  is  also  very  unlucky,  and  the  same 
applies  to  burning  green  elder. 

Broom  and  Palm. 

This  belief  in  ill-luck  applies  also  to  palm  and  broom, 
and  we  have  the  couplet — 

A  sprig  of  broom  in  May 

Will  sweep  the  head  of  the  house  away. 

Apple-blossom. 

Apple  blossom  after  Michaelmas  portends  the  death  of  a 
member  of  the  family  during  the  coming  year.  The  same 
l)elief  applies  to  the  appearance  of  any  fruit  in  flower  out 
of  seasoii. 
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Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  "  Gospel  Oaks," 
^Yllicll  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  our  own 
country,  and  are  traditionally  said  either  to  be,  or  to 
occupy  the  spot  where  stood,  the  original  oak  tree 
under  which  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  stood 
and  proclaimed  the  Gospel. 

The  tradition  may  very  likely  have  a  basis  of  truth, 
but  the  sacred  character  of  these  trees  or  their  con- 
geners ascends  into  the  dim  and  distant  past.     We 
have  all  learnt  from  Caesar  of  the  sacred  character 
attached  to  the    oak    in    the    mystic   rites    of  the 
Druidical   faith,   and    Pliny   describes    the    solemn 
cutting  of  the  mistletoe  (which  was  a  sacred  plant 
only  when  it  was  found  growing  on  the  oak  tree)  by 
the  white-robed  priest  with  a  golden  sickle,  under 
the  light  of  the  full  moon.     True,  the  researches  of 
later  critical  historians   and  students  have    proved 
a   good   many   things    formerly   attributed   to    the 
"  Druids  "  to  be  without  foundation,  and  doubt  has 
even   been   thi'own    on   the   existence  of   any  such 
special   class    as  the    "  Druids "    at  all   among  our 
British  ancestors;*  but  at  any  rate  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  worship  of  sacred  trees,  particu- 
larly the  oak,  and  perhaps  the  mistletoe  on  the  oak, 
and  the  veneration  paid  to   sacred  groves,  formed 
a  very  large  part  of  the  religion  of  our   Celtic  and 
pre- Celtic  ancestors. 

*  The  most  up-to-date  information  as  to  the  "  Druids  "  is  con- 
taiued  in  '  Social  England,'  vol.  i,  pp.  Ill — 115,  and  59.  They  were 
only  found  among  the  Gaelic  Celts,  and  continued  among  them  the 
traditions  of  the  old  pre-Celtic  Iberian  religion.  They  were  not  a 
caslc,  Ijut  an  order,  in  whicli  there  wore  three  classes — the  Druids 
proper,  Bards,  and  Ovafcs,  i.e.  Vatcs.  They  were  finally  dostioyod 
A.D.  Gl  in  the  battle  of  Mona,  as  described  below. 
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Ca?sar  (vi,  13)  represents  Druidism  as  being  on 
the  wane  in  Gaul,  and  as  liaving  originated  in 
Britain,  Avliitlier  those  who  wished  to  study  it 
thoroughly  had  to  resort.  "  But,"  says  Prof.  Rhys,* 
"  as  there  is  no  convincing  evidence  to  identify  it 
with  any  Brythonic  tribe  in  this  country,  while  there 
is  evidence  of  its  prevalence  among  the  Groidels  of 
Mona  in  the  time  of  Agricola,  and  of  its  surviving 
in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  in  the 
Pictland  of  the  North  in  that  of  Columba,  we  infer 
that  it  ?rft.s'  a  system  evolved  hi/  the  Continental  (roidels, 

or  RATHER    ACCEPTED    RY    THE3I    FIJO-AI    THE  ABORIGINES  " 

(?'.  r.  the  Iberian  Picts,  etc.).  In  later  AYelsh  the 
word  "  Druidecht  "  came  to  mean  the  arts  of  magic. 

The  Druidism  of  later  times  was  a  new  creation. 
There  is  no  proof  of  any  formal  connection  between 
the  Druidic  priesthood  and  the  Bardic  system  as  it 
appears  in  AVales  in  the  twelfth  century.  "Druidism 
was  suppressed  by  the  Romans,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  sacerdotal  class,  practically  destroyed 
by  Paulinus,ever  regained  its  authority  or  maintained 
its  organisation." 

No  one  will  foro-et  the  fine  words  in  which  Tacitus 
describes  the  destruction  of  the  British  army,  and 
of  the  Druids,  bv  Paulinus  in  the  sTeat  l^attle  at  the 
Menai  Straits,  and  of  the  subsequent  doings  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  :  "  Stabat  pro  littore  diversa  acies, 
densa  armis  virisque,  intercursantibus  feminis ;  in 
modo  Furiarum,  veste  ferali,  crinibus  dejectis,  faces 
praeferebant.  Druidn?que  circum,precesdiras  sublatis 
ad  coelum  maniljus  fundentes,  novitate  aspectus  per- 
culere  milites,  ut  quasi  h^erentibus  membris,  immo- 

*  Rhys,  'The  Welsh  People,'  pp.  83,  112,  255. 
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bile  corpus  vulneribus  pra^berent.  Deiii  coliortationi- 
bus  ducis,  et  se  ipsi  stimulantes,  ne  mnliebre  et 
fanaticum  agmen  pavescerent,  infermit  signa,  ster- 
nuntqne  obvios,  et  igni  sue  involvimt.  Prjesicliuin 
postliac  impositum  victis,  excisique  luci,  sa^vis 
superstitioniljus  sacri.  ^  Nam  crnore  captivo  adolere 
araset  liominum  fil^ris  consulere  deos  fas  liabebant." 
It  reads  like  an  account  of  our  own  doings  lately  in 
the  Ibo  country  in  "West  Africa,  and  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  Juju  in  the  depths  of  the  African 
forest.  AYe  need  not,  however,  make  too  much  of 
these  and  other  descriptions  of  the  religion  of  our 
ancestors,  when  we  remember  that  Christianity  itself 
was  set  down  l^y  these  same  writers  as  a  "  SEeva 
superstitio,"  and  the  Christians  were  accused  of 
cannibalism  and  other  horrid  practices  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Mysteries. 

In  his  '  Grermania '  Tacitus  gives  us  some  further 
information  as  to  the  sacred  groves,  saying,  "  Lucos 
ac  nemora  consecrant,  deorumque  nominibus  ad- 
pellant  secretum  illud  quod  sola  reverentin  A'ident." 

AVith  Christianity  comes,  alike  in  Germany, 
Britain,  Brittany,  and  elsewhere,  a  furious  crusade 
against  the  Holy  Trees  and  Groves.  Constant  de- 
nunciations were  hurled  at  the  practice — first  from 
one  Council  of  the  Church,  and  then  another,  as  at 
Aries  in  452,  at  Tours  in  567,  and  Toledo  in  G92.* 
In  England  in  the  reign  of  Canvite  we  find  the 
worship  of  stones  and  all  kinds  of  trees  and  wood 
expressly  prohibited,  as  also  in   a   Canon  of  Edgar 

*  At  Aries  it  was  declared  that  "  if  in  any  diocese  an  infidel 
kindled  torches,  or  worshipped  trees,  fountains,  or  stones,  or  refrained 
from  destroying  them,"  he  was  to  be  held  guilty  of  sacrilege  ("  sacri- 
logii  reum  se  esse  cognoscat  "). 
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in  907.     In   Brittany  the  cult  obtained  to   a  very 
considerable  extent,  for  in   058  a  Council  lield  at 
Xantes,  after    declaiming    against    tlie  pagan  rites 
then  existing,  specially  refers  to  "  oaks  and  stones 
still  in  the  depths  of  the  woods  before  which  the 
people  burn  fires  and  place  offerings ;  "  and  then 
the  decree  proceeds  to  strictly  enjoin  the  Bishops  of 
Brittany  to  have  the  trees  thus  Avorshipped  torn  up 
and  burnt,  and  the  stones  before  which  idolatrous 
practices  occurred  cast  down  and  hidden  from  those 
who    sought   to    do   them   reverence.     In    spite  of 
everything,  however,  the  old  ideas  lingered  on  in 
the  minds  of  the   people,  and  even  at  the  present 
time  the  greatest  reverence  is  paid  to  the  menhirs 
by  the  peasantry,  and  Breton  women  desiring  off- 
spring lay  at  their  foot  fruit  and  flowers,  besides 
performing  still  more  curious  acts  of    propitiation. 
(Worsfold,  '  The  French  Stonehenge,' pp.  13—15.) 
St.  Boniface,  with  an  ardour  as  keen  as  that  of  the 
soldiers  of  Suetonius  at  Mona,  hews   down,  in  the 
presence  of  the  priests,  the  huge  oak  of  the  Hessian 
Heaven-god,  and  builds  of  the  timber  a  chapel  to  St. 
Peter.    In  spite  of  all  sucli  efforts,  the  old  religion  of 
Sacred  Tree  and  Grove,  and  the  rites  connected  there- 
with, continued  to  survive  in  Europe,  and  the  customs 
we  have  been  considering  to-night  are   the    proof 
thereof.     For  the  most  part,  however,  the  Clnirch 
showed  her  Avisdom  in  dealing  with  this  aspect  of 
ancient  paganism,  by  adapting  it  to  her  own  purposes. 
Just  as  she  took  over  the  old  gods  and  goddesses 
of   Greece  and  Home,   and  made  of  the   days  and 
seasons  sacred  to  them    the  festivals  of    Christian 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  of  Christ  Himself,  so  she 
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adapted  Tree-worship  to  lier  own  purposes;  she 
turned  the  Cross  itself  into  a  Sacred  Tree  (GaL  iii, 
13),  as  in  the  words  of  the  glorious  hymns,  Ve.rilla 
Regis,  and  Pange  Lingua  : 

"  0  Tree  of  glory^^Tree  most  fair^, 

Ordained  those  Holy  limbs  to  bear." 

"  Faithful  Cross,  above  all  other, 
One  and  only  noble  Tree ; 
None  in  foliage,  none  in  blossom. 
None  in  fruit  thy  peer  may  be. 

"  Bend,  0  lofty  Tree,  thy  branches. 

Thy  too  rigid  sinews  bend. 
And  awhile  thy  stubborn  hardness, 

Wliich  thy  birth  bestowed,  suspend, 
As  the  limbs  of  Heaven's  high  Monarch, 

Gently  on  thine  arms  extend." 

She  connected  the  whitethorn,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  and  at  Glastonbury 
with  St.  Joseph  of  Ariniathea;  and  of  the  month 
of  May,  sacred  above  all,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
rites  of  Tree-worship,  she  made  the  month  of  Mary. 
For  this  we  may  be  most  thankful,  for  to  it  is  largely 
due  the  survival  of  those  ancient  rites,  and  the 
possibility  of  our  discovering  their  meaning,  and 
it  would  l)e  Avell  if  modern  missionaries  were  to 
act  more  generally  in  the  spirit  of  the  same  high 
common-sense,  both  for  the  good  of  the  native  races 
themselves,  and  for  the  benefit  of  folklorists  of 
future    ages. 

This  is  the  (piestion  it  remains  for  us  to  discuss. 
Employing  that  method  of  co-ordination  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  Avliat  is  the  idea,  or  what  are  the  ideas. 
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that  lie  at  the  root  of  Tree-worship,  and  of  Sacred 
Trees  and  Groves  ? 

Mr.  Frazer,  pursuing  through  all  the  intricate 
windings  of  his  three  massive  volumes  the  thread 
that  shall  lead  to  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of 
"  the  Golden  Bough,"  deals  only  with  the  question 
as  it  affects  the  Aryan  races,  though  in  the  course  of 
his  investigation  he  arrives  at  two  ideas,  one  of 
which  is  practically  identical  with,  and  the  other  a 
development  of.  Professor  Tylor's  principal  hypo- 
thesis. Mr.  Frazer's  thesis  is  confined  to  discovering 
the  meanino-  of  that  "Golden  Bough  "  which  was  the 
passport  of  Eneas  to  Avernus,  as  described  in  ^n.  vi : 

"Ipse  volens  facihs(jne  sequitur 
Si  te  fata  vocant. 
Pi'iino  avulso  non  deficit  alter  Aureus/"' 

and  of  the  rites  connected  with  the  priesthood  -of 
Xemi,  the  lake  beside  whose  waters  stood  the 
Arician  grove,  so  exquisitely  portrayed  in  Turner's 
well-known  picture,  and  described  by  Macaulay  : 

"  The  still  glassy  lake  that  sleeps 

Beneath  Aricia's  trees, 
Those  trees  in  whose  dim  shadow 

The  ghastly  priest  doth  reign, 
The  priest  wlio  slew  the  slayer, 

And  shall  himself  he  sUiin." 

AVith  tliis  main  thesis  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
He  may,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  be  right,  or  he 
may  be  as  mistaken  as  Mr.  Lang  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  him  in  his  '  Magic  and  Religion,'  but  no  one 
can  dispute  tlie  infinite  labour  and  industry  wliich 
]\rr.  Frazer  has  displayed  in  the  pursuit  of  illustra- 
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tions  from  all  possible  sources,  and  his  l)ook  is  a 
perfect  mine  of  folklore  and  folk-religion ;  but  when 
he  comes  to  discuss  Tree- worship  as  a  modern  sur- 
vival in  Europe  from  antiquity,  he  goes  no  further 
1)ack  than  the  antiquity  of  the  Aryan  races.     His 
words  are :  "  In  the  relig'ious  history  of  the  Aryan  race 
in  Europe  " — (this  includes  all  of  the  Aryan  stock — 
Celts,  Teutons,  Greeks,  and  Romans)—"  the  worship 
of   trees  has   played  an  important  part.     Nothing 
could  be  more  natural.     For  at  the  dawn  of  history 
Europe  was  covered  with  immense  primeval  forests, 
in  which  the  scattered  clearings  must  have  appeared 
like  islets  in  an  ocean  of  green.     Down  to  the  first 
century  before  our  era  the  Hungarian  forests  stretched 
eastward  from  the  Rhine  for  a  distance  at  once  vast 
and  unknown.     Four  centuries  later  it  was  visited 
by  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  the  solitude,  the  gloom, 
the  silence  of  the  forest  appear  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression   on  his  sensitive   nature.     In   our    own 
country  the  wealds  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  are 
remnants    of  the  great  forest   of   Anderida,  which 
once  clothed  the  whole  of  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  Island.  ...  In  the  forest  of  Arden  it  Avas 
said  that  down  to  modern   times   a  squirrel  might 
leap  from  tree  to  tree  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
Warwickshire."     The  same,    he    goes  on  to  show, 
holds  good  of  Italy  and  Greece,  and  proofs  of  the 
prevalence  of  Tree-worship  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy  are  abundant. 

All  this  is  perfectly  true,  and  yet  we  make  bold  to 
say  that  Mr.  Frazer  does  not  go  far  enough  back ; 
and  the  very  examples  that  he  proceeds  to  cite  from 
the  customs  of  modern  savages,  and  from  tlie  sur- 
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vivals  among-  ourselves  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
prove  this. 

Tree-worship  was,  indeed,  old  before  an  Aryan 
set  foot  in  Europe ;  and  though,  as  we  shall  see,  thej 
had  themselves  passed  beyond  the  most  primitive 
stage  before  their  arrival  here,  they  probably  found 
the  aborigines  still  in  that  stage,  and  hence  the  fact 
that  the  survivals  of  Tree-  and  Pillar- worship  among 
ourselves  show  traces  of  both  the  most  primitive  and 
the  later  ideas. 

The  most  primitive  stage  is  that  to  which 
Professor  Tylor  has  given,  as  I  have  shown  else- 
where, the  appropriate  name  of  Animism;  and  to 
this  stage  many  of  the  details  in  the  customs  already 
described  e\ddently  belong,  while  others  are  as  un- 
mistakably derived  from  the  succeeding  stages  when 
animism  was  becoming  merged  in,  or  developed 
into,  polytheism.  To  the  savage,  whether  in  Aus- 
tralia, or  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  or  many  parts  of 
Africa  to-day,  or  among  the  primitive  races  of  man- 
kind, the  world  in  general  is  animate  ;  stocks  and 
stones,  plants  and  trees,  animals  and  men,  are  all 
alike  animated,  and  share  an  interchangeable  life. 
Man  conceives  of  them  all  as  having  souls  like  his 
own,  and  treats  them  accordingly.  This  is  very 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  sacred  trees  when  the 
indi\Hdual  tree  is  regarded  as  a  conscious  personal 
being,  and  as  such  receives  adoration  and  sacrifice. 
But  the  fact  that  Tree-worship  originated  in  this 
stage  of  thought  accounts  for  its  being  usualty,  if 
not  always,  found  united  with  other  cults,  especially 
with  the  worship  of  stones  and  pillars,  which  equally 
embodied  a  lif(>-]>riiici|«l("  of  f  lieir  own.     This  earliest 
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stao-e  of  animistic  tliouo-lit  must  have  characterised 
the    first   inhabitants  of  Europe  after  the    passing- 
away  of  the  great  Ice  Age,  and  survived  among  the 
pre-Arjan  Xeohthic  races  down  to  the  beginning  of 
history.      As    Mr.    Clodd    remarks :     "  The    Avarm 
climate  of  Europe  at  tlie  close  of  the  great  Ice  Age 
favoured  the  growth  of  vegetation.     This,  in  large 
degree,  explains  why,  amidst  the  varied  objects  of 
their  worship,  which  included  stones  as  well  as  living- 
things,  that  of  trees  played  so  leading  a  part  among 
the   (al^original  inhabitants  and  their)  Aryan  (suc- 
cessors).     All  through  Nature  there  are  the  ever- 
recurring  events  of  birth  and  death,  of  fruitfulness 
and  decay ;  hence  all  the  festivals  rich  in  flowers  and 
fruits,  and  the  honour  specially  paid  to  trees  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  great  principle  of  reproduction. 
Trees  and  plants  grow,  bleed  when  cut  (this  feature 
appears  also  in  a  Persian  story  referred  to  below), 
sounds  issuing  from  them  sometimes  when  wounded, 
wither,  become  old  and  die.     The  life,  apparently 
locked  up  in  the  tree  during  the  long  winter,  bursts 
out  in  spring,  in  summer,  in  autumn,  in  bud  and  leaf, 
and    flower   and   fruit.     The   leaves    and   branches 
murmur  in  the  zephyrs,  moan  in  the  breeze,  and 
shriek  in  the  gale.     Was  not  all  this  a  proof  of  the 
indwelling  soul,  that  slept  and  woke,  that  died  and 
came  to  li  f  e  again  ?  "  In  this  a spect  the  Vernal  Festival 
of  the  May-time,  the  garlands  and  the  dances  and 
the  rejoicings,  is  the  celebration  of  the  awaking  of  the 
tree-soul  to  life  again,  the  annuid  revival  of  Nature, 
the  festival  of  reproduction  and    new   l)irth.     Tlie 
Mycenaean  religion,  and  the  Tree-  and  Pillar-cult  of 
the  ancient  Cretans,  descrilicd  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Evans, 
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jirobably  continued  at  this  stage  from  its  origin  up  to 
loUO  or  lUOO  iJ.c,  though  at  the  period  covered  by 
his  discoveries  its  development  into  the  succeeding 
stao-e  had  ah-eadv  been  effected,  and  the  Xeohthic 
peoples,  who  never  got  beyond  it,  have  left  its 
impi'ess  deeply  on  the  peasantry  among  the  cultured 
races  of  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  migrations,  and 
Avars,  and  changes  of  oUOO  years. 

The  connection  between  trees  and  stones  as 
sacred  objects  is  seen  as  a  li^ang  belief  among  the 
natives  of  Central  Australia  to-day  ;  f.  g.  in  the 
rites  performed  at  the  Inficliiuma,  or  sacred  cere- 
mony performed  by  the  members  of  the  Honey-ant 
Totem,  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  numbers  of 
the  totemic  honey-ants.  At  early  morning  on  the 
appointed  day  the  men  assemble  at  the  men's  camp, 
where  they  decorate  their  foreheads,  arms,  and  noses 
w4th  twio-s  of  the  Udnerinnaa  bush,  and  smear  their 
bodies  all  over  Avith  dry  red  ochre.  They  then 
march  in  single  file,  and,  after  various  performances, 
group  themselves  round  a  pit-like  depression  in  the 
rocks,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  horseshoe-shaped 
wall  of  stone,  open  at  the  western  end.  "  On  the  east 
side  is  an  ancient  mnlga  tree,  which  is  the  abode  of 
the  spirit  of  an  Alcheringa  man  "  (the  Alckeringa 
Avere  the  mythical  ancestors  of  the  present  Austra- 
lians), "  Avhose  duty  it  Avas  to  guard  the  sacred  ground. 
In  the  centre  of  the  pit  is  a  stone  AA'hich  projects 
for  al)out  elcA'en  inches  aboA'e  the  ground,  and  is  the 
Nari'jd.  of  an  Alcheringa  man  who  originated  here 
and  performed  InticJiiuma.''  The  Xi(nja  is  some 
natural  object,  such  as  a  tree  or  stone,  Avhich  arose 
to  mark  the  spot  where  an  ancestor  of  the  mythical 
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past  (AlcJieriixjn)  went  into  the  ground  (sometimes 
lie  went  up  to  the  sky),  leaving  behind  his  spirit- 
part  associated  witli  his  (linriiHjn,  i.  c  the  sacred 
stone  or  stick  of  the  Arunta  tribe,  corresponding  to 
the  l)ull-roarers  of  the  other  tribes.  The  tree  or 
stone  is  the  Naiijn  of"  that  spirit,  and  also  of  the 
human  beino-  in  the  form  of  Avhom  it  undersfoes 
reincarnation.  The  churinga  is  the  Chiiriiif/n  rianja 
of  the  human  being.  The  ideas  of  the  Australian 
nati^-es  as  to  marriage  and  birth  are  peculiar,  and 
most  interesting  in  their  witness  to  a  belief  in  a 
world  of  spirits  on  the  part  of  people  who  are  still 
in  the  lowest  stage  of  Neolithic  culture,  and  they 
point  to  a  time  when  our  own  Neolithic  ancestors 
held  the  same  beliefs,     Theymaj  be  thus  described: 

The  Australian  beHeves  that  in  the  "  Alcheringa  "  times, 
the  furthest  to  which  his  imagination  or  tradition  leads 
hinij  "  lived  ancestors,  who,  in  tlio  native  mind,  are  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  animals  or  plants  the  name 
of  which  they  bear,  tliat  an  Alcheringa  man  of,  say,  the 
kangaroo  totem  may  sometimes  be  spoken  of  as  a  man- 
kano-aroo,  or  as  a  kangaroo-man.  The  identity  of  the 
human  individual  is  often  sunk  in  tliat  of  the  animal  or 
plant  from  Avliich  he  is  supposed  to  have  originated. 
Goino-  back  to  this  far-away  time,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  semi-human  creatures  endowed  with  ]iowers  not 
possessed  by  their  living  descendants,  inhabiting'  the  same 
couutry,  and  divided  into  totem  groups,  according  to  the 
animal  or  plant  -with  which  they  had  aflinity ;  and  these 
totemistic  groups  are  reproduced  in  the  tribal  arrange- 
ments to-day. 

"Each  of   these   Alcheringa  ancestors  is  re])resented.as 

carrying  about  with  him,  or  her,  one  or  more  of  the  sacred 

stones,   or    'churinga,'   and    each    of    these  'churinga'   is 

intimately  associated    with    the  idea   of  the   spirit-part  of 
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some    individual.     AVhere   they    originated,  or    stayed,  or 
camped  for  a  time,  there  were  formed  what  the  natives 
call  Ohnanihilla,  each  one  of  Avhich  is  a  local  totem  centre ; 
the   result  being  that  the   whole   country   is  dotted  over 
with    Ohianiliilla,    each,    of    course,    connected    with    one 
totem.     At  each  of  these  spots  a  certain  number  of  the 
Alcheringa    ancestors    went    into    the    ground,    each    one 
carrying  his  *  churinga '  with  him.     His  body  died,   but 
some  rock  or  tree  arose  to  mark  the  spot,  while  his  spirit- 
part  remained  in  the   'churinga';  and  from  these  have 
sprung,  and  continue  to  spring,  actual   men  and  Avonien 
who  of  necessity  bear  the  totem  name  of  the  '  churinga ' 
from  which  they  came.     The  tradition  of  the  natives  is 
that    when    the    spirit-child    goes    inside    a   Avoman,   the 
'  churinga '    is    dropped.     When    the    child   is    born,    the 
mother  tells  the  father  the   position  of  the  tree  or  rock 
near  to  which  she  supposes  the  child  to  have  entered  her, 
and  he;  with  one  or  two  of  the  older  men,  searches  for  the 
dropped    'churinga.'     Sometimes    it    is    found,  sometimes 
not;  but  in  either  case  the. natives  firmly  believe  that  it  is 
always    dropped  by   the    spirit-child."     Those    found    are 
always  of  stone  :  but  if  lost,  wooden  ones  are  made  instead. 
"We  have  evidently,"  continue  our  authors,  "  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  idea  which  finds  expression  in  the  folklore  of 
so  many  peoples ;  and  according  to  which  primitive  man, 
regarding  his  soul  as  a  concrete  object,  imagines  that  he 
can  place  it  in  some  secure  spot  apart,  if  needs  be,  from 
his  body ;  and  thus,  if  the  latter  be  in  any  way  destroyed, 
the  spirit-part  of  him  still  persists  unharmed.     The  idea 
according  to  Avhich  the  spirit  ca/U  undergo  reincarnation 
is  peculiar  to  the  Central  tribes,  so  far  as  the  Australians 
are  concerned,  though  there  are  not  wanting  indications 
of  it  among  other  tribes.     According  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Arunta    tribe     (one    of     the    largest    tribes    of     Central 
Australia),  the   'churinga'  is    the    dwelling-place   of    the 
spirit  of  the  Alcheringa  ancestors.     He  does  not  regard  it 
as  the  abode  r>f  his  own  spirit-part.     If  anything  happens 
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to  it — if  it  be  stolen — lie  mourns  over  it  (lee])ly,  but  does 
not  imagine  that  damage  to  the  '  cliuringa '  means  of 
necessity  destruction  to  himself.  When  the  spirit-part 
has  gone  into  a  woman;  and  a  child  has,  as  a  result,  been 
born,  then  that  living  child  is  the  reincarnation  of  that 
particular  spirit  individual."'^ 

Each  totem  tribe  has  its  Ertnatidunga,  or  place  of 
safety,  in  which  the  "  cliuringa  "  are  deposited  and  kept. 
No  woman  is  ever  allowed  to  see  them  ;  for  no  woman,  in 
the  natural  condition  of  the  tribe,  dare  go  near  the  gap  in 
which  is  the  sacred  rock-painting,  and  near  to  which  lies 
the  ErtnatuIiDiga.  The  youth  approaching  manhood  only 
sees  them  after  a  long  and  painful  process,  of  initiation — 

*  Allied  to  this  is  the  idea  firmly  held  by  the  natives  that  the 
•child  is  not  the  direct  result  of  intercourse,  that  it  may  come 
without  this,  which  merely,  as  it  were,  prepares  the  mothev  for  the 
reception  and  birth  also  of  an  already  formed  spirit-child,  who  in- 
habits one  of  the  local  totem  centres.  So  fixed  is  this  idea,  that  it  is 
held  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  young  woman  passing  one  of  these  cen- 
tres may  lead  to  conception.  For  example,  in  the  locality  of  the  plum- 
tree  totem,  near  Alice  Springs,  is  a  special  rounded  stone  which 
projects  from  the  ground  about  three  feet.  This  stone  is  called 
Erathipa.  The  story  is  that  in  the  Alcheringa  time  a  plum-tree 
woman  lost  her  NurhDija  (or  sacred  pole,  emblematic  of  the  totem 
animal  or  plant).  Thinking  it  had  been  stolen,  she  put  her  baby 
boy,  whom  she  had  with  her,  into  the  hollow  where  the  Nurtunja 
was  broken  off,  and  leaving  with  him  a  large  number  of  "  cliuringa," 
she  went  in  pursuit  of  the  thief.  The  boy  went  into  the  ground, 
taking  with  him  the  store  of  "  churinga,"  and  the  Erathipa  stone 
rose  to  mark  the  spot.  The  woman  went  straight  up  to  the  sky, 
and  died  of  grief,  because  she  could  not  find  her  Nurtunja. 

To  return  to  the  Eratliipa  stone  :  there  is  on  one  side  of  it  a 
round  hole,  through  which  the  spirit-children  are  supposed  to  be 
on  the  look-out  for  women  who  may  chance  to  pass  near,  and  it  is 
firmly  believed  that  visiting  the  stone  will  result  in  conception. 

If  a  young  woman  has  to  pass  near  to  the  stone,  and  does  not 
wish  to  have  a  child,  she  will  carefully  disguise  her  youth,  dis- 
torting her  face,  and  walkiiiL;-  with  the  aid  of  a  stick.  She  will 
bend  herself  double  like  a  very  old  woman,  the  tones  of  whose 
voice  she  will  imitate,  saying,  "Don't  come  to  me;  I  am  an  old 
woman." 
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-which  constitutes  him  a  fully  vccoo-niscd  adult  meinhor  of 
the  tribe. 

Again,  in  describing  the  magic  of  the  natives, 
Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen  say,  "  Jnst  as  the  stones 
marking  the  spot  Avliere  tlie  thin  animals  and  men 
died  "  (as  previously  described)  "  are  associated  with 
magic,  so  we  find  the  same  to  hold  good  in  the  case 
of  other  stones  and  trees  which  are  associated  Avith 
special  individuals  of  the  Alcheringa.  Near  to 
Charlotte  Waters,  for  example,  is  a  tree  wliich 
sprung  u})  to  mai'k  the  spot  where  a  blind  man  died. 
This  tree  is  called  the  Apera  Ol-i/rJn/a,  i.  e.  the  blind 
tree,  and  the  spot  where  it  stands,  tlie  Mir  a  OHlcliija, 
or  blind  camp.  Should  this  be  cut  down,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  men  of  the  locality  in  which  it  grows 
Avill  become  1)lind  ;  or  if  anyone  wishes  to  produce 
blindness  in  an  eneniv.  all  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  o-q 
alone  to  the  tree,  and  while  rubbing  it  mutter  his 
desire  and  an  exhortation  to  the  Arungquilthn  (the 
magic  evil  influence)  to  9:0  forth  and  afflict  his 
enemy.  (Spencer  and  Gillen,  '  The  Native  Tribes 
of  Central  Austraha,'  pp.  187,  265,  336,  337,  552.) 

It  is  curious  that  the  word  Ju-ju  is  not  "\Yest 
African  at  all,  but  a  modification  of  the  French  word 
Jou-jou,  a  toy  or  doll  (cf.  the  May-doll,  in  the 
English  ]\Iay-day  customs).  Miss  Mary  Ivingsley 
preferred  to  use  the  word  Fetish  to  describe  the 
West  African  religion,  but  she  says  of  it,  "Professor 
Tylor,  most  unf(>rtiniately  for  us,  confines  the  word  to 
one  department  of  his  theory  of  animism  onl}',  viz.  to 
the  doctrine  of  spirits  embodied  in,  or  attached  to, 
or   conveying    influence    through,  certain    material 
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objects;  but,"  slie  continues,  "  it  cannot  be  used  only 
in  this  restricted  sense ;  you  want  the  whole  of  his 
grand  theory  of  animism  Avherewith  to  describe  the 
religion  of  the  AVest  Africans.  For,  although  there 
is  in  that  religion  a  heavy  percentage  of  embodied 
spirits,  there  is  also  a  heavier  percentage  of  unem- 
])odied  spirits — -spirits  that  have  no  embodiment  in 
matter,  or  only  occasionally  embody  themselves  in 
matter."  Again  :  "  To  the  African  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  gap  between  the  conception  of  spirit  and  matter, 
animate  or  inanimate.  It  is  all  an  affair  of  grade, 
not  of  difference  of  essence  ;  the  African  will  point 
out  a  lightning-stricken  tree,  and  tell  you  that  its 
spirit  has  been  killed.  In  every  action  of  his  daily 
life  he  shows  you  how  he  lives  with  a  great,  power- 
ful spirit-world  around  him."  He  is  in  the  Xeolithic 
stage  of  culture  as  regards  his  religious  ideas, 
though  the  tools  and  implements  of  his  daily  life 
proclaim  him  to  be  in  the  Iron  Age. 

Again,  she  says  that  "  the  higher  form  of  the 
Fetish  idea  is  Brahmanism,"  and  quotes  the  following 
Ijeautiful  lines  to  illustrate  her  meaning : 

"  God  of  tlie  granite  and  the  rose, 
Soul  of  the  lily  and  the  bee, 
The  mighty  tide  of  being  flows 

In  countless  channels,  Lord,  from  Thee. 
It  springs  to  life  in  grass  and  flowers, 
Through  every  range  of  being  runs, 
And  from  Creation's  miglity  towers 
Its  ,^'h)ry  Ihiiiies  in  stars  and  siuis." 
(Miss  M.  Kiugsley,  '  West  African  Studies/  ])p.  0-'),  102,  .srr/.) 

The  study  of  Dr.  Evans'  '  INEyceiutan  Tree-  and 
Pillar-cult,'    in   wliicli   lie    describes   and    ilhistrates 
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his  remarkable  discoveries  in   Crete,  shows  that  at 
the  period  to  which  liis  finds  belong  the  worship  of 
Sacred  Trees  and  Pillars  was  the  predominant  factor 
in  Mycenfean  religion,  as  a  mere  glance  at  the  extent 
of   the  objects  depicted  which   present  this  feature 
is    sufficient    to    prove,  consisting,    as    they    do,    of 
cylinders  (Hke  the  Chaldean),  lentoid  gems,  crystal 
and  gold  signet  rings,  and  other  articles  innumerable  ; 
and  it  had  reached  that  stage   in  which  the  sacred 
tree  and  its  cognate  pillar  represented   the  numeii 
of  the   indwelhng  divinity.     As    Dr.    Evans    says: 
"  This    dual    cult   is,    indeed,  so    wide-spread   that 
it   may  be  said  to  mark  a   definite   early  stage   of 
relio'ious  evolution  "  (as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  the 
earliest).     "  In  treating  here,"  he  continues,  "  of  this 
primitive  religious  type,  the  cult  of  trees  and  pillars, 
or  rude  stones,  has  been  regarded  as   an  identical 
form  of  worship."     (We  have  seen  how  this  appears 
in  the  customs  belonging  to  ^lay  Day,  and  in  much 
so-called  folklore — cf.  Tylor,  '  Primitive  Culture/  ii, 
pp.  100  seq.,  and  215  se(2.)     "The  group,"  he  goes 
on,  "  is,  indeed,  inseparable,  and  a  special   feature 
of  the  Mycenaean  cult  scenes  is  the  constant  combina- 
tion of  the  sacred  tree  with  pillar  or  dolmen.     The 
same  religious  idea — the  possession  of  the  material 
oliject  by  the  iinmeii  of  the  divinity — is  common  to 
botli.     Tlie  two  forms,  moreover,  shade  off  into  one 
anotlier  ;    the  living  tree  can  l)e   converted  into  a 
colunni"  (as  in  the  case  of  the  May-pole)  "or  a  tree- 
jtillar,  retaining  the   sanctity   of  the   original.     Xo 
<l()ubr,  as  compared  with  the   })ilhir  form,  tlie  living 
tree  was  in  some  way  a  more  realistic  impersonation 
of  the  godliead,  as  a  de])ository   of  the   divine   life 
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manifested  by  its  fruits  and  foliage.  In  the  whis- 
pering of  its  leaves  and  the  melancholy  soughing  of 
the  breeze  was  heard,  as  at  Dodona,  the  actual  voice 
of  the  divinity.  The  spiritual  possession  of  the 
stone  or  pillar  was  more  temporary  in  its  nature, 
and  the  result  of  a  spedal  act  of  ritual  invocation." 
(For  the  corresponding  ideas  of  the  early  Hel^rews, 
cf.  Gen.  iii,  8,  and  xxviii,  18.) 

"In  India,"  he  proceeds,  "this  worship  is  best 
illustrated  to-day ;  and  in  the  Druidical  worship  of 
the  A7est  the  Tree  divinity  and  the  Menhir  or  stone 
pillar  are  associated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  linger- 
ing traditions  of  their  relationship  are  still  traceable 
in  modern  folklore.  To  illustrate  this  we  have  to  go 
]io  further  afield  than  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire 
and  "Warwickshire.  Beside  the  prehistoric  fence  of 
Rollright  the  elder  tree  still  stands  hard  by  the 
Kino'  Stone,  al^out  which  it  is  told  that  when  the 
flowery  branch  was  cut  on  Midsummer  Eve,  the  tree 
bled,  the  stone  '  moved  its  head.'  "  (Evans,  loc.  cit., 
pp.  8,  9.) 

I  have  quoted  Dr.  Evans  at  some  length  because 
the  positions  which  he  upholds  are  those  which  form 
the  thesis  of  this  paper,  and  because  his  discoveries 
in  the  Minoan  palace  at  Knossos  and  elsewhere  in 
Crete  have  proved  to  be  among  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  of  the  results  of  recent  archf^ological 
spade-work,  and  have  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light 
a  flood  of  evidence  as  to  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  people  of  the  Mycenaean  Age,  which,  previously 
to  his  investigations  and  those  of  Dr.  Schliemann  at 
Troy  and  Tiryns  and  Myceme  itself ,  had  been  wrapprnl 
in  the  impenetrable  mists  of  prehistoric  antiquity. 
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There  is  thus  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Evans'  dis- 
coveries at  Knossos  prove  that  in  the  second 
milleniiiuin  before  Christ,  as  the  Cretans  Avere  then 
passino-  into  the  Bronze  Age,  so,  under  tlie 
influence  of  Egypt,  and  of  Phoenicia,  derived  from 
Babylonian  sources,  they  were  passing,  or  had  passed, 
into  the  second  stage  in  Tree- worship  described 
l)elow.  The  representations  of  altars  with  sacred 
trees,  and  aniconic  pillars,  prove  that,  as  with  the 
Babylonians,  Ph(rnicians,  and  Hebrews,  the  tree 
and  pillar  have  become  the  abode  of  deity,  and  are 
no  longer  regarded  as  themselves  inherently  divine. 

The  same  idea  is  seen  as  universally  prevalent  on 
Assyrian  and  Chaldtean  cylinders  and  bas-reliefs,  in 
Egyptian  representations  of  the  Ba,  or  soul,  receiving 
the  lustral  water  from  a  tree-goddess,  in  a  Mexican 
manuscript,  in  the  Bodhi-tree  of  the  Buddhists,  in 
Grreek  representations  of  Dionysus  and  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  with  the  sacred  tree  and  the  laurel  branch, 
and  the  olive  spray.  On  an  imperial  coin  of  Myra, 
in  Lycia,  the  bust  of  the  goddess  is  represented  in 
the  foliage  of  the  tree,  and  in  the  Christian  cathedral 
of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  the  same  idea  may  be  seen 
surviving  as  ornament  when  its  significance  has  been 
lost,  for  there  we  find,  "  em.bedded  in  the  walls,  high 
above  one's  head,  a  numl)er  of  ancient  sculptured 
slabs,  on  each  of  which  a  conventionalised  plant,  with 
foliage  most  truthfully  and  lovingly  rendered,  is  set 
between  two  fabulous  monsters,  as  fantastic  and 
impossible  as  any  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  range 
of  li('ral(h'y."* 

*  F«  >i- ill  is  and  some  of  the  pvecediu<;  references  I  am  indebted  to 'Tlie 
SacreuTree/by  Mrs.  J.  H.Philpot. where  also  illustrations  may  be  seen. 
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Representations  of  the  sacred  tree,  or  trees,  are 
also  found  in  Norman  sculpture  on  the  tympana  of 
doorways,  as  at  Ashford,  in  Derbyshire ;  or  on  fonts, 
as  at  Burnham  Deepdale,  in  Norfolk ;  though  these, 
as  well  as,  perhaps,  those  at  St.  Mark's,  may  be 
more  directly  derived  from  the  story  of  Paradise  in 
Genesis,  with  its  sacred  trees,  the  Tree  of  Life  and 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  and  the 
S|)eaking  Dragon-serpent.  Mention  of  this,  how- 
ever, at  once  reminds  us  that  we  have  in  that 
story  the  later  Hebrew  version,  purified  and  adapted 
to  moral  ends,  of  ideas  of  Avorld-wide  prevalence, 
which  were  as  common  in  China  as  they  w^ere  in 
Egypt  and  Chaldasa,  which  are  found  in  Greece  in 
the  sha])e  of  the  tree  which  bore  the  golden  apples 
of  the  Hespei'ides,  guarded  by  the  Dragon,  slain  by 
Heracles,  and  which  are  seen  in  their  latest  living 
significance  in  the  Yggdrasil  tree  of  Eddas,  already 
referred  to.  Whether  the  stone  set  up  "for  a  pillar  " 
by  Jacob  at  Bethel  and  the  stones  set  "for  a  witness  " 
at  Gilgal  belonged  to  the  same  stage  of  development 
may  be  uncertain,  but  at  least  we  may  see  in  them 
a  testimony,  conscious  or  unconscious,  to  the  old 
connection  between  Tree-  and  Pillar-worship,  and  the 
association  of  tree  and  pillar,  apart  or,  as  usually, 
together,  with  the  presence  of  the  divinity.  The 
patriarchs,  from  Abraham  downwards,  erected  their 
altars  beside  the  giant  oaks  or  terebinths,  just  as 
"  amongst  the  Canaanites  every  altar  to  the  gods 
had  its  sacred  tree  beside  it;  and  wlien  tlic  Isi-aelites 
established  local  sanctuaries  undei'  tlieii'  intluenee, 
they  set  ii])  tlieir  altar  under  a  green  tree,  and 
planted  Ijeside  it  as  its  indispensa])le  accompaniment 
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an  ash  em,  which  was  either  a  living  tree  or  a  tree- 
like post.  This  ashera  was  nndoubtedly  worshipped 
as  a  sacred  symbol  of  the  deity,  for  '  in  early  times 
Tree-worship  had  such  a  vogue  in  Canaan  that  the 
sacred  tree  or  the  pole,  its  surrogate,  had  come  to 
be  viewed  as  a  general  symbol  of  deity.'  "  *  As  Dr. 
Evans  points  out,  the  pillars  in  front  of  Phoenician 
temples,  the  idea  of  which  Solomon  borrowed  in  the 
two  pillars  Jarliln  and  Boaz  (the  names  are  signifi- 
cant) t  in  front  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
which  reappear  in  the  Mycenaean  cult  in  Crete  and 
elsewhere,  though  they  may  have  originally  served 
a  struct iiral  purpose  in  the  primitive  wooden  buildings 
as  Pillars  of  the  House,  yet  served  a  far  more  im- 
portant religious  purpose,  as  being  themselves  the 
shrine  and  symbol  of  deity,  and  ensuring  the  presence 
of  the  tlivinity,  and  his  support  and  blessing  to  the 
House. 

Among  Mohammedans  very  interesting  survivals 
of  both  Tree-  and  Pillar-worship  may  still  be  dis- 
covered. The  Persians  have  the  legend  of  the 
Sacred  Tree  from  which  blood  oozed  when  it  Avas 
felled — a  stor}'  which  is  also  found  in  many  widely 
scattered  localities ;  and  they  tell  of  the  tiiha,  the 
Tree  of  Happiness,  Avhich  stands  in  the  Palace  of 
Mohammed,  above  the  Seven  Heavens,  immediately 
under  the  Throne  of  God  ;  while  Dr.  Evans  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  tliis  Avorship  as  he  actually  wit- 
nessed it  carried  out  at  a  })hice  called  Tekekeoi,  in 
Macedonia,  and  similar  examples  abound  in  the 
seldoni-ti'od  byways  of  the  East. 

*  Philpot.  '  The  Siicred  Tree,'  p.  8. 

t  Jacliin  =  He  will  establish  ;   B<;a/,  =  111  Hiui  is  strength. 
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The  Persian  Tales,  as  told  recently  l^y  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Si^arroy  in  the  '  Morning  Post,'  are  as  follows : 

Legend  of  the  Sacked  Tree. 

Meanwhile  my  guide,  having  struck  up  acquaintance 
with  a  countryman  of  his  Jrom  Hamaclan,  was  engaged  in 
conversation  with  liini.  This  new  friend,  Murshid  Khan 
by  name,  was  a  tall  swarthy  fellow.  He  had  come  to  buy 
a  chip  of  the  sacred  ti-ee  talh',  an  acacia  which  has  small 
round  golden  blossoms,  whereof  he  related  the  following- 
legend  : — "Many  centuries  ago  a  certain  ^Dcasant  went  to 
cut  wood  in  a  forest  near  the  city  of  Hamadan.  This  he 
had  been  wont  to  do  every  winter  in  order  to  eke  out  his 
livelihood  during-  the  cold  w^eather,  as  is  still  the  custom 
among  the  peasantry  in  our  parts.  Now  it  chanced  that 
his  axe  struck  against  a  branch  of  a  talh'  which,  as  it 
happened,  was  in  the  way  of  the  tree  he  Avas  felling.  To 
his  consternation  a  stream  of  blood  oozed  out,  followed  by 
cries  the  most  j)itiable  he  had  ever  heard.  They  seemed, 
in  their  distressful  anguish,  to  come  from  the  heart  of  a 
mother  that  had  lost  her  child.  The  axe  fell  from  the 
peasant^s  hand,  and  he  himself  sank  to  the  ground  in  a 
faint.  When  he  recovered  consciousness  it  was  to  look 
for  the  talh',  .  .  .  only  to  find  it  gone  !  He  returned  to 
the  city  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him,  and  there  he 
told  his  story,  whicli  was  spread  abroad  among  tlie  people. 
And  from  that  day  to  this  the  Avood  of  the  talh'  has  been 
regarded  as  sacred.  Children  use  it  in  the  place  of  nictzus, 
and  barren  women,  if  they  hang  a  chip  of  it  above  their 
beds  for  the  space  of  forty  consecutive  Fridays,  will  bear 
children  in  due  course.     This  is  so." 

Here  the  guide,  Seyyid  'AH,  interrupted  the  speaker, 
saying,  "Light  of  my  heart,  tlniu  speakest  the  truth. 
Tu  my  counti-y,  in  the  tOAvn  of  Jiehbeh;in,  near  Shira/,,  we 
have  a  famous  way  of  jn-otecting  our  woiiu'nldlk  against 
the  attacks  of  Aal — that  cursed  ogress  who  eoiues  to  cut 
out  the  liver  of  every  mother  after  the  birth  of  her  ehiKl. 
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First  we  draw  four  lines  round  the  walls  of  the  house  ; 
then  at  each  of  the  four  corners  we  plant  a  branch  of  the 
talli'  tree  ;  and  a  dagger,  with  an  onion  atop,  is  stuck  in 
the  ground  facing  the  door.  This  is  the  only  possible  way 
of  keeping  Aal  out — may  she  be  accursed  !  " 

Tjik  Teee   of  HaP1']NESS. 

The  prayer  most  acceptable  to  God  is  that  of  Xodbeh.,, 
which  must  be  said  by  the  pilgrims  on  Mount  Arafat,  with 
tears  pouring  from  their  eyes.  The  belief  is  that  all  the 
houris  of  Paradise  listen  to  the  pilgrims'  supplications  from 
the  open  verandahs  of  their  heavenly  palaces.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  1  saw  some  lovely  houris  on  the  earth 
itself.  The  Prophet  rose  to  a  noble  conception  of  the  next 
life.  He  not  only  believed  that  the  pure-hearted  will  see 
God  ;  he  also  proclaimed  that  blessing  to  be  the  height  of 
heavenly  bliss.  The  Muslim  Paradise,  therefore,  in  its 
material  aspect  unalloyed,  is  the  invention  of  the  tradition- 
mongers.  According  to  the  orthodox  among-  them,  it  is 
situated  above  the  seven  heavens,  immediately  under  the 
Throne  of  God.  Some  say  that  the  soil  of  it  consists  of 
the  finest  wheat  flour,  others  will  have  it  to  be  of  the 
purest  musk,  and  others  again  of  saffron.  Its  palaces 
have  walls  of  solid  gold,  its  stones  are  pearls  and  jacinths, 
and  of  its  trees,  all  of  which  have  golden  trunks,  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  tree  of  happiness,  tviba,  as  they  call  it. 
This  tree,  which  stands  in  the  })alace  of  Mohannned,  is 
laden  with  fruits  of  every  kind,  with  grapes  and  pome- 
ii'i-anates,  with  oranges  and  dates,  with  peaches  and 
nectarines,  all  of  wliich  are  of  a  growth  and  a  flavour 
unknown  to  mortals.  In  response  to  the  desire  of  the 
blessed,  it  will  yield,  in  addition  to  the  luscious  fruit,  not 
only  birds  ready  dressed  for  the  table,  but  also  flowing 
garments  of  silk  and  of  velvet,  and  gaily  caparisoned 
steeds  to  ride  on,  which  will  burst  out  from  its  leaves. 
Tliere  will  be  no  need  to  reach  out  the  hand  to  the 
branches,  for  the  branches  Avill  bend  down  of  their  own 
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accord  to  tlie  hand  of  the  person  who  wonkl  g'ather  of 
their  products.  80  large  is  the  tuba  tree  that  a  man 
"mounted  on  the  fleetest  horse  Avould  not  he  al)le  to 
gallop  from  one  end  of  its  shade  to  the  other  in  a  hundred 
years/'  All  the  rivers  of  Paradise  take  their  rise  from 
the  root  of  the  tree  of  happiness;  some  of  them  flow  with 
water,  some  w^ith  milk,  scnue  with  wine,  and  others  with 
honey.  Their  beds  are  of  musk,  their  sides  of  saffron, 
their  earth  of  camphire,  and  their  pebbles  are  rubies  and 
emeralds.  The  most  noteworthy  among  them,  after  the 
River  of  Life,  is  Al-Kawthar.  This  word  Al-Kawthar, 
which  signifies  abundance,  has  come  to  mean  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  the  water  of  the  river  of  that  name  is 
derived  into  Mohammed's  jDond.  According  to  a  tradition 
of  the  Prophet,  this  river,  wherein  his  Lord  promised  him 
abundance  of  wisdom,  is  whiter  than  milk,  cooler  than 
snow,  sweeter  than  honey,  and  smoother  than  cream ;  and 
those  who  drink  of  it  shall  never  be  thirsty. 

In  the  Zencl-Ayesta  of  the  old  Persians  we  read 
of  a  tree  named  Horn,  or  Haoma,  wliicli  imparts 
immortality,  and  is  called  the  King  of  Trees.  This 
Horn  or  Haouui  was  a  white  tree  said  to  grow  in  the 
middle  of  the  mythic  sea  Yonru-Kasha.  It  wonld 
be  hj  drinking  of  its  jnice  on  the  da}'  of  resurrection 
that  man  would  become  immortal.  Everywhere, 
even  in  Xew  Zealand,  we  find  the  same  stories. 
In  Babylonian,  and  Persian,  and  Hebrew  legend, 
either  in  a  Paradise  of  the  past,  or,  as  adapted  by 
the  Christian  Apostle  and  by  Mohammed  after  him, 
in  a  Paradise  of  the  future,  grows  the  Sacred  Tree, 
with  its  multiplicity  of  life-giving  fruits  and  its 
healing  leaves,  and  beside  it  is  situated  the  Sacred 
Fountain.  Look  where  we  A\'ill,  we  find  "that  man," 
casting  an  intelligent  eye  over   the  wrongs  and  in- 
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equalities  of  this  earthly  life,  "  has  ever  looked  on  this 
]ireseiit  -world  as  a  passing-  scene  in  the  shifting  pan- 
orama of  time,  to  be  followed  by  some  period  of 
millennial  glory." 

The  ceremony  at  Tekekeoi  is  thns  described  by 
Dr.  Evans  : 

"A  roomy,  mud-floored  antecliamher,  made  for  the 
convenience  of  the  worshippers,  communicated  by  an  inner 
doorwiiv  with  tlie  slirine  of  the  stone  itself.  The  'holy  of 
holies '  within  was  a  plain  square  chamber,  in  the  centre 
of  Avhich  rose  the  sacred  pillar.  Like  the  hfetylic*  stones 
of  antiquity,  it  might  he  said  to  have  '  fallen  from  heaven,' 
for,  according  to  the  local  legend,  it  had  flown  here  over 
a  thousand  years  since  from  Khorassan.  The  pillar 
consisted  of  an  upright  stone  of  square  section,  with 
bevelled  ang-les,  about  6h  feet  high  and  H  feet  thick, 
supporting  another  smaller  and  somewhat  irregular  block. 
Both  were  black  and  greasy  from  secular  anointing, 
recalling  the  time-honoui-.ed  practice  of  pouring  oil  on 
sacred  stones  as  Jacob  did  at  Betheh'^t 

Dr.  Evans  then  describes  the  snrroundings,  the 
antique  candlesticks  standing  on  a  sunk  hearthstone 
in  front  of  the  pillars,  and  the  fleeces  of  sacrificed 
rams  strewing  the  floor,  and  continues : 

"Taking  his  stand  on  a  flat  stone  near  tlio  pillar,  the 
suppliant  utters  a  prayer,  and  afterwards   embraces  tlie 

*  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Greek  terms  jSairvXov  and 
fiairvXiov  (applied  in  a  special  way  to  the  stone  which,  according  to 
Cretan  legend,  was  swallowed  by  Kronos  under  the  belief  that  it 
was  his  son)  are  derived  from  Bethel,  or  some  parallel  form, 
indicating  the  stone  as  the  temporary  place  of  indwelling  for  a 
divinity. 

t  Gen.  xxvii,  18;  xxxv.  14.  Robertson  Smith,  'Religion  of  the 
Semites,' p.  232.  Cf.  Ps.  xlv,  7,  and  the  existing  custom  of  anointing 
king3  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 
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stone  in  such  a  way  that  the  finger-tips  meet  at  its  furthei- 
side ;  some  also  kiss  it.  The  worshipper  who  would 
conform  to  the  full  ritual,  now  fills  a  keg*  of  water  from  a 
spring  that  rises  near  the  shrine — another  primitive  touch  " 
(cf.  the  water  drawn  from  the  pool  of  Siloam  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  a  primitive 
survival) — "  and  makes  his  way  through  a  thorny  grove  up 
a  neighbouring  knoll,  on  which  is  a  wooden  enclosure 
surrounding"  a  Mohammedan  saint's  grave  or  Tekhi. 
Over  the  headstone  of  this  grows  a  thorn-tree  hung 
with  rags  of  divers  colours,  attached  to  it — according  to 
a  wide-spread  primitive  rite — by  sick  persons  who  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb.  The  turbaned  column 
itself  represents  in  aniconic  shape  the  visible  presence 
of  the  departed  saint,  and  conjointly  with  the  thorn-bush, 
a  material  abode  for  the  departed  spirit,  so  that  we  have 
here  a  curious  illustration  of  the  ancient  connection 
between  Tree-  and  Pillar-worship." 

Various  other  ceremonies,  including  the  sacrifice 
of  a  young  ram,  remain  to  be  performed,  after  which 
the  worshippers  return  to  the  shrine.  "  Here,"  says 
Dr.  Evans,  who  himself  took  part  in  the  ceremonies, 
"  beneath  the  same  roof  with  the  stone,  and  within 
sight  of  it  through  the  open  doorway,  Ave  were 
bidden  to  pass  the  night,  so  that  the  occult  influences 
due  to  its  spiritual  possession  might  shape  our  dreams 
as  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs."  (Evans,  'Mycenaean 
Tree-  and  Pillar-cult,'  pp.  104— lOG.) 

The  Persian  legends  point  back  to  the  earliest 
stage — that  which  I  have  called  Neolithic  or  pre- 
Aryan — in  Tree-worship ;  the  custom  described  by 
Dr.  Evans  is  a  survival  of  the  second  stni^v,  wbicli 
we  will  now  proceed  to  discuss. 

This  second  stage,  at  which  the  Aryan  peoples 
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had  for  the  most  part  arrived  l)v  the  time  history- 
takes  cognizance  of  them,  is  to  regard  the  tree,  not 
as  a  hody  animated,  like  man  liimself,  1)y  a  living 
sonl,  but  as  the  home  and  abode  of  a  tree-spirit, 
though  it  is  not  always  possible  to  fix  the  dividing- 
line  with  perfect  exactness.  Thus  when  we  read, 
as  in  Ireland,  of  sacred  trees  which  may  not  be  cut 
down  because  they  are  the  seat  of  spirits,  we  cannot 
alwavs  say  with  certainty  in  which  way  the  presence 
of  the  spirit  in  the  tree  is  conceived.  The  familiar 
lines  of  Shelley,  quoted  by  Prof.  Tylor,  well  express 
this  hesitancy  : 

"  AVlietlier  tlio  sensitive  plant,  or  that 
AVhicli  within  its  boughs  like  a  spirit  sat 
Ere  its  outward  form  had  known  decay, 
NoAv  felt  this  change,  I  cannot  say.^' 

But  in  many  cases,  even  where  no  mention  is  made 
of  Avood-spirits,  we  may  generally  assume,  says  Mr, 
Frazer,  that  when  trees  or  groves  are  sacred  and 
inviolable,  it  is  because  they  are  believed  to  be  either 
animated  or  inhabited  by  sylvan  deities.  In  Greek 
classical  thought,  the  "  Dryads  "  were  the  spirits  or 
tutelary  divinities  of  the  Avoods.  Like  most  of  the 
Olympians,  Artemis  was  connected  not  only  with 
beast-worshi]),  but  with  plant-worship.  She  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Uaplma^a  and  Cedreatis. 
At  Ephesus,  not  only  the  olive,  but  the  oak  was 
sacred  to  her.  At  Delos  she  had  her  palm  tree. 
Her  idol  was  placed  in  or  hung  from  the  branches 
of  these  trees,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  she 
succeeded  to  the  honours  of  a  tree  worshipped  in 
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itself  and  for  itself,  or  of  the  spirit  or  genius  dwelling 
in  und  informing  it.  xVrtemis  was  therefore  originally 
a  wood  goddess.  Dionysus  also  was  originally  a  tree- 
spii'it,  just  as  he  Avas  also  an  animal  god,  absorbing  in 
liis  rights  and  titles  various  older  forms  of  both  tree- 
and  beast- worship.  He  was  called  Dendrltfs,  and  as 
such  succeeded,  like  Artemis,  to  the  cult  of  certain 
sacred  trees;  just  as,  says  Mr.  Lang,  St.  Bridget  in 
Ireland  succeeded  to  the  cult  of  the  fire  goddess  and 
to  her  ceremonial.  He  is  also  called  a'^a'Sooc,  or  the 
"god  in  the  tree."  As  a  god  he  is  not  only  the 
patron  of  the  vine  and  of  the  fig  tree,  but  also  of  all 
pleasant  trees;  the  festival  of  the  Ssi'Soo^opi'o,  as 
described  in  the  '  CEdipus  Tyrannus '  of  Sophocles,  is 
held  in  his  honour,  and  our  Ma^^-day  festivities  are 
l)ut  a  faint  and  far-off  and  innocent  echo  of  the 
Bacchanalia,  and,  like  tliem,  embody  in  their  rites  the 
relics  of  tlie  elder  primitive  faiths. 

Similar  examples  of  one  creed  inheriting  the  holy 
things  of  its  predecessor  are  common  enough,  where 
either  the  missionaries,  as  in  JMexico  and  China,  or 
the  early  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  Brittany  or 
Scandinavia,  appropriated  to  Christ  the  holy  days  of 
pagan  deities,  and  consecrated  fetish  stones  with 
the  mark  of  the  Cross.  Unluckily  we  have  no  his- 
torical evidence  as  to  the  moment  in  which  the 
ancient  tribal  totems,  fetishes,  and  sacrifices  were 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  various  Olympians, 
in  whose  cult  they  survive  like  Hies  in  amber.  But 
that  this  process  did  take  place  is  the  most  obvious 
explanation  of  the  riuk'  factors  in  the  religion  of 
Artemis,  as  of  Apollo,  Zeus,  or  Dionysus — as  als(» 
of    the    rustic    May    sports    of    tlie     English     and 
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European  peasantry  in  the  twentieth  century  of 
Christianity.     (Lang,  '  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion.') 

So  also  all  the  attributes  of  Diana,  the  goddess  of 
the  Arician  grove,  are  those  of  a  tree-spirit  or  sylvan 
deity.  Every  grove  was  her  sanctuary.  Like  a 
tree-spirit  she  helped  women  in  trouble;  she  Avas 
the  protectress  of  domestic  cattle ;  she  made  the 
rain  to  fall,  the  sun  to  shine.  (Frazer,  '  The  Golden 
Bough.') 

Still,  in  this  later  stage,  when  a  tree,  or  trees  in 
general,  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  no  longer  as 
embodying  a  tree-spirit,  but  as  its  home,  which  it 
can  quit  at  pleasure,  a  real  advance  has  been  made. 
Animism  is  passing,  by  way  of  anthropomorphism, 
into  polytheism.  Hence  in  classical  art  the  deities 
of  the  woods  and  forests,  like  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  are  depicted  in  human  shape. 

Among  savages,  it  is  the  tree-spirits  Avho  make  the 
crops  to  grow,  the  herds  to  multiply,  and  through 
them  women  are  blessed  with  offspring.  Hence 
Dion^'sus  is  the  god  of  reproduction,  and  Diana, 
under  the  name  of  Lucina,  presides  over  childbirths. 

The  tree-spirit,  Ijoiug  free  to  depart  and  take  up 
his  (or  her,  for,  as  we  may  understand  from  the  later 
mythology  here  referred  to,  tree-spirits  were  con- 
ceived of  as  male  and  female,  and  could  be  even 
married  together)  abode  when  and  where  he  (or  she) 
would,  might  select  a  pole  or  a  stone  as  equally 
suitable  for  a  dwelling-place,  and  a  relic  of  this 
ancient  thought  is  contained  in  the  lines  attributed 
to  our  Loi'd  in  the  Oxyrrhynchus  Papyrus  : 

"Raise  tlimi  tho  stone,  and  find  Me  there; 
Ck'ave  lliuii  the  wootl,  and  there  am  I." 
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What  lias  been  said,  therefore,  exphxins  the  origin 
of  tlie  Maypole.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  sacred 
tree,  and  is  endowed  with  all  its  properties.  Hence 
the  May  trees  set  np  in  Germany  at  the  doors  of 
stables  and  byres.  Hence  the  green  Iwngh  of  a 
tree  which,  as  Camden  says  of  the  Irish,  "they 
fasten  on  May  Day  against  the  house,  to  produce 
plenty  of  milk  that  summer."  Hence  the  common 
European  custom,  already  referred  to,  of  placing  a 
green  bush  on  May  Day  before  or  on  the  house  of  a 
1)eloved  maiden,  which  probably  originated  in  the 
l)ehef  of  the  fertilising  power  of  the  tree-spirit. 
Hence  the  reason  why  customs  like  the  May  tree  or 
Maypole  are  so  universal  in  the  popular  festivals  of 
European  peasants. 

A  still  later  stage  is  that  represented  by  the  May- 
doll  carried  in  the  garlands,  and  by  the  King  or  Queen 
of  the  May,  viz.  when  the  tree-spirit  is  conceived  as 
detached  from  the  tree  and  clothed  in  human  form, 
as  in  the  imperial  coin  from  Myra  in  Lycia,  men- 
tioned above,  and  even  as  embodied  in  living  men 
and  women;  when  it  is  on  the  way,  in  fact,  to 
l)ecoming  a  divinity,  which  finally  takes  shape  as 
Dionysus  and  Artemis,  Bacchus  and  Diana ;  or,  the 
dignity  of  the  male  divinity,  who  only  survives  as 
Jack-in-the-Green,  being  dropped,  the  Queen  of  tlie 
May  becomes  clothed  with  all  the  virgin  glories  and 
splendid  possil)ilities  of  the  ever-blessed  Mary,  the 
(^ueen  of  Heaven. 

We  have  not  touched  to-night  on  many  oth(>r 
interesting  customs,  more  or  less  surviving  to  tlie 
present  day,  in  our  own  and  other  lands,  connected 
with    other   seasons   of   the   year,    or  with  Church 
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Festivals,  wliicli  luuloubtctlly  bespeak  a  connection 
witli  tlie  old  worship  of  trees  as  plainly  as  do  the  May- 
day customs  and  other  rites  we  have  dealt  with. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  customs  of  decking  the 
church  with  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  revived  Harvest 
Festivals  now  so  universal,  and  those  with  which  we 
nre  all  so  familial'  at  Christmas.  In  that  festival  we 
find  coml)ined  the  Saturnalia  of  Rome,  the  ancient 
Yule-tide  Festival  of  Scandinavia,  and  the  Christian 
Feast  of  the  Nativity.  Then  the  churches  and 
houses  are  decorated  with  holly  and  evergreens,  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  Sacred  Tree  itself  is  annually 
reproduced,  to  the  delight  of  old  and  3'oung,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Christmas  Tree.  As  Mrs.  Philpot  well 
says,  "  modern  as  it  is  in  its  present  form,  the  Christ- 
mas Tree  epitomises  many  most  ancient  ideas  ;  is  the 
point  to  which  many  streams  converge,  whose  source 
is  hidden  in  a  far-distant  antiquity.  It  is  the 
meeting-point  of  the  old  pagan  belief  in  the  virtues 
vested  in  the  tree  and  of  the  quaint  fancies  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  loved  to  see  spiritual  truths 
embodied  in  material  forms.  Christ,  the  Tree  of 
Life,  blossoming  on  Christmas  Eve  in  Mary's  bosom; 
the  fatal  tree  of  Paradise  whence  sprang  the  Cross, 
the  instrument  of  man's  salvation — that  '  fruit -bear- 
iug,  heaveuly  nourished  tree,  plauted  in  the  midst  of 
redeemed  men,'  so  often  representtMl  in  medij-eval 
art;  the  miracle  of  nature  so  stirred  by  the  wonder  of 
the  event  as  to  break  forth  into  lilossom  in  the 
midst  of  winter, — all  these  ideas,  so  chai'acter- 
istic  of  uiediaM-al  thought,  becoiue  grafted  together 
with  observances  derived  from  solstitial  worship, 
upon    tJH^    stnfk    of    the    sacred    tree,    laden    with 
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offering's  and  (Iccked  Avitli  fillets.  Indeetl,  the 
Christmas  Tree  may  be  said  to  recapitulate  tlie 
whole  story  of  tree-worship — the  May  tree,  the 
Harvest  tree,  the  Greek  eiresionc,  the  tree  as  the 
syml)ol  and  embodiment  of  deity,  and  last,  bnt  not 
least,  the  Universe  tree,  bearing  the  lights  of 
heaven  for  its  frnit,  and  covering  the  world  with 
its  branches." 

The  question  has  been  asked,  A¥hy  should  you  not 
ascend  higher  than  the  Neolithic  Age  in  seeking 
for  the  origin  of  Tree-  and  Pillar-worship  ?  The 
answer  is  simple,  viz.  that  we  are  led  hereby  to  the 
period  of  the  passing  away  of  the  last  great  Ice 
Age,  and  we  know  too  little  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Paleolithic  races  to  be  able  to  say  anything  with 
certainty  as  to  them — else  were  it  easy  to  see  in  the 
worship  of  both  trees  and  serpents  an  evidence  of 
the  arboreal  habits  of  the  first  evolved  specimens  of 
the  human  race,  and  to  say  that  living  in  the  trees 
of  the  forest  the  only  creature  whose  attack  early 
man  had  to  fear  was  the  serpent,  and  that  ther(>fore, 
by  a  natural  instinct,  he  worshipped  the  tree  that 
sheltered  him,  and  the  serpent  whom  he  dreaded. 
This  is  certainly  plausible,  and  may,  no  doubt, 
contain  an  element  of  truth. 

To  revert  to  that  which  has  fornuMl  the  ])riii('i])al 
subject  of  our  consideration  this  evening  :  tlu>  main 
details  of  the  May-day  Festival,  and  the  other  rites 
and  customs  connected  with  Sacred  Trees,  as  thev 
still  survive  in,  alas!  too  few  and  a  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing number  of  localities  in  modern  JMigland,  are 
seen  to  have  their  roots  fixed  in  a  t"ai--(listaiit  past, 
when  the  races  iidiabiting  Europe  were  in  the  stage 
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of  (l{'volo})nient  represented  l)y  the  native  Anstralians 
:ni(l  other  primitive  races  of  to-day,  and  to  embody 
in  tlieniselves  tlii'ec  distinct  stages  of  primitive  Imt 
ever-advancing  tlionglit  and  cnltnre — the  first  may 
he  distingnished  in  Enrope  as  pre-Aryan,  the  two 
hitter  as  Aryan;  and  as  snch  it  is  surely  not  too 
mucli  to  express  a  pious  hope  that  where,  and  in  so 
far  as,  tliey  still  surviv(%  they  niay  ])Q  jealously  pre- 
served, as  precious  landmarks  in  the  tide  of  time. 
True  it  is,  imlla  refdifjia  retrorsurn,  but  yet  it  is 
allowable  to  wish  for  the  maintenance  and  transmis- 
sion to  posterity  of  those  relics  of  the  past  which  are 
still  to  be  found  here  and  there,  "enshrined  like  flies 
in  aml)er"  in  the  midst  of  our  twentieth  century  life, 
and  which  tell,  in  accents  more  eloquent  than  w^ords, 
that  "though  the  goal  is  long  in  winning,  and  the 
paths  ai'c  ofttimes  rough,  yet  humanity  is  led  by  'a 
way  that  it  knows  not;'  "  progress  is  the  law  of  the 
ages,  and  the  mind  of  man  grows  ever  broader  and 
deeper  and  higher  in  thought  and  feeling  with  the 
passage  of  the  suns. 

I  spoke  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper  of  a 
modern  aspect  of  tree-worship,  trcp-culture  rather 
than  troe-cnlt,  in  which  it  may  be  of  great  practical 
value,  and  not  merely  interesting  for  the  study  of 
eai'ly  folklore  and  folk-religion.  It  may  be,  and 
prol)ably  is,  too  late  to  galvanise  the  customs  con- 
nected with  May  Day  into  new  life,  and  when  they 
have  died  out,  it  is  impossible  to  revive  them,  lint 
a  youngei-  nation,  one  that  has  no  associations  with 
a  past  iiioi'c  than  three  hundred  years  back,  has 
sliowii  the  way  to  a  practical  expression  of  a  love 
i'oi- <ivcs,  and  one  that   may  bear   good   and  useful 
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fruit  ill  tliu  fiituro.  As  I  pointed  out  in  a  letter  last 
year  to  the  '  Morning  Post,'  it  is  to  the  New  World, 
to  the  United  States  of  North  America,  that  it  has 
been  left  to  estaljlish  a  new  vernal  festival  under 
the  name  of  Arhor  Day.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
for,  as  Sir  George  Bifdwood  has  said,  among  the 
Protestant  Anglo-Saxons  of  North  America  the 
historical  tradition  of  the  divinity  of  the  tree  would 
naturally  be  weak ;  yet  so  strong  is  the  feeling  of 
actual  consanguinity  and  fellowship,  and  of  worship, 
Avith  which  all  men,  and  emphatically  the  Aryan 
races,  regard  the  tree,  that  this  feeling  forced  its 
way  to  the  surface,  and  Avould  not  be  repressed.  In 
America  tliis  beneficent  festival  is  a  movable  feast, 
the  date  of  its  celebration  varying,  according  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  different  States,  from  the 
1st  of  April  to  the  31st  of  May.  It  was  first  held  in 
Nebraska,  on  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Ao-ri- 
culture,  moved  by  Mr.  J.  Stirling  Morton,  setting 
apart  the  10th  of  April,  1872,  as  "  Tree-planting 
Day."  In  April,  1874,  the  second  AVednesday  of 
April  was  proclaimed  as  "  Arbor  Day,"  and  in  1  885 
the  22nd  of  April  was  permanently  fixed  as  Arbor 
Day  for  Nebraska.  In  187G  Michigan  and  Minnesota 
followed  suit,  and  finally  New  York  in  1888;  in  which 
year,  on  tlie  oOth  of  April,  an  Act  was  passed  de- 
creeing that  "  the  Friday  following  the  1st  of  May 
in  each  year  shall  hereafter  be  known  throughout 
this  State  as  Arbor  Day."  By  a  popular  vote  of  the 
State  schools  the  "  AVhite  Elm  "  was  declared  to  be 
tlie  "T]-ee  of  tlie  State,"  and  tlie  Rose  of  Spring,  in 
all  its  grace  of  budding  beauty,  the  "  (^ueen  of 
Flowers."       Perhaps    they    were     tliiidving    of    tlu> 
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iiKiiniiiiciital  brass  formerly  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
bearing  a  crowned  rose  with  the  legend  round  it — 

''  Sis  Rosa,  ilos  tloruin 
Morbis  inediciiui  nicorum/' 

The  United  States  were  at  once  imitated  by  the 
Dominion  of  Canada ;  and  in  1890  by  Spain,  where 
King  Alphonso  XIII  fixed  the  2(ith  of  March  for  the 
annual  celebration  of  the  Fiesta  del  ArhoJ.  So  far 
I  have  followed  the  account  given  by  Sir  George 
Birdwood. 

More  recently  still  the  idea  has  been  taken  up  in 
Italy,  and  has  been  entered  into  cini  auiore  by  the 
enthusiastic  people  of  that  sunny  land.  It  is  thus 
described  by  "  Cisalpine  "  in  the  '  Gruardian '  f or  May 
21st,  1902.  The  writer  is  lamenting  the  decay  of 
the  Church  Festivals,  owing  to  the  occupation  of 
Rome  and  the  downfall  of  tlie  Temporal  Po^ver,  and 
continues :  "  What  struck  me  many  years  ago  has 
received  some  emphasis  quite  lately  in  the  institution 
of  a  secular  Italian  festival,  la  festa  degli  alheri, 
which  has  l^een  variously  conmiented  on  in  the 
Italian  ])ress.  This  new  national  festival  has  many 
of  the  elements  of  the  best  pagan  ideal.  One  feels 
the  heat  of  the  sun-god,  beneath  whose  touch  all 
nature  turns  to  thoughts  of  growth  ;  the  scent  of  the 
fields,  the  green  of  the  new  verdure,  the  blue  of  the 
hills,  the  rhythmic  swing  of  the  southern  footstep, 
the  laugh  of  children's  voices,  a  sense  that  all  natm-e 
is  awake,  accompany  us  as  we  wind  up  the  hill,  rich 
witli  liiitiu  liistory,to  plant  new  trees.  Local  officials, 
even  the  King  himself,  the  people  in  holiday  guise 
and  holiday  mind,  the  school  children,  girls  and  boys, 
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walk  or  drive  in  tJie  procession ;  for  this  is  a  public 
lioliday,  a  national  fete,  an  ode  to  the  spring.  This 
is  how  one  of  the  Italian  Journals  speaks  of  the  fete  : 
'  Long  ranks  of  girls  in  the  fields,  freed  from  the 
exercises  of  a  sterile  piety  in  the  convent  or  the 
sacristy,  as  though  blessing  with  their  fresh  smiles 
and  opening  beanty  the  vital  works  of  nature,  and 
emulating  in  trialsof  physical  strength  the  youthswho 
to-morrow  will  be  the  companions  of  their  maternal 
power — whence  will  be  born  to  Italy  brave  citizen- 
workers  for  the  commonweal — such  a  spring  vision, 
persuading  by  its  beauty  and  strength,  must  certainly 
prepare  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  those 
sacred  duties  from  which  the  country  expects  an 
ever  more  propitious  future.'  " 

Stripped  of  its  more  open  paganism,  one  asks  : 
Is  it  impossible  that  such  a  beauteous  festival  of  the 
springtime  should  once  more  become  universal  in 
England  ?  And  what  better  time  of  year  could  be 
suggested  than  some  date  within  the  three  spring- 
months,  April  to  June  ?  Some  spasmodic  attempts 
have  been  made  to  establish  such  a  festival,  and  a 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  it  should  l)e  fixed  for 
November  1  st,  with  a  view  to  re-planting  our  worn- 
out  apple-orchards,  and  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  trees  generally.  There  is  something  in  this 
suggestion,  inasmuch  as  the  apple  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  Sacred  Trees  which  the  first  Aryan 
immigrants  brought  with  them  from  the  Continent 
into  the  British  Isles — a  sul)ject  on  which  I  have 
said  nothing  to-night,  as  it  has  l)een  exhaustively 
dealt  with  l)y  Dr.  Phene, — and  it  was  the  ap]ilt^  tree 
of  the  prehistoric  Celtic  immigrants  tliat  gave  to  tlie 
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wliole  peiimsula  of  the  "West  of  England"  (Glou- 
cestershire, Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall), 
strctchino- vaguely  from  roving  Camelot  to  Lyonesse, 
"  Tlie  wave-M'orn  kingdom  of  romance,"  the  name 
of  "ancient  Avalon "  (Avelion,  Avalonise  Insula, 
"  Apple  Island  ") :  "  Deep-meadowed,  happy,  fair 
with  orchard  lawns,  and  bow'ry  hollows,  crowned 
with  summer  seas."  But  the  season  is  too  late.  It 
is  much  ])etter  to  keep  to  the  time  consecrated  from 
of  old,  and  make  of  Arbor  Day,  the  Festival  of  the 
Trees,  a  veritable  spring  or  summer  festival.  St. 
George's  Day  is  too  early.  May  Day  is  already 
appropriated  to  other,  though  kindred,  associations. 
Midsummer  Day  would  be  very  suitable ;  and  had 
the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII  taken  place  as 
originally  fixed  in  June,  I  should  say,  what  could  be 
more  fitting  and  more  practical  tlian  to  institute  an 
annually  recurring  Arbor  Day  in  the  month  of  June, 
devoted  to  the  planting  of  trees,  as  part  of  a  national 
and  universal  festival  r  I  still  see  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  done.  It  luis  already  been  carried 
out  in  connection  with  the  Jidiilees  of  her  late 
]\lajesty  in  my  own  village,  and  notably  1)}^  Mr. 
E.  D.  Till  at  Eynsford,  in  Kent,  and  no  doubt  in 
many  otluM-  places  also.  But  I  should  like  to  see  it 
national  and  universal;  an  Ar1)or  Day  Society 
exists,  and  it  cannot  do  better  tlian  liini  its  attention 
to  this  proposal  for  carrying  out  its  ol)jects. 

Trees  are  no  longer  worshipped,  and  we  do  not 
need  the  pagan  associations  which  seem  to  be 
revivcil  in  Italy;  oaks  are  no  longer  required  for  our 
iiiivy  :  but  trees  are  not  merely  an  ornament  to  the 
landscape;    they    are   a   necessary    adjunct   to    the 
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fertility  of  the  soil,  and  of  great  importance  to  the 
climate.  We  cannot  hope,  nor  would  we  wish,  to 
restore  the  mighty  forests  of  the  past,  hnt  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  prevent  further  denudation  and  to 
maintain  the  beauty  of  our  English  countryside  will 
be  of  untold  value  to  tlie  generations  to  come. 

Moreover  it  will  be  one  more  means  of  adding  to 
the  gaiety  of  the  nation,  of  bringing  youths  and 
maidens  together  in  innocent  enjoyment,  full  of  rich 
possibilities  for  the  future,  and  of  doing  something, 
though  l)ut  a  little,  to  mitigate  the  dulness  of  English 
twentieth-century  village  life. 
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TENNYSOX'S    "LOVER'S    TALE."~ITS 
ORIGINAL    AND    ANALOGUES. 

BY   WILLIAM     E.    A.    AXON,     HON.    LL.D.,    F.E.S.L. 
[Eead  Febmary  2oth,  1903.] 

When  Tennyson  was  reaching  manhood  he  wrote  in 
1827  a  poem  entitled  "The  Lover's  Tale,"  which  has 
had  a  strange  history.  It  contains  many  fine  passages, 
but  is  deficient  in  dramatic  force  as  a  narrative.  His 
friends  admired  it,  but  Tennyson  had  a  sense  of  its 
imperfections,  and  he  did  not  include  it  in  his  earlier 
volumes.  Arthur  Hallam  desired  the  pul^lication  of 
"  The  Lover's  Tale  "  because  of  the  "  magnificent 
passages  in  the  poem.  The  present  casket,  faulty 
as  it  is,  is  yet  the  only  one  in  which  the  precious 
gems  contained  therein  can  be  preserved,"  he 
said.  Tennyson  ol^jected  that  the  poem  was  too 
diffuse,  and  decided  not  to  publish.  Thereupon 
Hallam  laughingly  retorted  that  as  he  liad  the  only 
printed  copy  of  "  The  Lover's  Tale "  he  should 
make  a  fortune  by  lending  it  out  at  five  shillings  a 
head. 

Tennyson's  final  decisiou  is  conveyed  in  a  letter  to 
Moxon  the   publisher,  in    wliieli    he    says:    "After 
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mature  consideration  I  have  come  to  a  resolution  of 
not  publishing  the  last  poem  in  my  little  volume, 
entitled  '  The  Lover's  Tale.'  It  is  too  full  of  faults; 
and  though  I  think  it  might  conduce  towards  making 
me  poinilar,  yet,  to  my  eye,  it  spoils  the  completeness 
of  the  book,  and  is  better  away  :  of  course,  whatever 
expenses  may  have  been  incurred  in  printing  the 
above  must  devolve  on  me  solely."  This  letter  was 
written  November  20tli,  1 832.  In  the  following  year 
"  The  Lover's  Tale  "  was  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion, probably  before  the  printer  had  distributed  the 
tj^pe  of  the  volume  in  which  it  had  been  intended  to 
include  it.  Meanwhile,  the  poet's  friends  were  less 
willing  than  the  poet  to  lose  sight  of  it,  and  copies  in 
manuscript  were  circulated.  In  18G9  he  thought  of 
publishing  it,  "  because  someone  was  sure  to  publish 
it  some  day,"  and  he  had  some  copies  printed 
"  to  see  what  it  was  like."  His  wife  urged  him  to 
give  it  to  the  world,  but  again  he  decided  on  sup- 
pression.* 

The  poet's  hand  was  at  last  forced.  In  1870  Mr. 
Richard  Heme  Shepherd,  who  had  a  remarkable 
faculty  for  bringing  to  light  writings  which  the 
authors  desired  to  keep  in  obscurity,  printed  "  The 
Lover's  Tale,"  and  when  Mr.  Pickering  bought  up 
the  copies  to  suppress  the  edition  he  printed  it  again; 
it  was  only  finally  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the 
Court    of    Chancery    in    1875.t      Shepherd    was    a 

*  He  said,  "Allowances  must  be  made  for  the  redundance  of  youtli. 
I  cannot  pick  it  to  pieces  and  nuike  it  up  again.  It  is  rich  and  full, 
but  there  are  mistakes  in  it.  The  poem  is  the  breath  of  young 
love."  ('  Tennyson's  Life,'  by  his  son.   New  edit.,  Lond.,  1899,  p.  458.  i 

t  '  Athenajum,'  June  21st,  1879,  p.  786.  There  is  a  memoir  of 
Shepherd  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  vol.  lii,  p.  55. 
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devoted  admirer  of  Tennyson,  though  his  way  of 
manifesting  his  appreciation  must  have  been  a 
terrible  annoyance  to  a  man  of  the  Poet  Laureate's 
temperament.  When  he  learned  that  Shepherd  was 
a  poor  struggling  man  of  letters,  with  an  aged 
mother  dependent  upon  him,  Tennyson  paid  the  costs 
of  the  action. 

At  last,  in  1879,  more  than  half  a  century  after 
the  date  of  its  composition,  "The  Lover's  Tale"  was 
published.  In  a  prefatory  note  Tennyson  says : 
"  The  original  preface  to  '  The  Lover's  Tale  '  states 
that  it  was  composed  in  my  nineteenth  year.  Two 
only  of  the  three  parts  then  written  were  printed, 
when,  feeling  the  imperfection  of  the  poem,  I  with- 
drew it  from  the  press.  One  of  my  friends,  however, 
who,  boy-like,  admired  the  boy's  work,  distributed 
among  our  common  associates  of  that  hour  some  copies 
of  these  two  parts  without  my  knowledge,  without  the 
omissions  and  amendments  which  I  had  in  contem- 
plation, and  marred  by  the  many  misprints  of  the 
compositor.  Seeing  that  these  two  parts  have  of  late 
been  mercilessly  pirated,  and  that  what  I  had 
deemed  scarce  worthy  to  live  is  not  allowed  to  die, 
may  I  not  be  pardoned  if  I  suffer  the  whole  poem  at 
last  to  come  into  the  light,  accompanied  with  a 
reprint  of  the  sequel — a  work  of  my  mature  life — 
'  The  Golden  Supper '  ?  " 

Of  the  first  printed  edition  of  "  Tlie  Lover's  Tale  " 
only  two  copies  are  now  known  to  be  in  existence. 
One  is  in  the  Rowfant  Library  of  the  late  Frederick 
Locker-Lampson.  Tlie  other  copy  is  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise,  who  paid  £600  for  it.  This,  as 
the   'Athenaeum  '   remarked,   "is   the   higliest   price 
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yet  o-iven   for   a   modern  author's    book."     It  has 
some  corrections  in  the  poet's  handwriting.* 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  in  noticing  in  the  '  Academy  ' 
the  appearance  of  "  The  Lover's  Tale "  in  1879, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  in  writing  it  Tennyson 
was  under  the  influence  of  Shelley, — "  a  mastery 
that  would  have  left  little  or  no  mark  in  literature 
l)ut  for  this  poem,  in  the  first  part  of  which  the 
recent  reading  of  '  Episychidion '  has  frequently 
seduced  the  young  poet  aside  from  his  own  more 
characteristic  lano-uao-e."  The  correctness  of  this 
would  not  have  been  admitted  by  Tennyson,  who 
said  to  his  son  Hallam,  " '  The  Lover's  Tale  '  and 
'  Timbuctoo '  are  in  no  way  imitative  of  any  poet, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  nothing  of  mine  after  the 
date  of  '  Timbuctoo  '  was  imitative.  As  for  being 
original,  nothing  can  be  said  which  has  not  been 
said  in  some  form  before."  Of  this  he  once  had  a 
curious  proof.  A  Chinese  scholar  wrote  to  him  that 
in  an  untranslated  Chinese  poem  there  were  two 
whole  lines  of  Tennyson,  almost  word  for  word : 
"The  peak  is  high  and  the  stai-s  are  high, 
And  the  thought  of  a  man  is  higher."t 

"Why  not?"  asks  Tennyson.  "Are  not  human 
eyes  all  over  the  world  looking  at  the  same  objects, 
and  must  there  not  consequently  be  coincidences  of 
thought  and  impressions  and  expressions?  It  is 
scarcel}'  possil^le  for  anyone  to  say  or  write  anything 
in  this  late  time  of  the  world  to  which  in  the  rest  of 

*  'Atbenaiuu).'  May  3rd,  1902.  See  further  the  note  at  the  end 
of  this  paper,  p.  19. 

t  '  Life  of  Tennyson,'  pp.  38,  458.  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Moule  gives  a 
Cbinese  proverb  :  "  High  heaven  is  not  high;  man's  heart  is  ever 
higher"  (see  '  Chinese  Stories,'  18S1,  p.  62). 
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the    literature    of    tlie  world    a   parallel   could   not 
somewhere  be  found." 

The  truth  of  this  may  be  exemplified  by  an 
examination  of  some  of  the  varying  forms  in  Avhich 
Tennyson's  story  of  the  buried  and  resuscitated 
bride  may  be  found  in  the  literature  and  folklore  of 
various  countries. 

"  The  Lover's  Tale  "  is  based  upon  the  fourth 
novel  of  the  tenth  day  of  the  '  Decamerone.' 
Tennyson  once  told  some  friends  that  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  understand  its  allusions  unless  they  knew 
the  story  of  Boccaccio  from  which  it  was  taken. 
The  great  Italian  novelist  narrates  that  Messer 
Gentile  de  Carisendi,  a  gentleman  of  Bologna,  had 
been  in  love  with  Madonna  Catalina,  who,  however, 
was  married  to  another  suitor,  Mccoluccio  Caccia- 
nimico.  During  the  absence  of  her  husband  the 
lady  fell  into  a  sort  of  trance  and  was  placed  in  the 
tomb  as  dead.  Gentile  hears  of  her  death  and 
returns  to  Bologna,  and  secretly  visits  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  Avoman  he  had  loved,  and  loved 
in  vain.  He  opened  the  tomb,  and,  finding  some 
signs  of  life,  removed  the  body  to  his  house,  where, 
by  the  help  of  his  mother,  Catalina  Avas  nursed  back 
to  life.  tSoon  after  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  on 
her  recovery  Gentile  gave  a  great  banquet,  at  which, 
amongst  the  other  guests,  was  Niccoluccio.  Then 
Gentile  told  them  that  he  had  invited  them  because 
he  wished,  in  Persian  fashion,  to  show  them  the 
most  precious  of  all  that  he  possessed,  or  ever 
should  possess;  but  l)efore  doing  so  he  wished  to 
put  before  them  a  doul)t  for  solution.  If  a  person 
had  in  his  house  a  good  and  faithful   servant  who 
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became  ill,  and  was  then  put  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  without  further  care,  and  another  person  came 
and  took  tlie  servant  away  and  made  him  whole 
again, — would  the  first  master  have  a  claim,  if  the 
second  master  did  not  wish  to  yield  up  the  man 
whose  life  he  had  saved  ?  *  Tlie  company  discussed 
this  case  of  conscience,  and  l)y  the  voice  of  Nicco- 
luccio,  who  was  a  good  speaker,  declared  that  the 
first  master  had  forfeited  all  his  rights.  Then 
Gentile  caused  the  lady,  splendidly  dressed,  and 
l)earing  her  child  in  her  arms,  to  l^e  brought  into  the 
room,  and  restored  her  to  the  marvelling  and  grate- 
ful hus1)and.  All  this  is  told  by  Boccaccio  with  the 
simplicity,  conciseness,  grace,  and  homeliness  that 
mark  him  the  supreme  master  of  the  short  story. 
Tennj'son  has  followed  him  closely  as  to  the  inci- 
dents, but,  esjDecially  in  the  earlier  part,  is  far  more 
diffuse  than  his  original,  and  the  effect  is  marred 
rather  than  heightened  h\  the  excess  of  ornament. 
But  in  the  account  of  the  "  Golden  Supper," 
the  work  of  maturer  years,  he  follows  Boccaccio 
more  closely,  but  yet  not  so  slavishly  as  to  obscure 
his  own  individuality.  He  has  taken  the  marble 
from  Boccaccio's  great  quarry,  but  he  has  put 
his    own     artistic     strength    into    the    shaping    of 

*  The  present  Lord  Tennyson,  in  the  biography  of  his  father, 
prints  Mrs.  Bradley's  account  of  what  the  poet  told  them  of  the  out- 
line of  Boccaccio's  story.  By  a  strange  slip  of  memory  on  the  part  of 
the  poet  or  the  reporter  the  question  of  Gentile  is  thus  given  : — "  To 
whom  would  belong  by  right  a  dog  whose  master  turned  him  out  to 
die,  and  which  was  restored  to  life  and  health  by  another?"  This 
would  surely  have  been  an  indecorous  comparison,  and  both  Boc- 
caccio and  Tennyson  speak  of  a  human  being,  not  a  dog,  though 
fidelity  is  the  badge  of  the  canine  tribe  and  ingratitude  too  often 
their  reward. 
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it.*  From  whence  did  Boccaccio  derive  the 
idea  of  the  buried  bride  resuscitated  ?  Manni,  who 
seeks  to  estabhsh  an  historical  foundation  for  all 
the  stories  in  the  '  Decamerone,'  points  out  that 
Caccianimico  is  a  real  family  name,  and  refers  to  the 
remarkable  history  of  6rinevra  degli  Almieri,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  buried  alive  at  Florence  in  1396.t 
Ginevra  was  beloved  by  Antonio  Rondinello,  but  her 
parents  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Francesco  de' 
Angolanti.  After  the  marriage  she  had  an  illness, 
and  was  believed  to  be  dead.  She  was  placed  in  a 
tomb,  l^ut  in  the  night  came  out  of  her  stupor,  and 
made  her  escape  from  the  tomb  by  raising  the 
stone,  which  was  not  heavy,  and  was  still  unsealed. 
Passing  along  a  street,  ever  since  known  as  the  Via 
della  Morte,  she  knocked  at  her  husband's  door, 
who,  taking  her  for  a  ghost,  refused  her  admittance. 
Then  she  went  to  the  house  of  her  parents,  and  was 
ag'ain  denied  admission.     Then  she  bethous^ht  her  of 

*  What  a  storehouse  the  '  Decamerone  '  has  been  for  subsequent 
writers  is  strikingly  shown  in  an  excellent  article  on  "  Boccaccio  as 
a  Quarry  "  in  the  '  Quai'terly  Review  '  for  October,  1899.  There  is 
another  series  of  stories  to  which  the  name  of  "  The  Dead  Lady's 
Ring  Cycle"  might  appropriately  be  given.  A  lady  having  been 
buried  under  the  false  impression  that  she  was  dead,  a  thievish 
servant  opened  the  tomb,  in  order  to  steal  a  valuable  ring  from  her 
finger,  and  so  was  the  unconscious  instrument  of  restoring  her  to 
life.  The  heroine  of  this  incident,  which  is  said  to  have  happened 
in  1571  at  Cologne,  is  Reichmuth  Adolcl),  but  the  story  has  also 
been  told  at  Toulouse,  at  Cothele  in  Cornwall,  at  Halifax,  and  other 
places.  (See  articles  by  the  present  writer  in  the  '  Reliquary,'  vol. 
viii,  p.  146,  and  vol.  ix,  p.  248 ;  and  Bayle's  '  Dictionnaire,'  article 
Taveau.)  The  possibility  of  premature  interment  has  been  much 
discussed  by  medical  writers.  For  a  credulous  belief  we  nuiy  con- 
sult the  entertaining  book  of  J.  J.  Bruhier  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;   for  a  sceptical  view  that  of  E.  Bouchut  in  the  nineteenth. 

t  Manni :  '  Istoria  del  Decamerone,'  1742,  p.  553. 
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Antonio,  and  was  taken  into  his  home  and  nursed 
hack  to  hfe  and  health  again  by  the  faithful  lover 
and  his  mother.  They  marry,  but  after  a  time  the 
secret  leaks  out  and  Francesco  claims  his  wife ;  but 
on  appeal  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  it  is  decided 
that  the  man  who  buried  Ginevra  had  lost  his  claims 
upon  her,  and  that  the  man  who  saved  her  life  had 
a  right  to  take  her  for  his  wife.  The  story  of 
Ginevra  degli  Almieri  has  been  told  in  verses 
attributed  to  Antonio  Velletti,  a  Florentine  poet  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  has  always  been  very 
popular,  and  is  still  circulated  in  Italy  in  chap-book 
form.*  The  date  of  the  occurrence  is  sometimes 
given  as  1400,  a  year  of  pestilence.  Dr.  Marcus 
Landau  thinks  that  Boccaccio's  story  may  have 
some  historical  foundation,  but  dissents  from  Manni's 
identification  of  it  with  that  of  Ginevra  deo-li 
Almieri.  "  Da  im  Mittelalter  die  todten  moistens 
niclit  lang  unbegraben  gelassen  wurde,  so  mag  es 
wohl  haufig  vorkommen  sein,  dass  Scheintode 
l)egraben  wurde,  und  die  Entdeckung  Fines  solchen 
Falles  konnte  dem  Dichter  des  Dekameron  die 
Anreging  zu  seinen  Xovelle  gegeben  haben."t  If 
Ave  suppose  Boccaccio  to  have  known  the  story  of 
Ginevra,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  may  have  suggested 
to  his  fertile  imagination  a  narrative  in  which  the 
same  problem  receives  a  different  solution.  Who 
has  the  greatest  claim  upon  the  lady  ?  The  old 
legend    declares   for   the    lover,    whilst    Boccaccio 

*  Passano  :  '  I  Novellieii  Italiani  in  verso,'  1S6S,  p.  61.  A  popu- 
lar edition,  making  a  small  pamphlet  of  23  pages,  was  printed  by 
Adriano  Salano  at  Florence  in  1901. 

t  Landau  :  '  Die  Quellen  des  Dekamerons,  Zweite  Auflage.'  Stutt- 
gart, 1884. 
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adjudges  lier  to  the  liusband,  though  only  l^y  the 
lover's  generosity.* 

There  are  two  other  variants  in  Italian  literature 
that  should  be  noted.  Bandello  has  a  charming 
story  of  a  buried  bride.  A  young  Venetian,  Grerardo, 
falls  in  love  with  Elena,""  and  by  the  aid  of  a  woman 
Avho  had  nursed  them  both  when  babies  is  secretly 
married  to  her.  His  father  sends  him  on  a  mercan- 
tile expedition  to  Beyrout,  and  in  his  absence  the  girl, 
not  daring  to  reveal  the  truth,  is  about  to  be  married 
to  another.  She  falls  into  a  lethargy,  and,  as  dead,  is 
taken  to  the  marble  funeral  vault  of  her  family. 
Gerardo  returns  in  time  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the 
burning  torches  of  her  midnight  burial.  He  thinks 
that  she  has   poisoned  herself,   and   resolves   that, 

*  Oriental  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  state  tlie  moral  problem  in 
a  more  complicated  form.  In  a  story  still  current  in  the  valley  of 
the  Indus  we  hear  of  a  girl  who  had  been  promised  in  marriage  to 
three  different  men  by  her  father,  her  mother,  and  her  brother,  each 
acting  independently  of  the  other,  but  each  pitching  on  the  same 
date  for  the  wedding.  On  hearing  of  this  she  throws  herself  from 
the  housetop  and  is  killed.  One  of  the  three  bridegrooms  deter- 
mines to  be  cremated  with  her,  a  second  decides  to  remain  and 
guard  the  grave,  and  the  third  turns  fakeer.  In  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  he  learns  the  art  of  bringing  the  dead  to  life  again. 
He  decides  to  resuscitate  his  dead  bride,  but  the  incantation  brings 
back  also  the  man  who  was  cremated  with  her.  There  are  therefore 
three  claimants  for  the  girl's  hand.  The  Oriental  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  thus  stated  : — "  The  youth  and  the  maiden,  having  been 
the  same  dust,  must  be  regarded  as  brother  and  sister  now  that  they 
are  restored  to  life;  therefore  they  cannot  marry.  The  suitor  who 
raised  the  pair  from  the  dead  miist  be  viewed  iis  their  father,  since 
he  was  the  author  of  their  second  birth;  therefore  the  maiden  cannot 
be  married  to  him.  But  the  third  suitor  who  merely  watched  by 
the  bones  must  be  considered  diilerently.  He  bears  no  relationship 
Avhatever  to  these  children  of  resurrection,  and  to  him,  therefore, 
the  girl  belongs,  and  him  she  must  marry."  (Swynnerton  :  '  Indian 
Nights  Entertainment,'  1802,  p.  237.) 
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before  killing  himself,  lie  will  see  her  dead  body. 
Aided  by  Comito,  a  sailor,  he  gains  access  to  the 
vault,  and  takes  the  body  away  into  the  boat.  At 
last  Comito  convinces  him  that  this  is  madness,  and 
they  are  returning  to  the  cemetery  Avhen  Gerardo 
finds  some  traces  of  life  in  Elena.  They  take  her  to 
the  house  of  Comito,  where  she  recovers  from  her 
swoon.  Gerardo  then  induces  his  sister  to  shelter 
her.  Meanwhile,  his  father  presses  Gerardo  to 
marry,  and  is  greatly  amazed  when  he  is  told  the 
story  of  Elena.  When  she  is  claimed  by  the  man  to 
whom  her  father  had  promised  her,  there  is  no 
difiiculty  in  defeating  him,  as  the  nurse  is  a  witness 
of  the  contract  of  matrimony  with  Gerardo  by 
which  Elena  was  already  bound.  This  claim  is 
made  in  her  father's  absence,  l)ut  when  he  returns 
he  is  fully  content  with  the  choice  his  daughter  has 
made. 

There  are  artistic  improbabilities  in  the  story,  but 
it  is  told  with  much  grace,  and  carries  the  reader's 
sympathies.  The  scene  in  which  the  secret 
marriage  is  described,  apart  from  its  significance  to 
the  story,  is  of  interest  as  showing  what  might  con- 
stitute a  valid  marriage  in  Venice  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Bandello  dedicates  this  novella  to  Carlo 
Brachietto,  Signore  di  Marigni,  and  says  that  it  was 
narrated  "  in  una  onorata  compagnia  "  by  Cavaliere 
Gerardo  Boldiero.  The  other  is  a  story  found  in 
Cinthio.  In  Seville,  he  says,  Consalvo,  a  rich  man, 
married  Agata,  an  undowered  girl,  of  whom  he  soon 
tired.  He  was  a  man  of  chano-eable  and  lascivious 
manners,  and  Avas  infatuated  with  Asseglia,  a  courte- 
zan.    He   decided  to  poison   his    wife   in  order  to 
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marry  liis  mistress.  He  took  comisel  with  Rliisti,  a 
medical  student,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  vainly 
making  love  to  Agata.  Instead  of  tlie  poison  Con- 
salvo  asked  for,  Rhisti  gave  him  a  soporific.  This 
he  administers  to  Agata,  who  is  thought  to  be  dead 
and  is  accordingly  buried.  Rhisti  takes  her  out  of 
the  sepulchre,  but  cannot  persuade  her  to  break  her 
marriage  vows,  even  when  the  husband  has  proved 
to  be  so  great  a  villain.  Meanwhile,  Consalvo 
marries  Asseglia  and  finds  her  very  different  from 
Agata.  In  one  of  their  many  quarrels  he  expresses 
his  regret  that  he  had  poisoned  his  wife.  Asseglia, 
who  is  tired  of  him,  causes  his  confession  to  be 
reported  to  the  authorities,  and  he  is  arrested 
and  condemned  to  death.  But  when  Agata 
hears  of  this  she  appears  before  the  authorities 
and  saves  the  life  of  her  unworthy  husband.  And 
so  they  came  together  again  and  lived  happily  ever 
after.* 

This  story  was  adopted  as  a  motive  by  more  than 
one  old  English  dramatist.  In  '  How  a  Man  may 
Choose  a  Good  Wife  from  a  Bad  '  we  have  the 
incident  of  the  attempted  poisoning  followed  by 
resuscitation,  the  charge  of  murder,  and  the  re- 
appearance of  the  injured  wife.  This  has  been 
attributed  to  Thomas  Heywood  and  also  to  Joshua 
r^ooke.  The  same  jilot,  somcAvhat  altered  and 
manipulated,  is  to  be  found  in  '  The  Faire  JNIaide  of 
Bristow,'  which  appeared  in  1605.  There  is  also  a 
similarity  between  part  of  the  plot  of  tlie  "  Fair 
Maid  "  and  of  the    "  London   Prodigal,"    tliongli    it 

*  Cintliio :    '  Gli     Hecatonnnitti,'  Deca  Terza,   novella   v    (^lolio. 
tome  i,  p.  54-5). 
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does  not  touch  that  side  of  it  Avhich  concerns  '  The 
Lover's  Tale.'* 

In  Arniiu  niul  Jiirentano's  '  Knaben  Wunder- 
liorn  '  there  is  a  curious  dialect  poem  which  was 
comnmnicated  b}^  H.  von  AVestenberg.  It  is  entitled 
"  Uer  Fiirber,"  and  relates  the  betrothal  of  a  3'oung 
girl  who  promises  to  wait  for  the  return  of  her  lover, 
but  is  forced  by  her  parents  to  marry  an  elderly 
suitor.  The  lover  has  a  dream  in  which  he  sees  his 
sweetheart,  and  immediately  starts  on  his  return, 
but  only  to  find  her  buried.  He  digs  up  the  grave, 
and,  finding  her  alive,  takes  her  to  the  husband's 
house.  The  unexpected  apparition  frightens  the 
husband  into  a  fit,  and  he  dies  the  same  night,  and 
so  removes  the  only  obstacle  to  the  marriage  of  the 
girl  and  her  first  betrothed. f 

Dr.  Felix  Liebrecht  thinks  that  Boccaccio's  story 
is  the  source  of  Joliann  Peter  Trietz's  '  Leben  aus 
den  Tode  '  (Danzig,  1G44),  but  it  deviates  from  it 
in  the  same  incidents  as  "  Der  Farber." 

From  Dr.  Tjiebrecht  we  learn  tliat  in  a  Portuguese 
romance  the  heroine,  Guimar,  is  betrothed  against 
her  will,  but  dies  of  grief  before  the  marriage  is 
accomplished.  Her  lover,  Don  Joao,  on  his  return 
seeks  Guimar's  sepulchre  and  contemplates  suicide, 
when  the  Viro-in  Marv  restores  Guimar  to  life. 
Their  marriage  takes  place  Avithout  any  further 
trial.!     He  also  states  that  there  is  a  Spanish  popular 

*  See  '  The  Faire  Maide  of  Bristow,"  reprinted  from  the  qnavto  of 
1(j05,  edited  by  Arthur  Hobson  Qniun  (Phihidelphia,  1902, pp.  12—14). 

t  '  Des  Knaben  Wunderborn,'  alte  deutscbe  Lieder,  gesammelt 
von  L.  Acbim  v.  Arnim  u.  Clemens  Brentano  ;  neu  lierausgegeben 
vun  Friedrieb  Bremer,  Leipzig  (O.  J.),  p.  501. 

J  Liebrecht  :  '  Zur  Yolkskimde,'  Heilbronn,  1S79,  p.  Go. 
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romance  in  Avliicli  the  scene  is  laid  at  Barcelona. 
Don  Jnan,  retnrning  from  a  journey,  finds  that 
Maria,  his  l^eloved,  has  been  married  to  another,  but 
has  died  of  grief.  He  seeks  the  tomb,  and  by  the 
interposition  of  the  Virgin  Mary  she  is  restored  to 
life.  On  the  way  they  meet  Maria's  husband,  who 
asks,  "Who  is  the  lady  with  you  ?  If  she  were  not 
l)uried  I  should  think  it  was  my  wife."  Don  Juan 
replies,  "  She  was  yours,  but  now  she  is  mine."  The 
matter  comes  before  a  tribunal,  and  Don  Juan's 
claim  is  upheld.*  The  story  is  found  in  France  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  '  Le  G-rand  Parangon  des 
Nouvelles,'  which  is  said  to  have  been  completed  in 
1536  by  Nicolas  de  Troyes,  nouvelle  CXXVI  is  "  D'un 
gentilhomme,  qui  pour  I'amour  qu'il  avoit  a  une 
femme  qui,  par  force  de  maladie  on  pensoit  qu'elle 
fut  mortes  et  fut  enterree,  et  le  gentilhomme  I'alla 
cercher  de  nuyt  a  son  sejDulchre  pour  avoir  un 
baisser  d'elle  et  fit  tant  qu'elle  revint  de  mort  a 
trespas."  The  book  has  not  been  printed  in  full, 
Imt  from  the  argument  the  tale  would  appear  to  ])e 
taken  from  Boccaccio. t 

Dr.  Landau  tells  us  that  there  are  some  traces  of 
the  legend  in  Marie  de  France's  '  Lai  d'Eliduc' 
Here  Eliduc's  Avife,  learning  that  his  lieloved,  who 
was  thought  to  be  dead,  is  alive,  retires  into  a 
convent  in  order  that  Eliduc  may  marry  his  first 
love.     "  Guildeluc  spielt  liier  ungefahr  dieselbe  Role 

*  Liebrecht  gives  the  analysis  of  "  La  amante  resuscitada  "  from 
MilayFuntanals's'Observaciones  sobre  la  poesia  popular '(Barcelona, 
lb53,  p.  125). 

t  '  Le  Grand  Parangon,'  public  par  Emile  Mabiilo,  Paris,  1809. 
See  also  Toldo  :  '  Contributo  alio  studio  della  Xovella  Fruncese  del 
XV'  e  xvi  secolo.'     Roma,  1895,  p.  83. 
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Avie  Gentile  in  den  Xovelle,  ja  sie  bringt  ein  nocli 
grosseres  Opfer  da  sie,  die  rechtmassige  Gattin,  der 
Geliebten  ihren  Platz  abtritt."  (S.  327.)  If 
Boccaccio  has  in  part  been  anticipated,  he  has 
also  been  imitated  by  French  writers,  for,  in  addition 
to  the  story  by  Nicolas  de  Troyes,  Dr.  Liebrecht 
states  that  Florian's  '  Valerie,'  Gratian  de  Conrtilz's 
'  La  MorteVive,'  and  Alexandre  Dumas's  '  Silvandire' 
have  all  been  suggested  by  the  story  of  Gentile  in  the 
'  Decanierone.'  It  is  interesting  to  find  it  also  in 
the  '  Causes  Celebres '  of  Pitaval,  but  without  names 
or  dates.  From  the  Avork  it  Avas  translated  into 
English  by  Stephen  Collet.*  He  argues  that  it  is 
an  "  imperfect  version "  of  the  story  of  Ginevra 
Avhich  he  cites  from  Manni. 

A  little  earlier  the  Florentine  narrative  attracted 
the  notice  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  whose  poem  of 
Ginevra  is,  unfortunately,  a  fragment.  He  found  the 
narrative  in  '  L'  Osservatore  Fiorentino.'  In  that 
poem  the  name  of  the  heroine  is  Ginevra,  that  of  her 
husband  Gherardi,  whilst  the  lover's  designation 
does  not  appear.  The  poet  makes  the  apparent 
death  occur  betAveen  the  betrothal  and  the  day 
aj^pointed  for  the  marriage.  This  fragment  Avas 
written  by  Shelley  at  Pisa,  in  1821,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  he  did  not  Ha'c  to  complete 
it.  AMiat  remains  is  sufficient  to  shoAV  the  ethereal 
grace  and  dignity  Avith  Avhich  the  old  story  Avould 
have  been  invested  by  this  bright  spirit. 

Leigh  Hunt's  'Legend  of  Florence'  is  a  drama 
founded  on  the  story  of  GineA^ra.  The  character  of 
her  husband,  Francesco  Agolanti,  is  shown  in  A'ery 

*  •  Relics  of  Literature,'  1823,  p.  186. 
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dark  colours.  He  is  a  jealous  tyrant  wlio  miscon- 
strues alike  the  speech  and  tlie  silence  of  his  wife. 
She  is  placed  in  the  tomb,  and,  recovering  from  her 
trance,  makes  her  way  to  the  house  of  her  husband, 
who,  taking  her  for  a  ghost,  refuses  her  admission. 
She  is  also  refused  by  her  mother,  and  then  applies 
to  Rondinello,  who  had  been  a  suitor  for  her  hand, 
and  of  Avhom  Agolanti  was  madly  jealous.  Rondi- 
nello admits  her  and  places  her  in  the  care  of  his 
mother.  After  five  days  Agolanti  learns  the  truth 
and  demands  his  wife.  At  first,  Ginevra  thinks  it 
her  duty  to  rejoin  her  husband,  but  at  length  revolts 
at  the  scandalous  excesses  of  his  words,  and  bursting 
from  him,  exclaims  : 

''  Loose  me  and  hearken. 
Madness  will  crush  my  senses  in,  or  speak  : 
The   fire    of    the    heavenward    sense    of    my    wrong 

crowns  me ; 
The  voice  of  the  patience  of  a  life  cries  out  of  me ; 
Evei'ything  warns  me.     I  will  not  return. 
I  claim  the  judgment  of  most  Holy  Church. 
I'll  not  go  back  to  that  unsacred  house, 
Where  heavenly  ties  restrain  not  hellish  discord. 
Loveless.,  remorseless,  never  to  be  taught — 
I  came  to  meet  with  pity,  and  find  shame; 
Tears^  and  find  triumph  ;  peace,  and  a  loud  sword. 
The  convent  walls — bear  me  to  those — in  secret, 
If  it  may  be ;  if  not,  as  loudly  as  strife, 
Drawing  a  wholesome  tempest  through  the  streets ; 
And  there  as  close  as  bonded  hands  may  cling, 
V\\  hide  and  pray  for  ever,  to  my  grave." 

Agolanti  endeavours  to  force  her  to  accompany  him. 
She  swoons,  and  Rondinello  receives  her  in  his  arms 
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as  she  falls.  Agolanti  tries  to  kill  liini,  l)ut  his 
sword  is  intercepted  by  Colonna,  a  friend  of  Ron- 
dinello.  Colonna  and  Agolanti  then  fight,  and  the 
husl)and  is  slain,  leaving  Ginevra  free  to  marry 
Rondinello. 

This  drama  is  written  with  great  spirit,  and  con- 
tains some  fine  lines.  It  was  first  prodnced  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  February  7th,  1840,  and 
secured  the  favour  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  went  two 
or  three  times  to  see  it,  and  in  1852  had  it  per- 
formed at  Windsor  Castle.  Leigh  Hunt  was  de- 
lighted with  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
Queen.  And  to  one  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  a 
criticism  of  the  uncle  the  eulogium  of  the  niece  must 
have  been  pleasant.* 

The  most  curious  parallel — though  only  a  partial 
one — of  the  story  of  Ginevra  is  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  of  Chinese  novels  knoAvn  as  the  '  Lung- 
tu-Kung-ngan.'  These  stories  are  intended  to 
show  the  wisdom  in  the  detection  of  crime  and  the 
settlement  of  disputes  of  a  magistrate  named  Pao- 
Kung,  who  unites  the  detective  ability  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  to  the  judicial  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

According  to  this  narrative,  a  young  graduate, 
whilst  his  parents  are  away  from  the  house  on  the 
day  of  the  feast  of  the  dead,  is  playing  with  a  red 
ivory  ball  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  great  A'alue, 
when  he  sees  on  the  balcony  of  the  next  house  the 
pretty  feet  of  a  damsel,  the  remainder  of  whose  body 

•  Leigh  Hunt  also  dealt  with  the  theme  in  prose,  for  be  included 
in  his  '  One  Hundred  Romances  of  Real  Life '  (London,  1843, 
p.  96)  an  English  translation  of  the  narrative  from  Pitaval.  and 
poirta  out  its  resemblance  to  the  story  of  Ginevra. 
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is  concealed  from  view  by  the  curtain.  He  throws 
the  ball  on  the  balcony  and  then  gains  admission  to 
the  house  in  order  to  re-obtain  it.  The  girl  is  very 
pretty,  and  not  at  all  bashful.  The  result  of  the 
interview  is  that  the  two  young  people  decide  upon 
matrimony.  They  hope  to  regularise  this  clandes- 
tine union  by  a  formal  marriage  arranged  by  the 
parents,  but  a  difficulty  arises  between  the  fathers, 
as  each  wants  to  secure  the  young  man  for  the  per- 
formance of  funeral  duties.  The  father  of  Hoa- 
hien  will  only  give  his  daughter  to  a  young  man 
who  will  forsake  his  own  family  and  take  the 
position  of  a  real  son  to  his  father-in-law.  This 
proves  a  fatal  obstacle,  and  at  last  the  young  man, 
in  spite  of  his  solemn  promise  to  the  girl,  is  induced 
by  his  father  to  marry  another.  On  hearing  of  the 
wedding  of  her  faithless  lover,  Hoa-hien  falls  into  a 
trance,  and  is  taken  for  dead  and  carried  to  the 
tomb.  One  of  the  servants,  Li- Sin,  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  girl,  returns  at  night  to  the  ceme- 
tery, and  as  he  kisses  her  discovers  signs  of 
returning  animation.  She  awakens  from  her  long 
sleep  and  learns  what  has  happened,  and  the  two 
decide  that  she  shall  not  return  home,  but  live  with 
Li-Sin  as  his  wife.  The  sale  of  the  clothes  and 
jewels  with  which  she  has  been  buried  furnish  them 
with  the  means  of  subsistence.  Six  months  later 
the  house  in  which  they  dwelt  was  burned  down. 
Hoa-hien  escapes  into  the  street,  and,  losing  sight  of 
her  husband,  wanders  distractedly  about  until  she 
recognises  her  father's  house.  She  knocks  at  the 
door  and  declares  who  she  is,  but  is  refused  ndnu's- 
sioii.     The    servants    take    her    for    a    spirit,    and 

VOL.    XXIV,  7 
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promise  that  on  the  next  day  sacrifices  shall  be  made 
for  the  repose  of  her  soul.     Then  she  goes  to  the 
next  honse,  which  is  that  of  her  lover.    She  tells  the 
servant  that  she  is  Hoa-hien,  and  sends  a  message, 
mentioning  the  ivory  ball,  to  his  master.     He  also 
thinks  it  is  a  spirit,  and  orders  the  servant  to  burn 
some  incense  for  its  repose.     Finally  arming  himself 
with  a  sword,  he  goes  out,  and  Hoa-hien  begs  for 
pity.     Still  supposing  the  apparition  to  be  a  ghost, 
he  adjures  the  spirit  to  return  to  the  house  of  her 
father    and   mother,    and   to    be    content   with    the 
incense  he  has  burned.     He  returns  into  the  house, 
but  Iloa-liien's  cries  continue,  and  Fan-Sieu  issues 
forth  again  and  strikes  her  head  off  with  his  sword. 
This  in  Chinese  folklore  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  method  of  rendering  ghosts  harmless, — and 
it  is  certainly  equally  efficacious  with  human  beings. 
Tlic  watch  find  the  dead  body  of  Hoa-hien,  and  her 
father  has  a  dream  in  which  she  tells  him  of  her 
death.     He  accuses  Fan-Sieu  as  the  murderer  of  liis 
daughter,  and  the  case  is  brought  before  Pao-Kung 
for   adjudication.      The    magistrate   lias    a   placard 
posted  over  the  city  stating  that  the  tomb  of  Hoa- 
hien  had  been  violated,  and  that  she  had  been  found 
murdered,    and   offering   a   reward    of   a   thousand 
pieces  of  silver  to  the  person  who  had  taken  her 
from  the  tomb  and  brought  her  to  life  again,  if  he 
would  come  forward  and  reveal  the  truth.     Li-Sin 
saw   this    notice,    and   revealed   his    share    in    the 
transaction.       Pao-Kung,   however,    regarded    him 
as  the  real  cause  of  the  catastrophe,  and  condemned 
him  to  be  l^eheaded.     Fan-Sieu  was  acquitted,  Imt 
the  memory  of  his  bi-oken  vow  and  of  the  sad  end 
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of  liis  betrothed  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  died 
after  suffering  a  long  and  cruel  malady.* 

Thus  we  trace  the  story  of  the  buried  bride  who 
came  to  life  again,  and  find  it  in  varying  forms, 
pathetic  or  grotesque,  4n  the  literature  or  folklore 
of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Grermany,  and 
England. t  We  find  it  in  the  valleys  of  Hindustan, 
and  in  the  land  of  marvels,  China.  A  story  that  has 
charmed  the  winter  nights  and  whiled  away  the 
summer  evenings  of  many  climes,  a  story  that  fired 
the  imagination  of  Boccaccio  and  Bandello,  of 
Shelley  and  of  Tennyson,  appeals  to  the  universal 
brotherhood,  and  has  in  it  that  touch  of  nature 
which  "  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

*  '  Novelle  Cinesi,  tradotte  da  Carlo  Puini,'  Piacenza,  1871,  p.  71. 
There  is  a  modern  Chinese  poem  which  aims  at  expressing  the 
emotions  of  a  girl  who  has  been  buried  alive  by  her  father  in 
revenge  for  an  attempted  elopement.  See  '  Chinesische  Gedichte,' 
deutsch  von  Adolf  Seubert,  Leipzig  (0.  J.),  p.  37. 

t  Since  this  paper  was  in  type  the  writer  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  proof-sheets  of  the  work  in  which  Mr.  Thos.  T.  Wise  deals, 
in  masterly  fashion,  with  the  intricate  bibliography  of  '  The  Lover's 
Tale,'  and  of  Tennyson's  other  writings — a  work  which  will  earn 
the  gratitude  of  the  lovers  and  students  of  literature. 
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BY    ERNEST     HARTLEY     COLERIDGE,    M.A.,    HOX.    F.R.S.L. 
[Read  March  25th,  1903.] 

I  ONCE  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  meet  at  the  Authors' 
Chib  the  late  William  Morris,  poet,  jDrinter,  artist, 
art  furnisher,  and  socialist.  It  was  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  the  keen,  vigorous  spirit  was 
affected  by  the  near  approach  of  mortal  sickness, — 
affected,  but  not  changed  or  weakened.  When  I 
came  up  to  the  table  where  he  was  already  seated — 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands — he  looked  up  and 
greeted  me  in  this  wise  :  "  Your  grandfather  wrote 
a  few  perfect  poems,  but  as  for  that  old  lake-poet 
Wordsworth,  he  [I  will  not  attempt  to  give  the 
exact  words] — he  never  wrote  any  poetry  at  all." 
I  hardly  think  he  could  have  meant  what  he  said 
about  Wordsworth;  if  so  (to  adapt  a  phrase  of 
Rol3ert  Browning's)  the  less  William  Morris  he. 
But  he  certainly  did  hold,  as  his  Kelmscott  edition 
(noAv  worth  far  more  than  its  weight  in  silver) 
proves,  that  only  a  few  of  Coleridge's  poems,  a  few 
gems,  are  worth  preserving,  and  that  the  rest  may  be 
allowed  to  perish.  This  is,  I  think,' a  superstition  of 
the  moment — an  eidolon  coIiduixu-iiui,  a  ghost  of  the 
book-market,  formidable  but  unsubstantial.  True 
it  is  that  between  Coleridge  in  his  early  youth,  not 
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yet  inspired,  and  Coleridge  at  his  best,  or,  again, 
between  Coleridge  as  a  lyrical  and  Coleridge  as  a 
dramatic  poet,  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed ;  but  the 
truth,  the  unrhetorical  truth,  is  that  over  and  above 
the  half-dozen  wms  of  the  first  water  there  are  more 
than  fifty  others  which  have  not  perished  in  the 
dust.  Take  the  selections,  the  handiwork  of  critics 
and  poets.  Mr.  Swinburne's  tale  of  '  Lyrical  and 
Imaginative  Poems '  numbers  48 ;  Mr.  Andrew- 
Lang's  '  Selections  from  Coleridge  '  numbers  33  ;  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke's  '  Golden  Book  of  Coleridge  '  con- 
tains 84- ;  and  Dr.  Garnett's '  Poetry  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  '  over  100  pieces.  After — I  am  quoting 
from  a  letter  to  his  brother  George, — after  he 
had  "  snapped  his  squeaking  baby-trumpet  of 
sedition " — or,  as  Byron  put  it,  "  let  to  the 
*  Morning  Post '  its  aristocracy," — Coleridge  used  to 
maintain  that  heads — that  is,  voters — must  be 
weighed,  not  counted.  Here  and  now  I  will  sa}' 
nothing  about  voters,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  poems  must  be  weighed,  not  counted ;  and 
it  is  but  to  answer  the  critics  according  to  their 
criticism  that  I  have  laboured  this  question  of 
numbers — of  (|uantity  rather  than  quality — before 
asserting  that  it  is  only  in  seven  or  eight  poems 
tliat  Coleridge  betrays  the  fact  that  he  Avas  a 
dweller  among  the  mountains,  that,  as  Lamlj  has  it, 
"  lie  hved  in  Skiddaw."  And  yet  he  was  familiar 
witli  idmost  the  whole  of  the  Lake  District — second 
only  to  Wordsworth  in  a  general  knowledge  of  its 
main  features.  For  the  few  years — four  or  five 
at  most  if  his  long  absences  are  omitted — which  he 
divided  between  Keswick  and  Grasmere,  he  read, 
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learnt,  marked,  and  took  into  his  inmost  soul 
every  effect  of  sunshine  or  of  shade,  every  modifica- 
tion of  outline  of  ridge  or  peak,  every  accentuation, 
every  undulation  of  foreground — the  moss,  the 
stones,  the  puddles  at  his  feet,  the  glimmer  and 
gloom  of  silver  and  el)on  on  the  surface  of  the  lakes, 
the  pageantry  of  mist  and  cloud,  the  light,  the 
colour,  the  magic,  the  enchantment  of  the  hills. 
He  was  fulfilled  with  the  vision,  and  the  record 
remains — an  unique,  a  marvellous  record, — trans- 
figured, indeed,  by  genius,  but,  with  rare  and  brief 
exceptions,  untranslated  into  song. 

But  before  I  touch  upon  the  Keswick  poems  I 
must  dwell  upon  one  or  two  incidents  of  Coleridge's 
earlier  years  before  he  settled  at  Greta  Hall,  before 
the  triumvirate  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Coleridge 
were  grouped  together  and  nicknamed  Lakists.  I 
can  throw  no  pictures  on  the  screen,  I  have  no 
magic  lantern — only  the  dim  and  intermittent 
lantern  of  speech, — but,  thanks  to  the  record,  I  can 
for  a  few  brief  moments  bring  you  within  speaking 
distance  of  one  who  wrote  as  he  spoke — that  is,  when 
press  and  publisher  were  out  of  his  ken, — and  for 
the  sake  of  the  text  you  must  bear  Avith  and  forgive 
the  commentary. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  love  of  mountain 
scenery,  the  admiration  for  precipitous  crags  and 
wide  stretches  of  barren  hillside,  was  a  new  fashion, 
hardly  as  yet  a  reality  in  Coleridge's  youth.  Wliite, 
of  Selborne,  describes  the  Sussex  Downs  as  "  a 
chain  of  majestic  mountains,"  and  adds,  "  For  my 
own  part  I  think  there  is  something  peculiarly 
sweet  and  anuising  in  the  shapely  figured  aspect  of 
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cluilk  hills  ill  preference  to  those  of  stone,  which  are 
rugged,  broken,  abrupt,  and  shapeless."  Even  that  was 
a  novel  and  daring  sentiment.  It  was  the  champaign 
— the  smiling  plain,  rich,  cultivated  lands,  park,  and 
forest — which  a^ipealcd  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque 
in  the  eighteenth  ccntiirv.  The  first  mountaineer 
who  climlied  a  dark  l)row  for  the  sake  of  climbina" 
was,  I  believe,  the  poet  Petrarch,  who  ascended  the 
Mons  Veiifosus  in  the  south  of  France ;  and  he,  if  I 
remember  aright,  made  a  considerable  splutter  over 
the  job,  and  was  not  impressed  by  what  he  saw. 
Mountains  were  by  no  means  flattered  in  the  brave 
days  of  old;  they  were  miscalled  cruel,  savage, 
horrible,  the  perilous  abodes  of  mystery  and  terror. 

Even  in  1807,  lono-  after  "  The  Brothers  "  and 
"  Michael  "  had  appeared  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
'  Lyrical  Ballads,'  a  learned  and  fashionable  poetaster, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice,  appealed  successfully  to  the 
public  taste  by  his  poem  on  "Richmond  Hill;"  and  it 
was  not  till  Scott  poured  forth  his  romantic  poems 
and  poetical  romances,  and  Byron,  dosed,  "as  he  said, 
by  Shelley,  imitated  and  interpreted  Wordsworth  in 
his  magnificent  Third  Canto  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  that 
the  average  Briton  yielded  to  the  enchantment  of 
burn  and  peak,  of  moor  and  crag  and  fell. 

Coleridge's  first  experience  of  mountain  scenery 
was  in  the  summer  of  1794,  when,  in  company  with 
a  college  friend,  one  Joseph  Hucks,  he  made  a  tour 
on  foot  through  the  greater  part  of  ISTortli  "Wales. 
His  heart  and  head  were  full  to  overflowing  with 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  vi\i(l  and  personal  nature  ; 
of  republican  and  socialistic  notions,  equality  and 
fraternity;  of  his  lost  love,  Mary  Evans,  whom  he 
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caught  sight  of,  he  says,  accidentally  at  Wrexham;  and 
his  letters  contain  one  tribute,  and  only  one,  to  the 
scenery  through  Avliich  he  was  passing.  He  was  on 
his  way  from  Llangunnog  to  Bala,  and  he  describes 
the  last  twelve  miles  as  "  sublimely  beautiful."  "  It 
was  scorcliingly  hot.  I  applied  my  mouth,  ever  and 
anon,  to  the  side  of  the  rock,  and  sucked  in  draughts 
of  water  cold  as  ice,  and  clear  as  infant  diamonds  in 
their  embryo  dew.  The  rugged  and  stony  clefts  are 
stupendous,  and  in  winter  form  cataracts  most 
astonishing ;  now  there  is  just  enough  sun-glittering 
Avater  dashed  over  them  to  '  soothe,  not  to  disturb  the 
ear.'  I  slept  by  the  side  of  one  an  hour  or  more." 
Two  years  later,  in  August,  1796,  he  was  in  Derby- 
shire, and  visited  the  "  thrice  lovely  vale  of  Ham, 
a  vale  hung  with  woods  all  round,  except  just  at  its 
entrance.  It  is  without  exception  the  most  beautiful 
place  I  ever  saw."  Derbyshire  had  supplanted 
"Wales.  A  year  goes  by,  and  he  becomes  the  neigh- 
bour and  intimate  friend  of  Wordsworth.  The 
following  passage  in  "  Osorio,"  the  original  draft  of 
"  Remorse,"  must,  I  surmise,  be  traced  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  Thirlmere  and  Lancy  Beck  which  had  been 
given  him  by  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  Dorothy. 
At  any  rate  it  fits  that  exquisite  scene  as  it  was  before 
the  ancient  watermarks  were  obliterated  by  the 
Manchester  Reservoir. 

"  You  can't  mistake.     It  is  a  small  green  dale 
Built  all  around  with  high,  off-sloping  hills. 
And  from  its  shape  our  peasants  aptly  call  it 
The  Giant's  Cradle.     '.I'liere's  a  lake  in  the  midst, 
And  round  its  hanks  tall  wood  that  branches  over, 
And  makes  a  kind  of  fairy  forest  grow 
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Down  ill  the  water.     At  the  furtlier  end 

A  puny  cataract  falls  on  the  lake^ 

And  there  (a  curion.s  .sight)  you  see  its  shadow 

For  ever  curlino-,  like  a  wreath  of  smoke, 

Up  thronuh  the  foliage  of  those  fairy  trees/' 

I  quote  these  lines  because  they  were  written  b}^ 
Coleridge  two  years  before  he  set  foot  in  Westmore- 
land, and  they  show  that  by  this  time  (1797)  heart 
and  eye  were  prepared  for  the  revelation  which 
he  was  to  receive  himself,  and,  in  turn,  to  make 
manifest  to  others.  Hitherto  it  might  have  been 
said  of  mankind  generally,  with  regard  to  the  finer 
perception  of  Nature  in  her  wilder  aspects,  that 
"  having  eyes  they  saw  not." 

Lastly,  we  come  to  that  extraordinary  prediction 
which  Colerido-e  uttered  over  the  cradle  of  his  first- 
born,  Hartley,  a  prediction  which  was  fulfilled  both 
in  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter.  The  lines  occur  in 
"  Frost  at  Midnight,"  which  was  written  in  February, 
1798,  whilst  he  was  living  and  likely  to  live  in 
Somersetshire,  two  years  and  a  half  l)efore  he  took 
up  his  fpiarters  at  Keswick. 

''  I  was  reared 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim, 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  thou,  my  hahe,  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sand}'  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountains  and  beneath  the  clouds 
A\'liicli  image  in  their  hulk  hotli  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags.     So  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language  which  thy  (lod 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  Himself." 
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Yet  one  more  experience  of  mountaineering  was  to 
befall  Coleridge  before  lie  bent  liis  steps  northward. 
In  May,  1799,  at  the  close  of  a  nine  months'  residence 
in  German}^,  he  joined  a  party  of  his  fellow-students 
at  the  University  of  Gottingen  on  a  three  days'  tour 
in  the  Hartz  mountains.^  He  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  scenery,  of  which  the 
following  remarkable  sentence  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample: — "The  valley  or  basin  into  which  we  look 
down  is  called  the  Wald  Rauschenbach — that  is,  the 
Valley  of  the  Roaring  Brook ;  and  roar  it  did  most 
solemnly.  .  .  .  Now  again  is  nothing  but  fir  and 
pine  above,  below,  around  us  !  How  awful  is  the  deep 
unison  of  their  undividable  murmur ;  what  a  one 
thing  it  is — it  is  a  sound  that  impresses  the  deep 
notion  of  the  Omnipresent.  In  various  parts  of  the 
deep  vale  below  us  we  beheld  httle  dancing  water- 
falls gleaming  through  the  branches,  and  now,  on  our 
left  hand,  from  the  very  summit  of  the  hill  above  us, 
a  powerful  stream  flung  itself  down  leaping  and 
foaming,  and  now  concealed,  and  now  not  concealed, 
and  now  half-concealed  by  the  fir-trees,  till  towards 
the  road  it  became  a  visible  sheet  of  water  within 
whose  immediate  neighbourhood  no  pine  could  have 
permanent  abiding  place.  The  snow  lay  every- 
where on  the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  glimmered  in 
company  with  the  waterfall  foam,  snow  patches  and 
water  breaks  glimmering  through  the  branches  on 
the  hill  al)ove,  the  deep  basin  below,  and  the  hill 
opposite."  That  is  a  forecast  of  the  elaborate  de- 
scriptions of  lakes  and  mountains,  roads  and  walls 
and  cottages  with  Avhich  he  filled  his  note-books  after 
he  came  to  Keswick  and  began  to  take  long,  solitary 
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walks.  He  liad  become  by  this  time  a  minute 
observer  and  careful  recorder  of  scenic  effects.  Four 
months  after  his  return  from  Germany,  in  November, 
1799,  Coleridge,  companioned  and  guided  by  Words- 
worth, walked  through  the  whole  of  the  Lake  District, 
beginning  with  Haweswater  and  ending  at  Eusemere, 
at  the  foot  of  Ulleswater,  then  the  residence  of  the 
emancipationist,  Thomas  Clarkson.  There  is  an 
especial  interest  in  his  first  comments  on  Keswick, 
Avhicli  he  passed  eii  route  for  Lorton,  where  he  saw 
"a yew  prodigious  in  size  and  complexity  of  number- 
less branches.  It  flings  itself  on  one  side  entirely  over 
the  river,  its  branches  all  verging  waterwards  over 
the  field — on  its  branches  names  numberless  carved; 
some  of  the  names,  being  grown  up,  appear  in  alto 
relievo'' — perhaps  the  earliest  mention  of  the  "  Pride 
of  Lorton  Vale,  "Which  to  this  day  stands  single  in 
the  midst  Of  its  own  darkness,  as  it  stood  of  yore." 
(So  wrote  Wordsworth  in  1803;  a  guide-book  of 
1780  does  not  mention  it.)  He  is  writing  from  Ouse 
Bridge  at  the  foot  of  Bassenthwaite.  "  From  the 
window  of  the  inn  we  overlook  the  wdiole  of  the  lake, 
a  simple  majesty  of  water  and  mountain,  and  in  the 
distance  the  bank  (Skiddaw  Dodd)  rising  like  a 
wedge,  and  in  the  second  distance  the  crags  of 
Derwentwater.  What  an  eifect  of  the  shades  in  the 
water  !  On  the  left  the  conical  shadow,  on  the  right 
a  square  of  splendid  black,  all  the  intermediate  area 
a  mirror  reflecting  dark  and  sunny  cloud, — but  in  the 
distance  a  black  promontory  Avitli  a  circle  of  melted 
silver,  and  a  path  of  silver  running  from  it.  The 
snowy  Borrowdale  is  seen  in  the  farthest  distance." 
Again,    a    few    days    later,    on    his   return   from 
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Wastclale,  when  lie  is  quitting  Keswick,  lie  describes 
tlie  view  from  the  Uruidical  circle  :  "  Before  me, 
towards  Keswick,  the  momitains  stand  one  behind 
the  other  in  orderly  array,  as  if  evoked  by,  and 
attentive  to,  the  assembly  of  white-vested  wizards," 
That  is  an  image  which  would  only  have  occurred 
to  a  poet.  He  assumes  that  the  place  was  a 
sanctuary,  the  scene  of  magic  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  as  he  observes  the  "  assembly "  of  fantastic 
peaks,  Grisedale  Pike,  and  Causey  Pike,  and  Red 
Pike,  and  so  on,  which  fall  into  line  one  behind  the 
other,  he  feigns  to  himself  that  these  shapes  and 
forms  had  been  summoned  out  of  nothingness  and 
marshalled  into  "  orderly  array "  by  the  white- 
surpliced  Druids  who  ministered  at  the  central  altar 
within  the  circling  shrine  of  stones. 

On  the  same  day  that  he  turned  to  look  at 
Keswick  Hill  he  made  his  way,  rid  Threlkeld  and 
Matterdale,  to  Gowbarrow,  where  danced  and  dance 
the  daffodils.  The  description  of  the  scene  which 
met  his  view  on  his  descent  from  Ulleswater  has 
been  trauscribed  from  his  MS.  diary,  and  will  be 
new  to  all  who  are  present.  There  were  no  phono- 
graphs in  1799,  aud  yet  Coleridge  spoke  into  his 
note-books,  and  they  do  m  a  very  real  fashion  give 
out  and  give  back  his  thoughts  after  many  days. 
Faint  pencil  scrawls  though  they  be,  they  reproduce 
the  scene  as  it  was  in  the  eye  of  a  beholder  whose 
eye  was  full  of  light.  "  I  have  come,"  he  says, 
"  suddeidy  on  Ulleswater ;  a  little  below  Place  Fell 
there  is  a  stretch,  a  large  slice  of  silver,  and  above 
this  a  bright  ruffleduess,  the  work  of  some  atomic 
sportiviculi — motes  in  the  sunbeams,  or  vortices  of 
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flies.  And  how  shall  I  describe  the  opposite  bank 
and  the  waters  below — a  mass  of  fused  silver  ? 
Yonder  lunise,  too,  its  slates  rain-wet  and  silver  in 
the  sunshine,  its  shadows  running  doAvn  into  the 
water  like  a  column. 

"  But  I  have  omitted  the  two  island-rocks  in  the 
lake ;  the  one  seems  to  me  like  wine  in  the  glassy 
shadow,  but  far  removed  from  the  dazzle,  and  quite 
conspicuous.  The  sun — it  being  past  noon — hangs 
over  the  lake,  clouded,  so  that  any  but  a  weak  eye 
might  gaze  on  it,  the  clouds  being  in  part  bright 
white,  and  part,  with  islets  of  blue  sky,  dusky  and 
full  of  rain.  Xow  the  scene  changes ;  what  tongues 
of  light  shoot  out  of  the  banks !  We  visited  Aira 
Force  ;  the  chasm  is  very  fine.  Violet-coloured 
beeches,  and  hawthorns  as  big  as  forest  trees,  and 
a  prickle  with  berries  as  red  as  red  flowers,  grow 
close  at  hand.  The  higher  part  of  the  fall,  where 
the  two  streams  I'un  athwart  each  other,  is  a  thing 
to  itself ;  but  where  the  wheel-part  is  broken  it 
spreads  itself  into  a  muslin  apron,  and  the  whole 
waterfall  looks  like  a  long-waisted  giantess  slipping 
down  on  her  back.  But  on  the  bridge,  where  you  see 
only  the  wheel,  it  is  very  fine  ;  the  waters  circum- 
volve  with  a  complete  half- wheel.  AVe  gain  the  road 
that  runs  along  by  the  lake,  and  through  the  branches 
of  the  pine  trees  which  grow  along  the  margin 
we  glimpse  the  bare  knotty  cliff  opposite,  and  its 
shadow  which  lies  so  soft  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake." 

Thus  much  the  diary,  Init  in  a  letter  to  Dorothy 
he  sums  up  his  impressions  of  the  Lake  Country 
generally. 

"  You  can  feel,  what  I  cannot  express  for  myself. 
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liow  deeply  I  have  l)een  impressed  by  a  world  of 
scenery  absolutely  new  to  me.  At  Rydal  and  Gras- 
mere  I  received,  I  think,  the  deepest  delight ;  yet 
Haweswater,  through  many  a  varying  view,  kept  my 
eyes  dim  with  tears;  and,  the  evening  approaching, 
Derwentwater,  in  diversity  of  harmonious  features, 
in  the  majesty  of  its  beauties,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
majesty,  ....  and  the  black  crags  close  under 
the  snowy  mountains,  A^'hose  snows  were  pinkish  with 
the  setting  sun,  and  the  reflections  from  the  rich 
clouds  which  floated  over  some  and  rested  upon 
others !  It  was  to  me  a  vision  of  a  fair  country. 
Why  were  you  not  with  us  ?  " 

There  is  something  delightful  and  mysterious  in 
the  beginning  of  things — the  foundation  of  a  city,  a 
society,  or  an  institution,  the  Inrtli  of  a  race  or 
nation.  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,"  and  in  all  heginnuKjs  there  is  a  sense 
of  hope  and  promise,  a  freshness  as  of  Paradise,  to 
which,  as  time  goes  on,  we  look  Ijack  with  a  kind  of 
longing  wonder,  of  loving  interest.  The  first  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  brought  forth,  it  may  be, 
greater  things  than  a  new  school  of  poetry,  a 
heightened  and  a  deepened  sense  of  natural  scenery ; 
still,  it  is  both  instructive  and  delightful  to  look 
back  to  and  realise  the  beginnings  of  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  have  leavened  and  lightened  the  heads 
and  hearts  of  succeeding  generations. 

The  walking  tour  with  Wordsworth  in  17'.*'.'  was 
Tio  doubt  a  factor  in  Coleridge's  determination  to 
follow  AYordsworth's  exam])le  and  settle  near  him  in 
the  Lake  Country.  Accordiugly,  in  June,  1800,  he 
brought  his  wife  and  four-year-old  Hartley  to  Words- 
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worth's  cottage  at  Town  End,  Grasmere, — a  cottage 
wliicli  had  formerly  been  the  Dove  Inn,  but  was 
not  known  to  AVordswortli  or  Coleridge  as  Dove 
Cottage  ;  and  a  month  later  he  took  up  his  quarters 
at  Greta  Hall.  To  southern  ears  Greta  Hall  has  a 
stately  sound,  l)ut,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  new 
home  was  a  set  of  half -furnished  lodgings  in  a  house 
newly  built  by  a  carrier  named  AYilliam  Jackson, 
the  master  of  Benjamin,  the  hero  of  Wordsworth's 
"  Waggoner."  It  was  an  ideal  home  for  a  poet,  and 
at  first,  and  for  a  time  at  least,  the  genius  loci  con- 
strained and  inspired  his  fitful  and  inconstant  muse. 
The  autumn  of  1800  brought  forth  the  second  part 
of  "  Christabel."  The  first  part  had  been  writteii 
more  than  two  years  before  at  Xether  Stowey,  where 
Wordsworth  and  Colerido-e  wandered  to2:ether  over 
the  green  slopes  and  romantic  coombes  of  the 
Quantocks.  Unlike  "  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  it  had 
remained  unfinished,  and  for  that  reason  had  not 
been  included  in  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Lyrical 
Ballads,'  published  in  September,  1798.  A  second 
edition  was  now  being  projected,  and  if  only 
"  Christal)el  "  might  be  kept  within  due  limits  and 
finished  in  time  there  would  be  joy  at  Grasmere. 
As  the  fates  would  have  it,  "  Christabel "  grew  and 
grew — but  grew  not  to  a  close.  It  was  running  up 
to  1 800  lines — bid  fair,  that  is,  to  be  on  the  scale  of 
loOO  lines  (for  it  never  reached  more  than  half  that 
number) — and  so  remained  in  MS.  till,  in  1810,  at 
Lord  Byron's  suggestion  and  through  his  influence, 
this  "  wild  and  original  poem,"  as  he  was  half  quizzed 
for  calling  it,  was  published  as  a  fragment — a  tale 
half  told.     Half  the  fragment  belongs  to  the  South; 
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but  the  second  part  bears  traces,  though  superficial 
traces  only,  of  Coleridge's  recent  introduction  to  the 
scenery  of  the  Lake  District.  The  opening  lines  of 
Part  II  must  have  been  suggested  by  a  walk  to 
Great  Langdale  which  he  took  with  Wordsworth  in 
July,  1800.  Wordsworth,  no  doubt,  was  guide.  For 
his  "Idle  Shepherd  Boys,"  or  "Dungeon  Grhyll 
Force,"  must  have  been  conceived  and  written  in  the 
lambing  season  of  1800;  while  Coleridge  entered 
Dungeon  Clliyll  in  his  note-book,  and  sketched  the 
bridge  of  rock  in  the  height  of  summer  ;  and  it 
Avas  not  till  the  following  September  that  "  Christa- 
bel "  re^dsited  the  glimpses  of  the  mooy. 

"  Each  matin  bell,  the  Baron  saith, 
Knells  us  back  to  a  world  of  death. 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  first  said, 
When  he  rose  and  found  his  lady  dead  : 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  say 
Many  a  morn  to  his  dying  day. 
And  hence  the  custom  and  law  began, 
That  still  at  dav\^n  the  sacristan, 
Who  duly  pulls  the  heavy  bell, 
Five-and-forty  heads  must  tell 
Between  each  stroke — a  warning  knell, 
Which  not  a  soul  can  choose  but  hear 
From  Bratlia  Head  to  Wyndermere. 

"  Saith  Bracy  the  bard.  So  let  it  knell ! 
And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  ho  can  ! 
There  is  no  lack  of  sucli,  1  ween. 
As  well  fill  up  the  space  between. 
In  Ijangdale  Pike  and  Witch's  Lair, 
And  Dungeon  (lliyll  so  foully  rent 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  bells  of  air, 
Three  sinful  sextons'  ghosts  are  pent, 
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Who  all  give  back  one  after  t'other 
The  (leatli  note  to  their  living  brother  ; 
And  oft,  too,  by  the  knell  offended, 
Just  as  their  one  !  two  !  three  !  is  ended, 
The  devil  mocks  the  doleful  tale 
AVith  a  merry  peal  from  Borrowdale." 

Here  is  the  key  in  the  pencilled  note  :  "  Stand  to 
the  riglit  hand  close  to  the  bellying  rock,  so  as  to 
see  the  top  of  the  waterfall,  the  highest  of  whose 
parallelograms  is  faced  with  ferns ;  daylight  in  the 
wet  rock ;  the  arch  right  above  ;  the  little  imitation 
of  the  great  waterfall  (connections  in  nature)  ; 
between  the  arch  and  the  great  waterfall  an  arch 
Qf  trees — hollies,  ash,  and  birch  ;  the  stream  widens 
from  a  foot  to  a  yard  and  a  half,  as  it  widens 
varying  from  a  vivid  white  to  a  black  through  all 
the  intermediate  shades.  The  second  arch  divided 
from  the  first  by  a  huge  natural  bridge,  one  vast 
boulder  contignated  to  the  two  sides  by  rocks  small 
and  pendulous.  Plumy  ferns  on  the  side  and  over 
the  second  pool ;  on  the  left  side  the  hght  umbrella 
of  a  voung  ash."  It  is  a  thousand  to  one  that 
Coleridge  knew  best  (and,  as  saints  and  theologians 
may  dare  to  speak  lightly  and  gaily  of  sacred  things 
with  a  blameless  audacity  which  would  l)e  reckoned 
profanity  in  the  profane,  so,  too,  the  poet  may 
sport  with  the  muse) ;  but  I  am  half  tempted  to  say 
of  this  jocular  episode  of  the  devil  and  the  three 
sextons — "  I  would,  I  would  it  were  not  here."  But, 
criticism  apart,  the  comparison  of  the  note-book 
with  the  poem  is  most  interesting.  For  in  a  fifth 
edition  of  AVest's  first  guide-book  to  the  Lakes,  dated 
1793,  only  seven  years  before  Coleridge  made  his 
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note  and  sketch,  there  is  no  mention  of  Dungeon 
Ghyll.  Think  of  it — an  undiscovered,  unexploited, 
nntouristed  Dungeon  Ghyll !  And  there  was  the 
sacred  bard  to  enrol  it  amongst  famous  water- 
springs — "  Siloa's  Irrook  that  flowed  Fast  by  the 
oracles  of  God,"  and  Bandusia's  Fount,  dear  to 
Horace,  and  the  Streams  of  Dove  consecrated  to  an 
unknown  goddess — the  half-hidden  violet  Lucy. 

Again,  at  the  close  of  the  second  part,  when  Sir 
Leoline  dispatches  Bard  Bracy  on  a  mission  to  Lord 
Roland  de  Vaux,  of  Tryermaine  : 

"  Ho  !  Bracy  the  bavd,  the  charge  be  thine  ; 
(xo  thou,  with  music  sweet  and  loud, 
And  take  two  steeds  with  trappings  proutb 
And  take  the  youth  whom  thou  lov^st  best 
To  bear  thy  harp  and  learn  thy  song, 
And  clothe  you  both  in  solemn  vest, 
And  over  the  mountains  haste  along. 
And  when  he  has  crossed  the  Irthing  Flood, 
My  merry  bard  !  he  hastes,  he  hastes. 
Up  Knorren  Moor,  thro'  Halegarth  Wood, 
And  reaches  soon  that  castle  good 
Which  stands  and  threatens  Scotland's  wastes." 

These  places  are  not  in  the  Lake  District,  but 
away  to  the  north  in  Gilsland.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  Coleridge  ever  was  so  far  north,  or  whether 
he  picked  the  names  out  of  some  old  map  or  county 
history — Xicholson  and  Burns',  to  wit,  wliicli  Jie 
owned  and  annotated — found  amongst  his  landlord's 
odd  volumes.  Halegarth  Wood  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace,  but  Knorren  ]\Ioor  and  Irthing  Flood 
are  certainly  in  or  near  Gilsland.  Tryermaine  is  a 
barony  of  Gilsland,  and,  strange  to  say,  near   tlie 
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reputed  site  of  tlie  castle  is  the  AVitcli's  Crag — a 
liaunted  spot  which  may  have  suggested  to  Coleridge 
the  assumed  relationship  of  the  witch  Geraldine  to 
Lord  Roland  de  Vaux,  of  Trj-ermaine.  In  the 
first  part,  when  Christabel  had  stolen  from  the  castle 
by  midnight,  and  was  kneeling  beneath  the  old  oak 
tree  wrapped  in  prayer  "  for  the  weal  of  her  loyer 
that's  far  away,"  the  witch  Geraldine,  "  richly  clad 
and  beautiful  exceedingly,"  approached  her  and 
began  to  weaye  her  spells,  thinking  to  enmesh  in 
unholy  mystery  the  soul  of  the  spotless  maiden.  What 
was  her  motiye?  Had  she 'caught  sight  of  Christabel' s 
loyer,  who  "  was  far  away,"  and  thought  to  win  him 
for  herself?  Had  Christabel's  loyer  been  allured 
by  her  unholy  charms  ;  and  hence  it  was,  with  the 
claircoyaucp  of  fear  and  loye,  that  she  had  dreams 
"  all  yesternight  of  her  own  betrothed  knight "  ? 
Perhaps  such  curious  speculations  are  a  rash  and 
irreyerent  intrusion  into  poetic  mysteries  beyond  our 
ken;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Sir  Leoline 
lived  at  Langdale,  and  that  his  old  friend  and  foe, 
Lord  Roland  de  Yaux,  lived  in  Gilsland,  the  further 
side  of  the  Irthing  Flood  ;  and  to  guess  that  Geraldine 
mig-ht  still  be  found  in  the  clefts  of  the  Witch's  Crag. 

And  now  I  fear  I  must  inflict  upon  you  a  brief 
table  of  contents  : 

In  September-October,  1802,  Coleridge  published 
in  the  '  Morning  Post '  eight  of  his  greater  poems. 
They  appeared  in  tlie  following  order: — (1)  "The 
Picture,  or  the  Lover's  Resolution ;  "  (2)  "  The 
Hymn  before  Sunrise  at  Chamounix ;  "  (o)  "  The 
Keepsake;"  (4)  "The  Good  Great  Man;"  (5) 
"  The  Inscription  for  a  Fountain  on  the  Heath  ;  " 
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(6)  "Ode  to  the  Ram"(?);  (7)  "Dejection:  an  Ode;" 
(8)  "  Answer  to  a  Child's  Qnestion  ;  "  (9)  "  A 
Day-dream."  He  had  written  in  1800  "  The 
Stranger  Minstrel  "  and  "  The  Mad  Monk  ;  "  and  in 
1 801  he  wrote  and  published  in  the  '  Morning  Post ' 
his  "  Ode  to  Tranqnillit;^  "  and  "  Lines  on  Revisit- 
ing the  Sea  Shore ;  "  and,  last  of  all,  "  The  Pains 
of  Sleep,"  which  was  written  at  Edinburgh  in 
1803,  but  not  published  till  1816.  These,  with  the 
exception  of  the  undated  lines,  "  The  Knight's 
Grave,"  "A  Thought  suggested  by  a  View  of  Saddle- 
back," "  The  Tombless  Epitaph,"  and  most  probably 
that  late-gleaned  treasure,  the  ballad  of  "  Alice  du 
Clos,"  were  all  the  poems  which  w^ere  written  in  the 
Lake  District  between  the  years  1800—1804.  The 
exquisite  trio  or  lyrical  trilogy,  "  Recollection  of 
Love,"  "  The  Happy  Husband,"  and  "  A  Day-dream," 
I  associate,  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  Stowey  re- 
visited; while  the  "Lines  to  a  Gentleman,"  i.e. 
Wordsworth — that  pathetic  poem  with  an  unpathetic 
or  antipathetic  title, — were  written  when  he  was 
staying  w^itli  the  Wordsworths  in  a  farmhouse  not 
a  stone's  throw  from  Sir  George  Beaumont's  then 
unfinished  mansion  at  Coleorton.  Be  not  dismayed  ; 
I  can  only  say  a  few  words  on  one  or  two  of  this 
loose-strung  chaplet  of  jewels  which  "  wildly  glitter 
here  and  there." 

Contemporary  with  "  Christabel,"  there  or  there- 
abouts, was  "  The  Keepsake."     It  opens  thus  : 

"The  tedded  liay,  the  iivstfruits  of  the  soil, 
The  tedded  hay  and  corn-sheaves  in  one  fiehl 
Show  summer  gone  ere  come.     The  foxglove  tall 
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Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  on  the  gust, 
Or  when  it  bends  beneath  the  up-springing  lark 
Or  mountain-finch  alighting.     And  the  rose 
Stands  like  some  boasted  beauty  of  past  years. 
The  thorns  remaining  and  the  flowers  all  gone/' 

The  place  is  surely  an  upland  valley  or  mountain- 
bottom.  The  belated  liay-crop — "  tedded  "  (a  Mil- 
tonic  "word  -wliicli  Coleridge  had  already  made  his 
own),  tedded,  spread  out  in  thin  discoloured  swaths — 
would  strike  a  Southerner,  to  whom  hay  in  October 
was  strange  enough;  while  the  foxglove,  which  blooms 
late  in  the  North,  and  the  rose-bush  with  its  scarlet 
haws,  are  familiar  sights  l)y  "  rivulet  or  spring  or  wet 
roadside."  This  is  the  late  autumn  of  the  North, 
*'more  beautiful"  with  linsrerino-  fruits  and  folia o*e, 
exuljerant  in  comparison  with  the  drouthy  and  dis- 
coloured aftergrowth  of  a  Southern  summer. 

To  the  autumn  of  1800  belong,  too,  "The 
Stranger  Minstrel "  and  "  The  Mad  Monk,"  poems 
written  to  and  for  the  poetess  Mary  Robinson, 
that  "boasted  beauty  of  j^ast  j^ears,"  the  once- 
enclianting  Perdita,  now  sick  and  d^nng.  AYe 
know  her  face,  for  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough 
and  Romney  painted  her  (are  not  the  "  counterfeit 
presentments"  in  the  Hertford  Gallery  ?),  and  of  her 
]30or  pitiful  story  we  know  more  than  enough.  She 
had  been  telling  Coleridge  she  would  dearly  love  to 
look  once  more  on  SkiddaAv,  and  he  rejoins  : 

*•  Thou  ancient  Skiddaw,  by  thy  helm  of  cloud, 
And  by  thy  many-coloured  chasms  deep. 
And  by  their  shadows  that  for  ever  sleep, 
By  yon  small  flaky  mists  that  love  to  creep 
Along  the  edges  of  those  spots  of  light. 
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Those  sunny  islands  on  thy  smooth  green  heiglit^ — 

0  ancient  Skiddaw,  by  this  tear, 

1  Avould,  I  would  that  she  Avere  here." 

Here,  perhaps,  in  tlie  "shadows  that  for  ever  sleep," 
is  a  comment  on,  if  not  an  anticipation  of,  Words- 
worth's august  image— 7"  the  sleep  that  is  among 
the  lonely  hills;"  and  here,  j^er  accidens,  is  an  un- 
conscious prophecy  of  "  those  sunny  islets  of  the 
blest  and  the  intelligible,"  which  Garlyle  allowed 
were  now  and  again  distinguishable  and  distinct 
amid  the  iridescent  mists  of  Coleridofe's  transcen- 
dental  monoloo-ue. 

"The  Mad  Monk  "  need  not  detain  us  save  for  one 
remarkable  stanza  which  seems  to  have  rested  on 
Wordsworth's  poetic  consciousness — and  to  have 
given  the  key-note  of  his  great  harmony, — The  Ode 
to  Immortality. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  earth,  and  sea,  and  skies, 
The  brig-ht  green  vale  and  forest's  dark  recess, 
A'V^'itli  all  things  lay  before  mine  eyes 
In  steady  loveliness. 
But  now,"  etc.* 

Here,  surely,  is  the  germ  of — 

"  There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream. 

The  earth,  and  every  common  sight. 

To  me  did  seem 

Apparell'd  in  celestial  light. 

The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 

It  is  not  now,"  etc. 

*  There  is,  too,  so  I  am  infunned  l>y  my  friend  Mr.  T.  Hutchinson, 
a  remarkable  conformity  of  the  metrical  scheme  of  "  The  Mad  Monk  " 
to  the  metrical  scheme  of  Wordsworth's  lines,  "  'Tis  said  that  some 
have  died  for  love,"  which  was  written  in  1800— a  proof  how  carefully 
"  Coleridge  studied  Wordsworth's  metrical  methods,  sometimes 
adopting,  sometimes  varying,  and  sometimes  improving  upon  them." 
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In  "The  Picture,  or  the  Lover's  Resolution,"  wbicli 
belongs  to  the  summer  of  1802,  the  influence  of 
mountain  scenery  on  the  entire  consciousness  of  the 
^vriter  is  at  its  height.  Here  is  a  poetic  rendering 
of  one  of  his  sketches  or  word-photographs  : 

"  And  hark  !  the  noise  of  a  near  waterfall^ — 
I  pass  forth  into  light — I  find  myself 
Beneath  a  weeping  birch  (most  beautiful 
Of  forest  trees,  the  Lady  of  the  Wood) , 
Hard  by  the  brink  of  a  tall  weedy  rock 
That  overbrows  the  cataract.     Here  bursts 
The  landscape  on  my  sight !     Two  crescent  hills 
Fold  in  behind  each  other,  and  so  make 
A  circular  vale,  and  land-locked,  as  might  seem. 
With  brook  and  bridge,  and  grey  stone  cottages. 
Half  hid  by  rock  and  fruit-trees.     At  my  feet 
The  whortleberries  are  bedewed  with  spray 
Dashed  upwards  by  the  furious  waterfall. 
How  solemnly  the  pendent  ivy-mass 
Swings  in  its  winnow  !  all  tlie  air  is  calm. 
The  smoke  from  cottage  chimneys,  tinged  with  light. 
Rises  in  columns  ;  from  this  house  above. 
Close  by  the  waterfall,  the  column  slants. 
And  feels  its  ceaseless  breeze." 

The  opening  lines  of  this  poem,  "  Through  weeds 
and  thorns  and  matted  underwood  I  force  my  way," 
etc.,  may  be  cited  in  corroboration  of  Hazlitt's  obser- 
vation that  the  "  numbers  came  "  to  Colerido-e  when 
his  "  path  was  rough,"  when  he  was  "  Avalking  over 
uneven  ground,  or  l)reaking  through  the  straggling 
branches  of  a  copse;  "  or  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  j 
germ  of  the  reminiscence.  Characteristic  anecdotes 
are  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  biograjDherand  the  essayist, 
but  they  should  be  taken  with  two  pinches  of  quali- 
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fying  salt,  a  pinch  of  "  perhaps "  and   a  pinch  of 
"  sometimes." 

I  mnst  pass  over  two  exqnisite  fragments,  "  The 
Knio'ht's  G-rave,"  dear  to    Sir   Walter    Scott,   and 
"  Lines  suggested  by  a  View  of  Saddleback  "  ("  On 
stern  Blencartha's  peril-ous  height  "),  which  were,  I 
conceive,  sparks  from  the  anvil  on  which  Part  II  of 
"  Christabel  "  was  forged ;  and  proceed  to  two  other 
poems  of  the  first  magnitude  written  at  Keswick, 
"  Dejection:  an  Ode  "  (April,  1802),  and  "The  Hymn 
before   Sunrise"  (August,  1802).     Of  the  first  and 
greatest  I  will  say  little.     The  imagery  is  of   the 
valley  and  the  home.     "  The  larch  that  pushes  out 
in  tassels  green  its  bundled  leafits"  (I  quote  from  an 
early  draft),  the  "peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green"  in 
the  western  sky,  the  wild  storm,  the  "  mad  Lutanist 
who  in  this  month  of  showers,  Of  dark  brown  gar- 
dens and  of  peeping  flowers,  Mak'st  Devil's  yule,"  fix 
and  present  the  season,  but  are  not  characteristic  of 
the  place.    AYe  knov^  but  could  hardly  guess,  that  the 
poem  was  written  at  Grreta  Hall.     On  the  other  hand, 
"  The  Hymn  before  Sunrise,"  which  purported  to  have 
been  composed  at  Chamouni,  derived  not,  indeed,  its 
form,  or  even  the  Avhole  of  its  substance,  but  its  passion 
and  its  power,  from  the  enthusiasm  or  possession,  the 
spiritual  excitement  aroused  by  a  solitary  walk   on 
Scafell.     It  is,  as  De  Quincey  was  the  first  to  point 
out,  an  expansion — here  and  there  a  translation — of 
a  striking  and  admirable  poem  by  Friederike  Brun. 
Coleridge  sent  it,  together  with  a  fictitious  preface, 
to    the    'Morning    Post'    in    1802,  and   afterwards 
included  it  by  way  of,  or  for  want  of,  copy  in  '  The 
Friend'  in  1809,  and,  finally,  in  1817  pul)lished  it 
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in  '  Sibylline  Leaves.'  In  tlie  first  two  instances  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  German  source  was,  per- 
liaps,  naturally  omitted ;  but,  unless  lie  had  by  that 
time  forgotten  that  it  was  not  all  his  own,  he  should 
have  added  an  explanatory  note  in  1817.  De  Quincey 
said  that  Coleridge  had  "  created  the  dry  bones  of 
the  German  outline  into  the  fulness  of  life,"  and, 
though  he  is  sometimes  unjust  to  Coleridge,  here, 
I  believe,  he  is  unjust  to  "the  German  outline." 
Be  that  as  it  may  (and  the  ethic  of  plagiarism  is 
"  dry"  indeed),  Coleridge  wrote  a  magnificent  hymn 
of  praise.  His  pencillings  by  the  Avay,  vdiich  he  ex- 
panded into  a  letter  to  Mrs.  "Wordsworth's  sister, 
Sara  Hutchinson,  and  which  she  transcribed  in  her 
delicate  handwriting  and  left  as  a  KTJj/ua  i-r  nu, 
supply  the  clue.  Only  a  few  sentences  have  been 
published. 

"  Wednesday  Afternoon,  lialf-jjcist  three, 
''Angust  4th,  1802. 

"  Wastdale,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
at  an  alehouse  Avitliout  a  sis'n,  twentv  strides  from  the 
door^  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  sycamore  tree,  without  my 
coat — hut  that  I  will  now  put  on  in  prudence, — yes  !  here 
I  am,  and  have  been  for  something  more  than  an  hour,  and 
have  enjoyed  a  good  dish  of  tea  (I  carried  my  tea  and 
sugar  Avitli  me)  under  this  delightful  tree.  In  the  hovise 
are  only  an  old  feeble  woman  and  a  Tallyeur  lad  upon  the 
table  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  Wastdale  world  is  a-haymakino-, 
rejoicing,  and  thanking  God  for  this  first  downright  summer 
day  that  we  have  had  since  the  beginning  of  May. 

"On  Sunday,  August  1st,  half -past  twelve,  Iliad  a  shirt, 
cravat,  two  pairs  of  stockings,  a  little  paper  and  half  a 
dozen  pins,  a  German  book  (Voss'  Poems),  and  a  little  tea 
and  sugar,  with  my  night-cap,  packed  up  into  my  net 
knapsack ;   and  the  knapsack  on  my  back,  and  the  besom 
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stick  in  my  hand,  wliicli  for  want  of  a  better,  and  in  spite 
of  Mrs.  C —  and  Mary,  who  Loth  raised  their  voices  against 
it,  especially  as  I  left  the  besom  scattered  on  the  kitchen 
floor — oif  I  sallied  over  the  bridge,  through  the  hop-field, 
along  into  Newlands." 

He  passed  through  Buttermere  and  so  to  Enner- 
dale,  where  he  stayed  the  night  at  the  house  of  John 
Ponsonby,  the  friend  of  his  landlord,  Mr.  Jackson. 

''On  Monday  evening  the  old  man  went  to  the  head  of 
the  lake  with  me.  The  mountains  at  the  head  of  this  lake 
and  Wastdale  are  the  monsters  of  the  country, — bare  black 
heads,  evermore  doing  deeds  of  darkness,  weather  plots, 
and  storm  conspiracies  in  the  clouds.  ..." 

Ou  the  4th  he  reached  Wastwater. 

"  When  I  first  came,  the  lake  was  a  perfect  mirror — and 
what  must  have  been  the  glory  of  the  reflections  on  it ! 
The  huge  facing  of  rock,  said  to  be  half  a  mile  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  with  deep  ravines  and  torrent-worn,  except 
where  the  pink-striped  Screes  came  in  as  smooth  as  silk — 
all  this  reflected,  turned  into  pillars,  dells,  and  a  whole 
world  of  images  in  the  water." 

The  next  entry  is  dated  Thursday,  August  5th. 

"  I  ascended  Scafell  by  the  side  of  a  torrent,  and  climbed 
and  rested,  rested  and  climbed,  till  I  gained  the  very 
summit — believed  by  the  shepherds  here  to  be  higher 
than  either  Helvellyn  or  Skiddaw.  .  .  .  Oh,  my  God! 
Avhat  enormous  mountains  there  are  close  by  me,  and  yet 
below  the  hill  I  stand  on.  .  .  .  (Ireat  Gavel,  Green  Crag, 
and,  behind,  the  Pillar,  then  the  Steeple.  .  .  .  And  here  I 
am  loiiitded — so  fully  lonmled  that  though  the  wind  is 
strong  and  the  clouds  are  hastening  hither  from  the  sea, 
and  the  whole  air  seaward  has  a  lurid  look,  and  Ave  sliall 
certainly  have  thunder, — yet  hei-e  (but  that  I  am  hungered 
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and  provisionless) — licrc  I  could  be  warm  and  wait, 
metliinks,  for  to-morrow'.s  sun  ;  and  on  a  nice  stone  table 
I  am  now  at  this  moment  writing  to  you,  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  as  I  guess, — surely  the  first  letter  ever 
Avritten  from  the  top  of  Scafell.  But  0  !  what  a  look  doAvn 
just  under  my  feet  !  The  frightfullest  ravine — huge  per- 
pendicular precipices,  and  one  sheep  upon  its  only  ledge. 

Then  came  the  descent  into  Eskdale,  which  afforded 
matter  foi'  another  tale. 

"  There  is  one  sort  of  gambling,"  he  confesses,  "  to  which 
I  am  much  addicted.  It  is  this.  .  .  .  When  I  turn  to  go  down 
a  mountain,  I  wander  on,  and  where  it  is  first  possible  to 
descend,  there  I  go,  relying  on  fortune  for  how  far  down 
this  possibility  will  continue.  So  it  was  yesterday  after- 
noon. I  slipped  down  and  went  on  for  a  while  with 
tolerable  ease ;  but  now  I  came  (it  was  midway  down)  to  a 
smooth,  perpendicular  rock  about  seven  feet  high.  This  was 
nothing.  I  put  m}-  hands  on  the  ledge  and  dropped  down, 
and  then  another  and  another,  but  the  stretching  of  the 
muscles  of  my  hands  and  arms,  and  the  jolt  of  the  fall  on 
my  feet,  put  my  whole  limbs  in  a  iremhle,  and  I  paused, 
and  looking  down,  saw  that  I  had  little  else  to  encounter 
but  a  succession  of  these  little  precipices.  It  was,  in 
truth,  a  path  that  in  very  hard  rain  is,  no  doubt,  the 
channel  of  a  splendid  waterfall.  So  I  began  to  suspect 
that  I  ought  not  to  go  on ;  but  then,  unfortunately,  though 
I  could  with  ease  drop  down  a  smooth  rock  seven  feet  high, 
I  could  not  climb  it,  so  go  on  I  must,  and  on  I  went.  I 
shook  all  over,  Heaven  knows!  without  the  least  influence 
of  fear  ;  and  now  I  had  only  two  more  to  drop  down,  but 
of  these  two  the  first  was  tremendous.  It  was  twice  my 
own  height,  and  the  ledge  at  the  bottom  was  exceedingly 
narrow,  so  if  I  droj^ped  down  upon  it  I  must  of  necessity 
have  fallen  backward,  and,  of  course,  kiUed  myself.  I  lay 
upon  my  back  to  rest  myself,  and  was  beginning,  according 
to  my  custom,  to  laugh  at  myself  for  a  madman,  when  the 
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sight  of  the  crags  above  me,  and  the  impetuous  clouds 
just  ovev  them  posting  so  luridly  and  so  rapidly  north- 
ward, overaAved  me,  I  lay  in  a  state  of  almost  prophetic 
trance  and  delight,  and  blessed  God  aloud  for  the  power  of 
reason  and  will,  which  remaining,  no  danger  can  over- 
power us." 

"Wliereupon  lie  contrived  somehow  to  slip  down 
one  of  the  so-called  chimneys,  and  to  reach  Eskdale 
in  safety.  That  is  the  prose  version,  if  prose  it  can  be 
called,  of  his  Hymn  to  Scafell.  The  poetry  was  sug- 
gested and  started  by  Friederike  Brun's  noble  Alcaics; 
the  scene  is  Cliamonni,  the  garment  which  the  moun- 
tains wear  is  Alpine,  but  the  passion  which  lifts  the 
poet  to  the  height  of  his  great  argument, — that  was 
infused  by  the  English  "  monarch  of  mountains " 
into  an  English  poet.  And  at  the  last  he  spake  witli 
his  tongue : 

"Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course  ? 

Around  thee  and  above, 
Deep  is  the  sky  and  black  !  transpicuous  black, 
An  ebon  mass  !     Methinks  thou  piercest  it 
As  with  a  wedge  !     But  when  I  look  again 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home^,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity. 

Hand  and  voice 
Awake  !  awake  !  and  thou,  my  heart,  awake  ! 
Green  fields  and  icy  cliffs  all  join  my  hymn. 
And  thou,  thou  silent  mountain,  lone  and  bare, 
0  blacker  than  the  darkness  all  the  nia-ht, 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  tliev  sink, 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn, 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  tlio  dawn 
Co-herald, — wake,  oh  wake,  and  utter  praise. 
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And  tliou,  thou  silent  mountain,  lone  and  bare, 

When  as  I  lift  again  my  head,  bowed  low 

In  adoration,  I  again  behold. 

And  to  thy  summit  upward  from  the  base 

Sweep  slowly  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears,- — 

Rise,  mighty  form  !  ever  as  thou  seem'st  to  rise, 

Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  the  earth  ! 

Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills. 

Thou  dread  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Great  Hierarch  !  tell  thou  the  silent  stars, 

Tell  the  blue  sky,  and  tell  the  rising  sun. 

Earth  with  her  thousand  voices  calls  on  God !  " 

I  have  endeavoured  to  record  and  to  illustrate, 
rather  than  to  characterise  or  criticise,  Coleridge's 
Tvoi'k  as  a  Lake  Poet.  The  criticism  of  great  critics 
is  itself  a  work  of  art.  But  vsdien  all  is  said  and 
done,  and  tlie  expositor  lias  played  liis  part  to 
perfection,  and  summed  up  the  whole  matter  in  the 
most  brilliant  and  cogent  epigrams,  the  jioem  is  still 
the  thing,  which,  to  be  loved,  must  be  known  in 
and  for  itself,  as  though  there  were  no  critics  in  the 
world.  Poetry  is  not  loved  because  it  is  not  read, 
and  it  is  not  read  because  there  are  many  things  in 
it  which  are  hard  to  understand.  To  know  what  the 
poet  knows,  to  see  what  the  poet  sees,  is  the  secret 
of  being  able  to  feel  as  the  poet  felt,  and  so  to 
j)artake  of  his  genius.  If  we  have  so  prepared  our- 
selves we  shall  listen  to  what  our  betters  say  of 
tJi.eir  betters,  and  Ave  shall  be  able  to  judge  betAveen 
the  interpreter  and  the  prophet. 

One  or  two  (juestions,  however,  which  demand 
special  treatment  spring  out  of  the  consideration  of 
Coleridge  as  a  Lake  Poet.  I  can  only  touch  upon 
these.    It  has  been  shown  that  Colerido-e  was  a  more 
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particular,  if  not  a  more  profound  and  more  accurate 
observer  of  Nature  than  AYordswortli.     He  was  for 
ever  tabulating  and  recording  the  minutix  as  well  as 
the  sublimities  of  land  and  sky,  and  of  the  face  of 
the  waters ;  and  yet  he  but  seldom  fused  tlieni,  into 
pictures  or  compositions^  Wordsworth  was  less  care- 
ful de  minimis,  and  was  observant  of  the  spirit  rather 
than    the   letter   of   Nature.     But  TsTature  w^as  his 
immediate  teacher — he  w^as  her  constant  and  loyal 
servant.     It  was  not  so  with  Coleridge.     With  him 
Nature  was  a  means  to  an  end,  the  companion  and 
handmaid    of    the   imagination,    the   informer   and 
inspirer  of  the  "  passion,  and  the  life  whose  fountains 
are  within."     It  follows  that  Wordsworth  delivered 
his  message  as  a  poet,  and  that  Coleridge  was  im- 
pelled to  go  for  his  message  otherwhere,  if  not  further 
afield.     It  may  have  been — I  do  not  think  it  was — a 
fruitless  quest,  but  surely  it  was  a  noble  one.     It  is 
often  charged  upon  him  that  he  forsook  |)oetry  for 
metaphysics,  as  though  he  had  deliberately  tui-ned 
aside  from  the  loftier  and  the  purer  to  a  lower  and 
unworthy  aim,  or  Avas  turned  aside  in  spite  of  him- 
self.    Some  say  that  his  muse  was  lulled  to  sleep 
by  opium,  and  others  that  opium  called  up  the  vision 
and  inspired  the  melody,  and  afterwards  annulled 
them   altogether.     He    says    himself   that  he   sang 
for  "  joy,"    and,    lacking  joy,    was    songless ;    tliat 
poesy,  the  "  shaping  spirit  of  the  imagination,"  is  a 
function  of  bliss — not  pleasure,  not  mirth,  not  even 
happiness,   but    of   inward   satisfaction,  of  a  mind 
and  heart  at  one.     But  from  whatever  visitation  of 
the   natural    or   the    spiritual   man    he    turned    to 
"  abstruse  research,"  he  did  not  forget  that  he  was  a 
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poet.  It  was  in  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  poetry 
that  he  snffered  himself  to  be  consumed  with  a 
zeal  for  truth,  and  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the 
world  is  the  better  and  the  wiser  for  his  martp-dom. 
And  now  and  again,  I  doubt  not,  he  was  rewarded 
Avith  a  vision  of  "  The  Vision."  Xow  and  again,  in 
those  lono'  nio-ht-watches  between  moonrise  and 
moonset,  when  he  was  w^restling  with  the  mysteries 
of  Being,  he  might  have  exclaimed  with  Sir  Galahad  : 

"  All,  blessed  vision  !  blood  of  God  ! 
My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars, 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides, 
And  star-like  mino-les  -with  the  stars  !  " 
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XOTE. 

The  following  summary  of  poems,  first  pnblislied 
by  S.  T.  Coleridge  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
has  been  compiled  from  the  notes,  foot-notes,  etc., 
attached  to  the  several  poems  in  '  The  Poetical  and 
Dramatic  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,'  1877, 
vols,  i,  ii  (edited  by  H.  H.  Shepherd),  and  from  the 
notes  to  '  The  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,'  1893  (edited  by  James  Dykes  Campbell), 
and  from  numerous  memoranda  made  in  the  course 
of  personal  investigation  and  research.  For  a  similar 
enumeration  of  poems  contributed  to  newspapers, 
etc.,  see  the  '  Bibliography  of  Coleridge,'  by  the  late 
Richard  Heme  Shepherd,  revised,  corrected,  and 
enlarged  by  Colonel  W.  F.  Prideaux,  C.S.L,  1900. 

Poems  first  published  in  the  '  Cambridge  Intelligencer.' 

Lilies  written  at  the  King's  Arms,  Ross     ,  Sept.  27,  1794 

Absence:  a  Farewell  Ode,  etc.       .              .  Oct.  11,  1794 

Anna  and  Harland               .              .              .  Oct.  25,  1794 

(fenevieve  .....  Nov.  1,  1794 

Lines  addressed  to  a  YoLingMan  of  Fortune  Dec.  17,  1796 

Ode  for  the  Last  Day  of  the  Year               .  Dec.  81,  1796 

I-*arliamentary  Oscillators  .              .              .  Jan.  6,  1798 

Poems  first  published  in  the  'Morning  Chronicle' 

To  Fortune  ....      Nov.    7,  179o 

FjlcQ^-y  imitated  from  Akonside        .  .     Sept.  23,  1794 

Lpitapli  on  an  Infant  .  .  .     Sept.  27,  1794 
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Sonnets  on  Eminent  Characters. 

To  the  Hon.  Mr.  Erskine    .             .             .  Dec.  1,  1794 

Burke           .....  Dec.  9,  1794 

Priestley      .....  Dec.  11,  1794 

La  Fayette  .....  Dec.  15,  1794 

Kosciusko  .....  Dec.  16,  1794 

Pitt Dec.  23,  1794 

To  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles  .             .             .  Dec.  26,  1794 

Mrs.  Siddous           ....  Dec.  29,  1794 

To  William  Godwin             .             .             .  Jan.  10,  1795 

To  Robert  Southey              .             .             .  Jan.  14,  1795 

To  R.  B.  Sheridan  .             .             .             .  Jan.  29,  1795 

To  Lord  Stanhope  ....  Jan.  31,  1795 

.  Dec.  30,  1794 


To  a  Youno'  Ass 


Poems  first  puMished  in  the  ^Morning  Post.'' 


at  the 


War 


To    an  Unfortunate  Woman  . 

Theatre 
Melancholy  :  a  Fragment  . 
Fire,    Famine,    and    Slaughter 

Eclogue 
The  Old  Man  of  the  Alps    . 
The  Raven  .... 
My  Lesbia,  let  us  Love  and  Live   . 
Lewti,  or  the  Circassian's  Love  Chant 
Recantation  (France)  :  an  Ode 
Moriens       Superstiti      ("  The      hour-bell 

sounds,"  etc.)  . 
Recantation  illustrated  in  the  Mad  Ox 
The  British  Stripling's  War-Song. 
The  Devil's  Thoughts 
Lines  written  in  the  Album  at  Elbingerode 
Lines  composed  in  a  Concert  Room 
To  a  Young  Lady  ("  Why  need  I  say  ") 
Introduction  to  the  Tale  of  the  Dark  Ladie 


Dec.  7, 
Dec.  12, 

Jan.  8, 
March  8, 
March  10, 
April  11, 
April  13, 
April  16, 

May  10, 

July  30, 
Aug.  24, 

Sept.  6, 

Sept.  17, 

Sept.  24, 

Dec.  9, 

Dec.  21, 


1797 
1797 

1798 
1798 
1798 
1798 
1798 
1798 

1798 
1798 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
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Ill 


Ode  to  Georgiana,  Ducliess  of  Devonshire 

A  Christmas  Carol 

Talleyrand  to  Lord  Granville 

Alcreus  to  Sappho  . 

The  Two  Round  Spaces  :  a  Skeltoniad 

On  Revisiting"  the  Sea  Shore 

Ode  to  Tranquillity 

The  Picture^  or  the  Lover's  Resolution 

Hymn  before  Sunrise 

The  Keepsake 

Inscription    on    a    Jutting    Stone    over 

Spring 
Dejection  :  an  Ode  . 
Answer  to  a  Child's  Questions 
France  :  an  Ode  (reprinted) 
The  Day-dream 

Epigrams  first  puhlished  in  the  'Mor 

To  the  Lord  Mayor's  Nose 
On  Deputy  ("By  many  a  booby's,"  etc.) 
To  a  Well-known  Musical  Critic    . 
Names  {"  I  ask'd  my  fair,"  etc.)     . 
On  a  Reader  of  His  Own  Verses    . 
Jim  writes  his  Verses 
Doris  can  find  no  taste  in  tea 
Jack  drinks  Fine  Wines 
What  rise  again  with  all  one's  bones 
To  Mr.  Pye 

Song'  ("  Ye  Dri idlers  of  Stingo  ")  . 
Epitaph  on  a  Bad  Man 
Drinking  versus  Thinking;  . 
The  Devil  Outwitted 
The  Wills  of  the  Wisp 
To  a  certain  Modern  Narcissus 
To  a  Critic  ("  Most  candid  critic  ") 
Always    Audible     ("  Pass    under     Jack' 
window") 


Dec.  24, 
Dec.  25, 
Jan.  10, 

Nov.  24, 
Dec.  21, 

Sept.  15, 

Dec.  4, 

Sept.  6, 

Sept.  11, 

Sept.  17, 


1799 
1799 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1801 
1801 
1802 
1802 
1802 


Sept.  24,  1802 

Oct.  4,  1802 

Oct.  16,  1802 

Oct.  14,  1802 

Oct.  19,  1802 


ning  Post.' 

Jan.  2 

Jan.  2 

Jan.  4 

Aug.  27 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  23 

Nov.  14 

Nov.  16 

Dec.  12 

Jan.  24 

Sept.  18 

Sept.  22 

Sept.  25 

Sept.  26 

Dec.  1 

Dec.  16 

Dec.  16 


1798 
1798 
1798 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1801 
1801 
1801 
1801 
1801 
1801 


Dec.  19,  1801 
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Pondere  iion  numero  ("  Friends  should  be 

weighed")  ....  Dec.  26,  1801 
To  Wed  a  Fool  ....  Dec.  26,  1801 
Original  Epigrams,  Lot  I    .  .  .     Sept.  23,  1802 

What  is  an  epigram  ?  (1). 

Charles  Grave  or  Merry  (2) . 

An  Evil  Spirit's  on  Thee,  Friend  !  (3) . 

Here  Lies  the  Devil  (4) . 

To  One  Who  Published,  etc.  ("Two  things,"  etc.)  (5). 

Scarce  any  Scandal  (6). 

How  seldom,  Friend  (7). 

Eeply  to  above. 

Old  Harpy  (8). 

To  a  Vain  Young  Lady  (9) . 
A  Hint  to  Premiers  ("  Three  Truths,"  etc.)     Sept.  27,  1802 
Westphalian  Song   ("  When  this  my  true 

love,"  etc.)  ....  Sept.  27,  1802 
From  me,  Aurelia  ....  Oct.  2,  1802 
For  a  House-dog's  Collar    .  .  .         Oct.  2,  1802 

Li  Vain  I  praise  thee,  Zoilus  .  .         Oct.  2,  1802 

Epitaph  on  a  Mercenary  Miser       .  .         Oct.  9,  1802 

Original  Epigrams,  Lot  II  .  .       Oct.  11,  1802 

A  Dialogue  between  an  Author  and  his  Friend  (1). 

Mojpo(TO(pia,  or  Wisdom  and  Folly  (2). 

Each  Bond  Street  Buck  (3). 

From  an  Old  German  Poet  (4). 

On  the  Curious  Circumstance,  etc.  (5). 

Spots  on  the  Sun  (6). 

When  Surface  Talks,  etc.  (7). 

On  my  Candle — the  Farewell  Epigram  (8). 


Poems  first  puhlisJted  in  '  The  Courier.' 


The  Exchange 
FareAvell  to  Love 
To  Two  Sisters 


April  16,  1804 
Sept,  12,  1806 
Dec.  10,  1807 
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The  Virgin's  Cradle  Hymn  .  .     Aug.  30,  1811 

Mutual  Passion   (altered  and  modernized 

from  an  Old  Poet)        .  .  .     Sept.  21,  1811 

Fuems first  'puhliahed  in  'The,  Watchman.' 

To   a    Young  Lady  with   a'  Poem  on  the 

French  Revolution       .  .  .    March  1,  1796 

Imitation    from    Casimir    ("The    solemn- 
breathing  air/'  etc.)     .  .  .    March  9,  1796 

To  Mercy     .....       April  2,  1796 

The  Hour  when  we  shall  Meet  Again         .  March  17,  1796 

Recollection  (''  As  the  lone  savage,"  etc.) 

Epigrams    .....       April  2,  1796 
On  a  Late  Marriage  between  an  Old  Maid,  etc. 
Epigram  on  an  Amorous  Doctor. 

Lines  on  observing  a  Blossom  on  the  1st  of 

February,  1796  .  .  .     April  11,  1796 

To  a  Primrose  ("Thy  smiles,"  etc.)  .    April  17,  1796 

Poems  first  published  in  'The  Friend.' 

The  Three  Graves  ....  Sept.  21,  1809 
Epigram  ("  An  excellent  adage,"  etc.)  .  Oct.  26,  1809 
"  'Tis  True,  Idoloclastes  Satyrane  "  .      Nov.  23,  1809 

Poems  published  in  the  'Monthly  Magazine.' 

On  a  Late  Connubial  Rupture        .             .  Sept.,  1796 

Reflections  on  entering  into  Active  Life  .  Oct.,  1796 
Sonnets  in  the  Manner  of  Contemporary 

Writers             ....  Nov.,  1799 

Poems  first  published  in  '  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine.' 

Fancy  in  Nubibus  ....  Nov.,  1819 

The  Old  Man's  Sigh  :  a  Sonnet      .  .  June,  1832 
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Poems  first  i>ublished  in  'The  Literary  Souvenir' 

Lines  sug-gestod  by  the  Last  Words  of  Berengarius  1827 

Epitapliiuiu  Tcstamentariuin            .              .              .  1827 

Youth  and  Age       .....  1828 

What  is  Life?         .....  1829 


Poems  first  imhlished  in  '  The  Bijou.' 

Youtli  and  Age  [vt  ride  supra)        .  .  .         1828 

The  Two  Fountains  .  .  .  .1828 

Work  without  Hope  .  .  .  .1828 

The  Wandering's  of  Cain     ....         1828 


Poems  first  'published  in  'The  Amulet.' 

The  Improvisator e  .....         1828 
Three  Scraps  .....         1833 

Love's  Burial  Place  (1). 

The  Butterfly  (2) . 

A  Thought  suggested  by  a  view  of  Saddleback  (3). 


Poems  first  published  in  'The  Keepsake.' 

Epigrams     ......         1829 

"There  comes  from  Old  Avaro's  Grave"  (1). 
"  Swans  Sing  before  they  Die  "  (2). 

The  Garden  of  Boccaccio    ....         1829 

Song  ex  improviso,  On  hearing  a  Song  in  Praise  of 
a  Lady's  Beauty  ("  'Tis  not  the  lily  brow/' 
etc.)     ......         1830 

The    Poet's    Answer,    etc.    ("Love,    Hope,    and 

Patience  in  Education ")  .  .  .         1830 
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Poems  first  i)uhlished  in  'Friendship's  Offering  '  (1834). 

My  Baptismal  liirtliday. 

Fragments  of  the  Wreck  of  Memory  ;  or,  Portions  of  Poems 
composed  in  Early  Manhood  : 

1.  Hymn  to  the  Earth. 

2.  English  Hexameter-s,  written  during  a  Temporary 

Blindness  (1799). 

3.  The  Homeric  Hexameter  Described  and  Exemplified. 

4.  The  Ovidian  Elegiac  Metre  described  and  exem- 

plified. 
Love's  Apparition  and  E vanishment. 
Lightheartednesses  in  Rhyme  by  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

1.  The  Reproof  and  Reply. 

2.  In  Answer  to  a  Friend's  Question. 

3.  Lines  to  a  Comic  Author,  on  an  Abusive  Review. 
An  Expectoration,  or  Splenetic  Extempore  on  my  Joyful 

Departure    from   the   City   of  Cologne   ("  As  I  am  a 
rhymer,"  etc.). 
Expectoration  the  Second  ("In  Coin,"  etc.). 


FAITH'S    ROSARY:     SONNETS    ON    THE 
RELIGIONS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

BY   HERBERT    BAYNES,    M.R.A.S. 
[Eead  April  29th,  1903.] 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  by  which 
the  nineteenth  century  will  be  remembered,  it  is 
surely  the  almost  universal  interest  taken  in  all 
forms  of  religion.  Great  as  the  achievements  of  the 
mind  have  been  in  the  realm  of  nature,  more  espe- 
cially the  supreme  discovery  of  the  reign  of  law,  they 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  results  of  a  sym- 
pathetic study  of  the  human  heart.  The  conscious- 
ness that  God  has  never  left  Himself  without  a 
witness  in  the  world,  that  all  things  have  been 
working  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  Him, 
has  gradually  become  clear  as  the  manifold  forms  of 
faith  have  been  made  manifest.  The  rapid  rise  and 
growth  of  comparative  philology  during  the  last 
fifty  years  have  rendered  possible  the  far  more 
interesting  and  important  study  of  comparative 
theology.  "  L'histoire  des  religions,  qui  a  pris  au 
xix"  siccle  son  plein  developpement,  a  sa  place 
marquee  dans  la  grande  revue  des  conquctes  de 
I'esprit  humain  oil  sera  dress^  pour  le  xx"  siccle  le 
bilan  du  siccle  finissant.  Elle  est  appelee  a  fournir 
des   contributions    cliaque    jour    plus    importante  a 
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iiotre  connaissance  dii  passe  cle  I'liumanite  et  a  jeter 
une  lumiere  toujours  plus  vive  sur  les  problemes 
moraux  et  sociaux."  "  Dans  cet  itineraire  des 
peuples  vers  Dieii,"  says  Edgar  Quinet,  "  cliaqiie 
pas  mesure  rinfini."  In  the  spirit  of  these  weighty 
words  the  following  sonnets  have  been  written.  As 
the  hart  after  the  waterbrooks,  so  pants  the  soul  of 
man  for  Grod,  and  in  its  flight,  though  bound  by 
space  and  time,  for  ever  probes  the  infinite.  To-day 
we  have  before  us  all  the  sacred  books  of  mankind : 
we  know  the  aspirations  and  inspirations  of  our 
race,  and  woe  worth  the  man  whose  spirit  does  not 
bend  before  the  vision  of  the  Eternal ! 

In  the  Torah,  the  Veda,  the  Avesta,  the  Grant', 
and  the  Kuran  there  are  doubtless  many  things  by 
which  the  Jew,  the  Brahman,  the  PPirsi,  the  Sik', 
and  the  Muslim  would  rather  not  be  judged;  and 
though  for  a  full  understanding  of  each  system  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  literature  is  necessary,  it 
has  been  my  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  in  each 
case  only  the  highest  and  the  best  which  has  l)een 
thought  and  felt.  To  do  this  at  once  tersely  and 
with  the  requisite  sympathy  is  not  easy,  but  it  is 
surely  well  that  it  should  be  attempted.  As  a  dis- 
tinguished Persian  scholar  well  says  :  "  It  behoves 
Orientalists  to  remember  that  nothing  will  ultimately 
conduce  so  much  to  the  advancement  of  their 
favourite  studies  as  an  increase  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  reading  public  in  their  results  ;  and  that,  in 
literature,  form,  if  not  everything,  is  at  least  a  very 
important  factor."  The  excellent  Oxford  series  of 
translations,  begun  in  1875  and  only  just  completed, 
has  been  a  splendid  contribution  to  a  right  under- 
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standing  of  tlie  Orient,  but,  even  in  English,  the 
study  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  East  is  mostly 
confined  to  scholars.  May  I  venture  to  hope  that 
the  busy  Christian  missionary  may  find  in  these 
sonnets  some  vantage-ground  for  his  holy  calling 
without  having  to  spend  perhaps  half  his  time  upon 
the  acquisition  of  unessentials  ? 

The  forms  of  faith  here  summarised  in  verse  do 
not  exhaust  the  religious  consciousness  of  mankind, 
but  they  seem  to  me  to  present  the  highest  stages 
in  its  evolution,  and  to  lead  upward  and  onward  to 
that— 

"  Far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves  !  " 


Beahmanism. 

In  its  earlier  forms  Indian  theology  presents  a 
double  aspect,  that  of  g'Mnam  (knowledge)  and  that 
of  Karma  and  B'aJdi  (action  and  devotion).  Thus 
the  oldest  of  the  w^ritings  wdiich  are  looked  upon 
as  revelation,  namely,  the  Vedas,  are  divided  into 
two  sections — r/Tidna  Kawla,  the  rational  element; 
and  Karma  Kdnda,  the  emotional  side  of  religion. 

The  doctrine  of  unity,  of  Brahinau  the  AYord  or 
First  Cause,  and  of  Atman  the  Self,  is  found  in  the 
Upanis'adas,  which  represent  the  high-water  mark 
of  religious  literature  and  belong  to  the  second 
period  of  Indian  philosophy.  They  are  theosophical 
treatises  attached  to  the  Brahmanas,  formino-  the 
priestly  Codex  of  the  Veda.  Composed  about  the 
seventh  century  i;.c.  in  the  rich  language  of  ancient 
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Arjavarta,  known  as  Samskrta,  the  Upanis'adas 
still  stand  alike  for  the  best  tattva  rj'unnam  and  the 
purest  ixiramdrt^a  sdd'anam. 

"  The  real,"  we  read,  "  is  the  one  Brahman,  is 
Being,  Brooding,  Bliss  !  "  Again,  "  Intellect  con- 
ditioned by  this  Whole,  as  it  possesses  the  qualities 
of  one  who  is  all-knowing,  almighty,  all-subduing, 
is  called  the  Unbound,  the  Inner  Guide,  AYorld- 
cause,  and  the  Lord." 

Sik'ism. 

The  religion  of  the  Sik's  is  undoubtedly  a  foi'm  of 
pantheism,  and  in  many  respects  differs  little  from 
the  eclectic  school  of  Brahma nism  represented  by 
the  B'agavad-Gita.  Its  founder,  Baba  JSTanak,  who 
was  born  at  Talvandi,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ravi,  in 
the  year  1469,  did  not  profess  to  be  an  independent 
thinker,  though  many  wonderful  things  are  told  of 
him  in  the  G'anam-SdJc'is.  It  is  said,  for  instance, 
that  at  his  birth  the  whole  Hindu  pantheon  appeared 
and  announced  that  a  great  B'agat  was  boi'u  to  save 
the  world. 

Being  averse  to  any  definite  calling,  he  kept  com- 
pany witli  Fakirs  and  meditated  on  the  Supreme. 
His  first  utterance  was,  "  There  is  no  Hindu  and 
no  Musalman,"  and  the  chief  point  in  his  doctrine 
was  fJte  unit II  of  fJir-  Briti/. 

"  Whom  shall  I  call  the  second  ?      There  is  none. 
In  all  is  that  one  Spotless  One  !  " 

"  Hail !  hail  to  Him, 
The  primal,  the  pure,  unborn,  undying, 
The  selfsame  evermore  ! " 
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Solely  by  reason  of  the  MAjA  which  is  spread  out 
over  the  whole  world  does  the  individual  soul  come 
to  regard  itself  as  distinct  from  the  Over- Soul.  By 
constant  repetition  of  the  name  Hari,  as  taught  by 
the  Guru,  the  Sik'  is  said  to  overcome  this  delusion 
and  to  obtain  NirbAn.  XAnak's  system,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Adi  Grant',  or  Grant'  SAhib,  written 
in  Gurmuk'i,  was  preceded  by  the  reformatory  move- 
ments of  Namdev,  Ti/loMan,  Ravidas,  and  notably 
Kabir,  many  of  whose  verses  are  found  in  the 
Grant'. 

Buddhism. 

The  teaching  of  Gautama,  the  Budd'a,  who  was 
born  of  a  royal  race  in  Northern  India  in  the  year 
623  B.C.,  is  sometimes  described  as  a  system  of 
philosophy,  and,  not  seldom,  as  a  religion.  The 
truth  Avould  seem  to  be,  as  disclosed  by  the  PAli 
documents,  that  Buddhism  began  as  a  system  of 
ethics  and  afterwards  developed  into  a  religion.  As 
I  have  ventured  to  say  elsewhere — 

"  Gautama,  the  BudcVa,  was  primaiuly  and  principally 
an  ethical  teacher,  one  to  whom  meditation  Avas  far  more 
than  loorship.  He  preached  a  salvation  to  he  attained 
here  and  now  on  earth,  and  whilst  he  did  not  deny  the 
divinities  of  the  Vedas  and  Aranjakas,  he  always  held  that 
they  themselves  stood  in  need  of  salvation,  which,  for  gods 
and  men  alike,  was  alono-  the  Noble  Eightfold  Patli.""^ 

Under  a  great  Nigrod'a,  about  2-A90  years  ago, 
the   Tat'Agata  thought   out  the  eight  parts  of  this 

*  '  Ideiils  of  the  East,'  p.  G7. 
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nol)le  Path  wliich  leads  to  Saintsliip  and  Nirvanam, 
and  in  liis  first  sermon,  known  as  D'armah'alcrapra- 
vartana  Siitra,  preached  in  the  deer-park  Isipatana, 
near  Benares,  the  ten  fetters  or  temptations  which 
hinder  the  pilgrim  from  following  the  same  are  all 
duly  set  forth. 

Gautama,  Sakja-Muni,  Sidd'firt'a,  certainly  said 
that  there  both  had  been,  and  would  be,  other 
Budd'as  or  Enlightened  Ones  ;  but  the  doctrine  of 
Kirvanam  as  an  ethical  state,  a  salvation  to  be 
worked  out  here  on  earth  by  the  pilgrim  on  the 
Path,  will  always  be  connected  with,  and  ascribed 
to,  the  gentle  ascetic  of  Kapila-Yastu. 

The  canon  of  the  Baudd'as  is  called  Trpitakam, 
"three  Baskets,"  written  in  the  Pali  language,  the 
sacred  lore  consisting  of  three  parts,  namely — 

(a)   Sutra,  Sayings  of  the  Master. 
(/3)  Vinaja,  Rules  of  the  Order. 
(y)  Ab'id'arma,  Philosojihy. 

PARsiisii. 

The  religion  of  the  Maubads,  or  Magi,  is  part  of 
the  general  Indo-Iranian  system,  at  the  centre  of 
wliich  are  two  ideas,  first  pointed  out  by  that 
brilliant  scholar  M.  Darniesteter — namely,  (a)  that 
there  is  a  Law  in  nature,  and  (jS)  that  there  is  a 
War  in  nature. 

That  never-failing  Law  was  framed  and  fixed  by 
One  Avho  is  "  all-knowing  Spirit,"  Asura  Med'a, 
Ahura  Masda.  In  thinking  out  creation  this 
Supreme  Architect  followed  the  path  of  Rta,  the 
way  of  As'a ;  but  into  his  well-ordered  and  beautiful 
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structure  came  "der  Greist  cler  stets  verneint " — 
Angra  Mainju,  tlie  lawless, — dealing  death  and 
devastation.  Hence  a  perennial  struggle,  in  which 
man  too  has  to  take  part,  the  role  he  ought  to  play 
being  put  before  him  by  the  law  revealed  by  Ahura 
Masda  to  his  prophet  Sarat'ustra.  At  the  end  of 
the  world  a  son  of  the  Lawgiver  will  appear, 
Sao'sjahd,  the  Saviour,  when  Angra  Mainju  (Ahri- 
man)  shall  be  destroyed,  the  dead  w411  rise,  and 
peace  will  reign. 

The  Parsis  divide  their  sacred  canon,  known  as 
Avesta  (Abasta),  into  three  parts — 

1.  Vendidad  (vi-daeva-data) : 

Twenty-two  chapters  dealing  with  puri- 
fication and  punishment. 

2.  Visperad  (vispe  ratavo)  : 

Twenty-five  chapters  of  invocations  and 
litanies  for  the  sacrifices. 

3.  Jasna : 

The    liturgical    book,  j^ar   excellence,   in 
seventy-one  chapters. 
Ancient  Bactrian,  often,  though  wrongly,  called 
Zend,  in  which  the   Avesta   is   written,  is    a   rich 
Aryan  language  closely  allied  to  Sanskrit. 

Judaism. 

The  sacred  literature  of  the  ancient  Semitic 
people  known  successively  as  Hebrews,  Israelites, 
Jews,  consists  of  history,  prophecy,  and  poetry. 
The  Old  Testament,  as  we  call  it,  is  a  collection  of 
various  writings  of  great  worth,  as  the}"  enable  us 
to  know  this  interestino-  and  remarkal)le  nation,  and 
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more  especially  its  religion.  To  tlie  Je^YS,  who  have 
preserved  and  collected  them,  these  writings  are 
known  as  Torali  N'biim  v'  K'tuvim:  Law,  Prophets, 
and  Hagiographa.  They  consider  them  sacred, 
inspired  by  God ;  and  the  Christian  Church,  acqui- 
escing, has  added  her  own  wide  literature,  and  has 
called  the  former  the  Old  Testament,  the  latter  the 
Xew  Testament,  both  together  Holy  Writ. 

Although  we  are  no  longer  justified  in  speaking 
of  a  Semitic  instinct  of  monotheism,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  world  is  indebted  to  this  religious 
race  for  the  clarion  cry  of  the  unity  of  the  Deity. 
From  the  time  of  the  j^roclamation  of  the  Law  in 
the  great  words  of  Deuteronomy  (vi,  4)  down  to  the 
Thirteen  Fundamental  Articles  of  Faith  of  to-day, 
this  has  been  the  central  truth  of  Judaism. 

The  following  five  Articles  from  the  'Salo's  'esreli 
*Akrim  will  perhaps  give  the  reader  in  concise  form 
the  best  idea  of  the  faith  of  the  Hebrews : 

(a)   "  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faitli — 

"  That  the  Creator — blessed  be  His  name  ! — is  a  Unity  ; 
that  there  is  no  nnity  like  unto  Him  in  any  way  whatso- 
ever; and  that  He  alone  is  our  God,  Who  was,  is,  and  ever 
will  be. 

(/j)  "  That  unto  Him  alone  prayer  is  due,  and  that  be- 
sides Him  there  is  none  to  Avliom  prayer  is  due. 

(y)  "  That  the  Law  in  its  entirety,  as  now  in  our  posses- 
sion, is  identical  with  that  given  to  Moses,  unto  whom  be 
peace ! 

(?)  "  1'hat  the  Law  Avill  never  be  altered  or  any  other 
law  be  given  in  its  place  by  the  Creator — blessed  be  His 
name  ! 

(f)  "  That  the  Creator — blessed  be  His  name  ! — taketli 
cognizance  of  all  the  deeds  of  mankind  as  well  as  of  their 
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thoughts,  as  it  is  said,  'He  Who  fashioned  all  their  hearts, 
iinderstandeth  all  their  actions.'  " 


Islam. 

Muliammaclanism,  or  Islam,  may  be  shortly  de- 
scribed as  the  religion  of  Abraham  touched  with 
Sabfeanism.  The  founder  himself  said,  "  AYe  have 
spoken  unto  thee  by  revelation;  folloir  the  religion 
of  Ahraliamy  The  term  Muslim  was  apjDliecl  to 
Muhammad's  forerunners,  known  as  Haiiifs,  and 
seems  first  of  all  to  have  meant  a  man  strivino-  after 
righteousness ;  then,  one  wholly  resigned  to  the 
divine  Will.  "  These  Hanifs,"  says  Dr.  Deutsch, 
"  form  a  very  curious  and  most  important  phase  of 
Arabian  faith  before  Mohammed — a  phase  of  Jewish 
Christianity  or  Christian  Judaism.  They  loved  to 
style  themselves  also  '  Abrahamitic  Sabians,'  and 
Mohammed,  at  the  outset,  called  himself  one  of 
them.  They  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
'  heretics.'  They  believed  in  One  God.  They  had 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  and  further  certain  '  Rolls 
of  Abraham  and  Moses  '  called  Ashmaat,  to  Avliich 
IMohammed  at  first  appeals." 

Kot'an,  afterwards  styled  Muhammad  or  "the 
Praised,"  was  born  in  the  year  571.  His  father 
died  before  his  birth,  and  his  mother  when  he  was 
only  six.  Most  of  his  youth  was  spent  iu  the 
attempt  to  earn  a  livelihood,  first  as  shepherd  and 
then  as  camel-driver ;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
he  married  a  rich  widow  and  was  thenceforth  freed 
from  the  common  cares  of  life.  The  principal  event 
in  his  career  occurred  when  he    was  al)out  foi-tv. 
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AVitli  many  of  the  ancient  Arabs  it  was  the  custom 
to  spend  the  Ragab  on  Mount  Hira,  an  hour's  Avalk 
from  Mecca.  Muhammad,  too,  at  this  age,  went  to 
the  huge,  barren  rock,  for  the  month  of  universal 
armistice,  and  spent  the  time  in  prayer.  Suddenly, 
in  the  middle  of  the  "blessed  night  Al  Kadar,"  he 
heard  a  voice  thrice  calling — 

"Cry!  Ciy! 
Cry  !  in  the  name  of  thy  Lord  !  '^ 

And  this  was  the  beginning  of  his  mission,  and 
such,  by  common  consent,  though  now  found  in  the 
ninety-sixth  Sura,  were  the  opening  words  of  the 
Kuran,  that  wonderful  book  written  in  the  choicest 
Arabic,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  prepared 
"  from  date  leaves  and  tablets  of  white  stone,  from 
shoulder-bones  and  bits  of  parchment  thrown  pro- 
miscuously into  a  box,  and  from  the  breasts  of  men," 
one  year  after  the  prophet's  death. 


SUFIISM. 

The  origin  of  this  profound  and  harmonious 
system,  which  has  its  home  in  Persia  and  is  spread 
over  the  whole  Muhammadan  world,  is  still  wrapped 
in  obscurity.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  ancient 
date,  its  earliest  appearance  being  in  the  eighth 
century,  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
the  Arabian  prophet.  When,  with  the  fall  of  Jas- 
digird,  the  whole  of  the  Persian  Empire  was  subju- 
gated by  the  Arabs,  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Iranian  prophet  was  overthrown,  the  majority   of 
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llie  conquered  accepting  tlie  faith  of  IsLan.  But 
when  the  rehgious  forms  of  thought  of  one  race  are 
forced  upon  another,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
remain  unchanged.  Hence  arose  the  Muslim  schism 
known  as  'Sia,  which  is  an  Aryan  colouring  of  a 
system  Semitic. 

ISow,  although  the  Avritings  of  the  Sufis  are  very 
numerous,  the  real  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  Sufi  ideas  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
invariably  wrapped  in  a  veil  of  symbolism.  On 
account  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  orthodox,  srreat 
poets  like  Gr'alal-ud-Din,  Garni,  and  Anwari  found 
it  necessary  so  to  dilute  their  poems  with  quotations 
from  the  Kuran  and  Hadith  and  so  to  veil  their 
teachings  in  symbols  and  allegories  that  they  might 
appear  at  least  outwardly  correct. 

According  to  Mr.  Granville  Browne,  of  Cambridge, 
the  highest  European  authority,  Sufiism  is  no  mere 
modification  and  sublimation  of  the  current  theology 
of  Islam,  but  "  essentially  a  transcendental  philosophy 
having  no  real  connection  with  Muhammadanism 
l)eyond  this, — that  its  professors  lived  in  a  Muham- 
niadan  country,  and,  not  wishing  to  make  public 
their  innermost  beliefs,  made  use  of  the  current 
theological  terminology  to  present  them  to  those 
whose  mental  vision  was  clear  enough  to  pierce 
through  the  word-husk  to  the  essential  idea  which 
lay  enfolded  Avithin  it." 

The  fundamental  tenet  is :  "  God  was,  and  there 
is  nothing  but  Him  !  "  Thus  the  system  is  fheUfic  in 
its  assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Mind 
beyond  a]l  that  the  senses  perceive;  paidhrhflc  \\\ 
its   thought    that    this    Over-Soul   is    not    only    the 
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Highest  Being,  but  the  sole  real  Being,  to  wliicli  all 
else  is  but  as  a  shadow. 


Babiism. 

Our  sources  of  information  concerning  this  curious 
religion,  which,  like  Sufiism,  took  its  rise  in  Persia, 
are  the  histories  known  as  Nasik'ut-Tavarik'  and 
EaYsatus-Safa,  and  the  admirable  articles  of  Mr.  E. 
G.  Browne  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.' 

On  May  23rd,  1844  (a.h.  1260),  there  arose  in 
Bushire  a  young  man  about  twenty,  full  of  religious 
fervour,  named  Mirsa  Ali  Muhammad,  declaring  that 
he  had  a  divine  mission  and  calling  himself  the  Bah, 
or  Grate.  For  six  years  he  preached  a  mystical  -pan- 
theism., and  his  suliur,  or  "manifestation,"  was  by  a 
great  many  considered  to  be  that  of  the  Ka'im  or 
Imam  Mahdi.  He  had  a  large  following ;  amongst 
his  disciples  was  the  beautiful  poetess  Kurratu'1-Ajn, 
who,  in  1848,  embraced  the  Babi  doctrine  and,  dis- 
carding the  veil,  began  to  openl}^  preach  at  Kasvin, 
to  the  o-reat  scandal  of  the  Muslims.  After  a  while 
the  Babis,  for  political  reasons,  were  considered 
dangerous ;  many  were  persecuted,  some  were  even 
put  to  death.  On  July  8th,  1850  (a.h.  1266),  the 
Bab  himself  was  executed  at  Tabris,  together  with  his 
disciple  Mirsa  Muhammad  Ali,  and  in  1852  the 
gifted  Kurratu'1-Ajn  fell  a  victim  to  ]\Iusulman 
fanaticism. 

The  sayings  of  the  Bab  are  found  in  what  is  known 
as  Jirjnii,  "  the  Utterance,"  written  at  first  in  Persian 
and    afterwards   translated    into    Arabic.       In    the 
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lltli  chapter  of  the  Gth  vahid  we  read :  "  As  in  the 
manifestation  of  the  Furkan  none  recognised  that 
Sun  of  Truth  until  forty  years  had  passed,  so,  in 
the  case  of  the  NiiMa-i-Bejau  ['  Point  of  Utterance,' 
i.  e.  the  Bfdj],  until  twenty-five  years." 

Babiism  has  much  in  common  with  Sufiism.  Both 
are  forms  of  mysticism,  the  fundamental  teaching  in 
each  case  being  the  divine  spark  latent  in  man,  by 
the  cultivation  of  which  he  can  attain  to  the  degree 
of  Fena  fllaJi,  "annihilation  in  God." 

HiEEATICISM. 

Our  best  source  of  information  regarding  the 
ancient  Egyptian  religion  is  wdiat  is  known  as  the 
'  Book  of  the  Dead,'  a  collection  of  sacred  texts 
dealing  with  the  same  subject  but  without  literary 
unity.  Jamblichus  tells  us  that  there  w^ere  no  less 
than  20,000  Hermetical  rolls  or  scrolls,  and  this 
book  doubtless  belonged  to  the  sacred  hieroglyphical 
literature  which  was  throughout  ascribed  to  Thot- 
Hermes,  the  god  of  wisdom  and  learning.  This 
collection  of  texts,  relating  to  the  resurrection,  the 
judgment,  and  the  life  beyond,  was  essentially  a  book 
of  practical  instruction.  It  was  intended  to  inform 
the  individual  who  was  anxious  about  the  salvation 
of  his  soul  as  to  what  he  ought  to  know  on  earth, 
and  as  to  how  he  shoidd  prepare  for  death.  The 
most  usual  formula  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  is : 
"  Whoso  hiowetJi  this  chapter,"  or  "whoever  in  life- 
time knows  this  book,"  will  rise  and  enter  the  land 
of  divine  life.  In  the  chapter  of  justification  (cxxv) 
the  dead  man  is  asked  a  great  deal.     From  the  first 
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he  appeals  to  liis  knowledge.  "  I  am  one  who 
knows  and  am  acquainted  Avith  thy  name.  I  am  he 
who  knows  the  name  of  thy  forty-two  gods  who 
dwell  with  thee  in  the  hall  of  twofold  righteous- 
ness." As  soon  as  he  has  mentioned  the  various 
names  it  is  said  to  him,  "  Thou  knowest  us ;  come 
in  !  "  But  since  it  was  not  every  man's  business  to 
make  himself  master  of  those  sacred  formulae  during 
life,  so  as  to  repeat  them  at  the  right  time  and  place 
to  the  doorkeejDer  in  the  under  world,  the  cautious 
one  had  at  all  events  to  make  sure  that  the  proper 
texts  should  appear  on  his  sarcophagus. 

Justification  and  entrance  into  the  blessed  life  are 
the  two  main  themes  of  the  work,  which  is  found  on 
sarcophagi  and  the  papyrus  scrolls  of  the  chief 
European  museums. 

"  The  Egyptians,"  says  Diodorus,  "  call  the 
abodes  of  the  living  inns,  because  they  only  dwell  in 
them  a  short  time ;  but  the  graves  of  the  dead  they 
call  the  eternal  dwellings,  because  they  spend  an 
unlimited  eternity  in  Hades." 


Babylonlv^'ism. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,"  we  read  in  Genesis,  "  as 
they  journeyed  from  the  East,  they  found  a  plain  in 
the  land  of  Shinar  and  dwelt  there."  From  time 
immemorial  the  great  tabh'-Lnid  of  Central  Asia  has 
been  the  "  womb  of  nations."  From  this  reo-ion 
have  come  forth  waves  of  human  life  spreading  in 
all  directions,  and  about  5000  years  ago  one  vast  tide 
swept  away   southward   to   the    alluvial    plains    of 
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Clialdea.  And  so  from  the  glens  of  tlie  Altai  came 
the  first  settlers  in  the  flats  of  the  Tigro-Euphrates 
valley.  This  goodly  land,  so  rich  in  corn  and  palms, 
was  fitly  regarded  by  those  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  settle  there  as  "  the  garden  of  the  gods ;  "  and  we 
can  well  understand  that  such  an  oasis  in  the  great 
Siberian  waste  would  attract  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men.  "  Be  it  known  unto  all  peo|3le,  nations, 
and  languages  "  is  the  beginning  of  a  proclamation 
which  would  be  applicable  to  Babylonia  at  any  period 
from  its  earliest  days. 

From  the  contact  of  the  Semitic  with  the  Turanian 
elements  in  the  population  of  Chaldea  there  resulted 
important  changes  in  the  spread  and  progress  of 
culture  in  Western  Asia.  Alike  in  language,  religion, 
astronomy,  and  astrology,  the  Semitic  tendency  was 
toward  simplification.  As  early  as  3800  B.C.  the 
cuneiform  syllabary  must  have  reached  the  phonetic 
stage,  and  the  cumbrous  script  of  the  older  period 
was  modified  by  the  Semitic  colonists  in  (Uialdea 
until  it  resolved  itself  at  last  into  the  cursive  hand- 
Avriting  of  the  Assyrians  and  later  Babylonians. 
The  many  spirits  and  genii  of  the  Akkadian  pantheon 
were  arranged  in  classes,  and  presiding  gods  were 
put  over  them ;  the  worship  of  star-spirits  gave 
place  to  systematic  astronomy  ;  and,  in  the  twentieth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  foundation  was 
laid,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  of  the  great  king- 
dom of  Assyria. 

On  a  small  alabaster  tablet,  found  at  l^aghdad, 
in  archaic  Babjdonian  characters,  is  the  following 
inscription  of  K'ammurabi,  who  reigned  in  Babylon 
about  2120  n.r.  : 


1:V2 
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Ana  Ilu  Marduk 
Beliui  rabim 
Xadin  K^egalli  . 
Ana  ili 

Bel  E-Sagila       . 
U  E-Zida'  . 
Eni  su 
K'amuiural)i 
Sar  Xisi 

Sumiriv-a  Akkadiv 
Sar  kiprat  arbaiv 
Nabiuv-Anim     . 
Migir 

Ilu-Sanias  . 
Ren-naram 
Ilu  Marduk 
Sarru  dannu 
Inu  ilu  Bel 
Mata  u  nisi 
Ana  belina 
Iddinusum 


To  the  god  Merodacli, 

The  great  Lord, 

Giver  of  Fertility  ; 

From  the  gods. 

Lord  of  E-Sagilli 

And  E-Zida. 

His  lord 

K'ammurabi. 

King  of  men, 

Of  Su.mer  and  Akkad, 

King  of  the  four  quarters, 

The  proclaimed  of  Anu. 

Worshipper 

Of  the  Sun- god. 

Prince  beloved 

Of  Merodach. 

The  mighty  king. 

Whom  the  god  Bel 

The  land  and  people 

To  (his)  rule 

Have  o-iven  him. 


Taoism. 

The  Chinese  doctrine  of  the  Tao  is  rather  a  meta- 
physical system  than  a  religion,  albeit  its  professors 
in  the  Middle  Kingdom  are  generally  looked  npon 
as  a  body  of  believers.  The  founder  of  this  school 
of  thought  "was  a  philosopher  of  the  K'au  dynasty 
named  Lao-Zo,  who  is  said  to  have  been  l)oi'n  about 
604  B.C. 

In  the  year  517  B.C.  Lao-Zo  and  Kun-Zo  are  sup- 
posed to  have  met  and  exchanged  views,  the  result 
being  that  whilst  the  former  advanced  towards 
transcendentalism  the  latter  became  utilitarian.     But 
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in  each  case  the  sage  describes  his  teaching  as  revival 
of  ancient  lore  rather  than  origination  of  a  system. 

The  Tao-te-Kin,  or  Classic  of  Reason  and  Virtue, 
the  only  work  attributed  to  Laocins,  consists  of 
eighty-one  short  chapters  on  right  Reason,  or  what 
Kant  would  call  "  die  reine  Vernunft."  Too,  we  are 
told,  may  be  shadowed  forth  as  reason,  speech,  form, 
path;  but  in  reality  it  is  indefinable,  colourless, 
voiceless,  bodiless.  "  The  truth  would  seem  to  be 
that  originally  Tao  was  the  Way,  in  the  general 
meaning  of  road  along  which  all  travellers  pass ;  that 
at  the  hands  of  such  a  thinker  as  Confucius  it 
received  an  ethical  colouring,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Way  of  the  Heart  or  Conscience ;  and  that,  finally,  a 
metaphysician  like  Lao-Zo  raised  the  intension  of 
the  concept  so  as  to  signify  the  reconcih'atum  of  coii- 
tradictiont^y* 

By  reason  of  its  monosyllabic  nature  the  language 
of  the  Flowery  Land  does  not  lend  itself  well  to 
speculation,  and  metaphysics  may  often  l)ccome  pure 
mysticism. 

CoNrTTriTANis:\i. 

The  great  scholar  and  philosopher  of  the  Far 
East,  known  to  us  as  Confucius  and  to  the  Chinese 
as  Kiin-Kju  or  Kitn-fu-zu,  was  born  in  the  duchy  of 
Lu,  in  the  province  of  'Santun,  about  550  b.c. 

"A  transmitter  and  not  a  maker"  is  what  Confu- 
cius said  of  himself,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  essentially  conservative.  His  favourite  studies 
were  history  and  ethics,  and  lie  always  made  a  gi-cnt 
point  of  filial  piety. 

*  '  Ideals  of  tlic  East;  p.  23. 
VOL.    XXIV.  ]1> 
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In  the  year  500  v,.c.  lie  was  appointed  chief  magis- 
trate in  the  town  of  K'm'itu,  and  Duke  Tiii,  the  ruler 
of  T.u,  afterwards  made  him  Minister  of  Justice. 
At  an  early  age  his  teaching  became  so  attractive 
that  a  body  of  young  men  joined  him  in  the  study 
of  morality  and  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Past.  In  his 
fifty-seventh  year  he  resigned  office  and  travelled 
from  State  to  State  investigating  the  records  of 
antiquity.  It  is  said  that  in  one  of  his  journeys  he 
met  Lao-zo  and  was  greatly  stricken  by  the  latter's 
l)old  metaphysical  flights. 

Of  the  Chinese  canonical  writings  known  as  the 
I'trr  Kh'Kj  and  the  Four  SS»,  one  only  is  from  the  pen 
of  Confucius — namely,  K'nn  Ziii,  a  chronicle  of  the 
history  of  his  native  State, — all  the  rest  being  by  his 
disciples.  His  most  celebrated  saying  is  the  negative 
form  of  the  golden  rule  :  "  Whatsoever  you  would 
not  wish  done  to  yourself  do  not  to  others." 

"My  doctrine  is  that  of  all-pervading  unity, 
namely,  reciprocity." 


CninSTIAXTTY. 

The  three  ofreat  fuiidamoutal  truths  of  our  faith 
are  surely  thpftc :  God,  sin,  salvation.  Christian 
sacred  literature  is  full  of  these,  and  they  were  often 
on  the  lips  of  the  Master.  'H  Kann)  AtoOf/Kr?,  the 
New  Testament,  consists  of  fvayyiXiov,  gospel ;  Trjinttic, 
acts;  im(TT(>X(u,  letters;  and  arrnKaXvxptg,  revelation; 
and  Avas  written  in  an  Aryan  language  by  Semitic 
authors.  In  this  Book,  which  is  holy  to  all  Christians, 
the  God  and  Father  of  all  is  represented  as  Spirit 

(lli'tu/ua  o  9£o^)  and  as  Love  (O  Gfoc  ayain]  aarii'). 
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As  regards  sin,  it  is  conceived  and  expressed  in 
many  wa^^s,  l)iit  on  the  lips  of  the  Savionr  and  in 
the  record  of  the  beloved  disciple  it  is  always  ajuaoTia, 
missing-  the  mark.  And  here  we  snrely  have  the 
secret  of  Jesns.     He  never  missed  the  mark.     Tig 

iE  v/ntou  iXey-^ei  /nt  Trepi  Ojuaprta?,  "  AVllO  can  show  that  I 

have  failed  of  the  Divine?"  Man  had  gone  astray 
and  conld  not  find  the  goal ;  the  Master  came,  Him- 
self the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  and  pointed 
daily  straight  to  God,  bringing  salvation  to  all. 

"Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

"  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  trihnlation  :  but  be  of  good 
cheer  :  I  have  overcome  the  world." 
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OM. 

Evamevadvitijam. 
Sak'k'idaiianda. 
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Bkaiimanism. 

0  seeker  after  God,  eternal  rest 

Alone  in  Self  is  found  !     All  else  is  part 

Of  this  great  whole.     See  here,  in  this  my  heart 

1  feel  its  streams  of  light  and  life.     No  quest 
Of  first  and  last  can  now  the  soul  molest ; 

For,  shines  not  'neatli  the  veil  of  soul,  athwart 
The  vast  dim  sea  of  space,  whose  atoms  dart 
Refulgent  through  the  worlds,  supremely  blest. 

The  grandeur  of  the  Self  ?     No  longer  now 

The  shadows  of  duality  appear. 
The  sward  of  being  rises  ;  sweet  and  low 

Come  nmrmurs  of  glad  music ;  crystal  clear 
The  streams  of  peace  upon  the  spirit  fall : 
Existence,  thought,  love,  bliss — the  all  in  all  1 
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Du2:ri  kauim  kaha?     Nalii  koi. 


Sab'a  malii  eka  niranganu  soi ! 
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SiKHISM. 

Far  down  the  long  and  turkis-vaulted  sky 

There  came  a  sound,  like  gentle  evening  bell : 
"  0  Nanak  !  Nanak !  what  was  that  which  fell 

In  faultless  rainbows  on  thy  spirit's  eye  ?  " 

Like  sweetest  music  softly  sung  on  high 
Adown  the  ages  floateth,  loved  well, 
The  Name  of  names  :  its  secret  Avho  can  tell  r 

And  how  its  colour  cleanseth,  sinner,  why  ? 

Upon  the  forehead  of  all  mortals  found — 

The  Lord's  own  light,  the  sacred,  mystic  name  ; 
Yes,  Hari !  Hari !  Hari !  all  proclaim ; 

And  thou  shalt  hear  His  voice  above  the  sound 
Of  earthly  strife  aye  true  ring  out  and  clear, 
xVnd  thy  psalm  sing  His  praise,  Kabir  I   Kabir  ! 
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K'anti  puramaiii  tapo  titikk'a  : 
Nibbanaiii  paramam  vadanti  Budd'a. 
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Buddhism. 

A  road  there  is  that  leads  to  heaven's  orate, 
A  middle  way,  avoiding  all  extremes ; 
But  man  can  only  take  the  truth,  it  seems, 

In  fitful  flashes,  till  his  soul  is  sate 

With  Law,  the  Order,  and  the  forceful  fate 
Of  reaching  to  Nirvana,  with  the  dreams 
That  mighty  Buddhas,  floating  on  the  streams 

Of  thought,  have  slowly  shaped  into  the  straight 

And  noble  eightfold  path :  high  aims,  right  views. 
Soft  speech,  pure  living,  resolution  strong 

In  doing  well,  to  persevere,  to  lose 

Oneself  in  meditation  and  to  muse, 

To  hold  truth's  spotless  eye  'twixt  right  and  wrong 

And    point    the     path :     behold    the     choice    and 
choose ! 
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J  at 'a  aim  Vairjo  I 
Almra  Mas  da ! 
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Parsiism. 

On  time's  broad  brow  the  early  dew  lay  pearled, 
And  all  creation,  trembling  at  the  sight, 
Beheld  the  splendours  of  a  neiv-born  light, 

As  gliding,  glowing,  rosy-red,  unfurled 

Amid  the  wonders  of  a  waking  world 

The  orb  of  da}'^  appeared.     The  radiant  flight 
Of  countless  coruscating  spheres,  bedight 

With  opal  mists,  was  watched  and  hurled 

On  space  by  one  great  Master-mind ;  yea.  He, 
Ahura  'twas,  the  Masda.     Star  and  sun 
Reflecting  only  beauty,  goodness,  strength. 

His  image  bore,  and  kissed  both  land  and  sea. 
Until  black  night  and  shameless  Ahriman 
Brought  wrathful  wreck  and  brought  remorse  at 
length  ! 


l-W  faith's    KuyAKY, 


'Sma  Israel :  JhovAli  Elolienu 
Jhovali  ek'ad  I 


I 
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Judaism. 

0  seer-race,  acclaimed  of  Seraphim, 

Who  crossed  the  stream  to  clasp  the  further  shore 
And  took  the  name  of  Hebrew,  all  the  lore 

Of  priest  and  prophet  leadeth  up  to  Him ! 

For,  since  that  night  when,  wrestling  on  the  rim 
Of  thought,  the  flood-tide  of  the  Spirit  bore 
The  great  forefather  past  the  flight  and  floor 

Of  time  and  space,  unto  the  very  lirim 

Of  being,  the  eternal  truth  hath  stood 
For  all  to  ponder  :  "  Hear,  0  Israel, 
The  Lord  of  Heaven's  One  !  "  and  man  is  His. 

Jehovah  of  the  Hosts,  amid  the  flood 

Of  chance  and  change,  Thy  name,  revered  well, 
Remains  a  hallowed  and  unuttered  bliss  ! 
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Bisinillali  arrak'man  arrak'im 
Kill  liua  Allalui  aliaduii  I 
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Islam. 

To  Thy  great  names,  yet  ninety,  aye,  and  nine, 

Most  merciful,  most  gracious  King  of  kings. 

Majestic  AllAli,  all  creation  sings. 
The  Ijoundless  ocean  and  the  earth  combine 
To  call  Thee  Master  of  the  world  ;  yea.  Thine 

The  far-flung  wills  of  men  and  souls  of  things. 

Upon  the  tablet  stands  the  doom  that  brings 
To  this  man  shade,  to  that  one  happy  shine. 

The  people  of  the  Book  so  say  Amen : 

'Tis  Kismat,  it  is  Allah,  let  it  be ! 

We  are  resigned,  and  read  the  leaf  of  fate ; 
That  all  at  last  shall  know  the  How  and  When, 

And  why  the  waves  upon  life's  foaming  sea 

Are  breaking  with  the  sound  :  too  late  !  too  late  ! 


148 
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Ja  lifi,  jA  liu,  ja  man  la  jaylaiu  iiiA  hu  illA  11  u  ! 


I 
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SUFIISM. 

From  out  the  vast  and  vaimtless  void  a  voice 
Came  falling,  falling  tlirongh  the  deep  abyss : 
"  I  am  a  hidden  treasure,  and  I  miss 

The  joy  of  self-expression  and  the  choice 

'Twixt  that  which  is  and  that  which  seems.    Rejoice 
I  cannot ;  there  is  none  to  share.     So  this 
Shall  he  my  high  resolve  :  with  one  glad  kiss 

Upon  the  brow  of  space,  withouten  noise 

"  I  will  create,  and  underneath  the  veil 

Mankind  shall  see  the  sparkling  of  my  cheek." 

Thus  love  sprang  into  being,  and  its  trail 
Of  glory,  ever  growing,  made  ihan  seek 

The  union  of  the  human  and  divine, 

And  grasp  the  secret,  Allah,  his  and  Thine ! 
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Alluliu  Akbar! 
Allaliu  Aeasam ! 
AllAliu  ! 
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Baeiism. 

To  titles  nobly  known,  so  dear  to  all, 

The  tower  and  stronghold  of  Islamic  faitli, 
"We  cling,  0  Allali,  aye,  we  cling  till  death ; 

And  yet  the  light  from  Mecca  seemeth  small. 

The  Kaaba  is  with  us,  and  the  call 

To  worship.     Nay,  the  Bab  is  here,  who  saith 
"  I  am  the  door  to  greater  truth,  the  breath 

Of  Alhlh  to  His  scattered  folk,  who  fall 

'Spite  all  the  former  props,  and  only  rise 
Through  Ali  to  the  light."     No  more  Kuran 
Or  crying  in  the  waste.     Muhammad  now 

Is  Mirsa  Ali,  Bab.     Nor  can  surprise 

O'ertake  the  world  that  dear  we  hold  Bcjan 
And  our  own  poet's  songs'  mellifluous  flow ! 
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Ennok  saf,  Au-ti  rek'-kua  tan  ; 
Hosiri  ]m  ! 
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HiEEATIOISM. 

0  classic  river  of  that  classic  land 

Where  monuments  to  aeons  slowly  smile 
And  callous  hands  the  sacred  signs  defile, 

What  lordly  thoughts  are  thine,  as  through  the  sand 

Thou  flowest  onward  to  the  distant  strand  ? 
Along  thy  banks  three  mighty  forms  erstwhile 
Appearing,  sought  to  truly  reconcile 

The  light  and  dark,  and  thus  to  waft  the  wand 

O'er  Egypt's  shrouded  lore :  for,  Isis,  Tliot, 
And  he,  long  treasured  as  the  Morning  Star, 
Together  rose,  and  bore  the  hidden  Name, 
Till  tomb  and  temple  aftei'  temple  came 
To  tell  to  wond'ring  pilgrims  from  afar 

The  meaning  of  the  cry  :  "  Forget  me  not !  " 
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Uptanaattaka  Nabu  ina  puliiir  ilAni  rabuti. 
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Babylonianism. 

By  Babel's  lofty  towers  and  winding  stream 
An  aged  pilgrim  slowly  rose.   .   .   .  He  cried: 
"  Lugal-i-da  !  who  now  despair  can  hide  ? 

For  all  the  rising  rolls  of  fame  aye  seem 

To  fall  at  last  into  the  gloom,  to  gleam 
But  for  a  while  npon  the  surging  tide 
Of  time  ;  and  lo !  to  leave  the  friendly  side 

Of  human  joy.     Thus  sorrowfully  dream 

Our  weary,  earthly  souls  !     Thou  Merodach, 
Thou  Anu,  Bel,  and  Dibbara,  ye  know 
The  longing  for  a  lasting  name.     And  yet 

We  sit  and  weep.     0  Istar,  what  heart-ache 
The  valley-life  has  left !     However  slow 
The  tooth  of  time,  it  grinds  till  men  forget  ! 
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Tuo  sen  ji ;  Ji  seii  ol ; 

01  sen  san  :  San  seii  wan  ii ! 
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Taoism. 

Behind  the  hoary  screen  of  ancient  thought 
That  hangs  upon  the  Middle  Kingdom's  mind 
One  secret  lies  concealed  from  all  mankind, 

Though  many  a  mandarin  of  old  long  sought 

Its  mighty  meaning,  many-voiced,  and  fraught 
With  mystic  memories,  but  undefined. 
And  at  the  last  and  deepest  not  enshrined 

In  words,  nor  bound  by  sense,  nor  even  caught 

By  colours  of  this  fleeting  world.     And  yet 
To  seekers  both  of  East  and  West  a  name 
Is  known  and  loved :  yea,  Tao,  Logos,  speech. 
And  reconciliation  which  can  teach 
The  final  union  of  the  outer  frame 

And  inner  light :  a  gem  in  crystal  set  I 
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'Si  K'u  Ki  ol  SO  jihi,  i  avu  'si  ju  Kin. 
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Confucianism. 

To  gather  up  the  lore  of  early  days 

And  pass  it  on  unsullied  to  the  end 

Of  time,  Kung  came  :  no  framer,  but  the  friend 
And  gleaner  of  the  past.     And  though  the  ways 
To  truth  be  manifold,  the  Master  says : 

"  One  road  is  l)est ;  to  this  thy  footsteps  bend. 

The  signal  never  faileth  nor  can  wend 
The  watchman  from  the  gate.     The  child  e'en  plays 

With  flowers  upon  its  banks ;  the  sunlight  falls 

In  golden  gladness  at  the  pilgrim's  feet. 

Its  name  is  self- surrender  for  the  good 

Of  men.     Renunciation  is  the  food 

Which  serves  the  growth  of  noble  souls,  and  sweet 
The  voice  that  for  man's  highest  freedom  calls !  " 
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Eyw    t'l/m    1/    <)Cv<^    Kai    i} 
r]   t(jjy']. 
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Christianity. 

In  life's  last  dream  I  saw  the  souls  arise 

That  fought  for  reason  and  that  wrought  for  right 
In  ages  dim  and  distant,  when  the  light 

In  broken  gleams  came  falling  on  the  eyes, 

And  men  were  longing  for  the  heavenly-wise. 
There  Moses,  Buddh,  Kung,  Zoroaster,  bright 
With  thoughts  of  justice,  progress  infinite, 

And  peace,  stood  gazing  up  into  the  skies ; 

And  as  they  peered  and  listened,  lo  !  a  Voice 
So  gentle,  aye,  so  sweet :  "  0  pilgrim  band, 
That  sought  through  forest  glades  the  path  to  truth. 
Come  higher,  come  to  Me  ;  in  very  sooth 
I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life  ;  My  hand 

Once  pierced,  will  draAV  all  men:  rejoice  !  rejoice  !" 


THE  EELATIOX  OF  POETRY  TO  HISTORY, 
WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
SHAKSPEARE'S^ENGLISH  HISTORICAL 
PLAYS. 

BY  SAMUEL    DAVEY,    F.E.S.L. 
[Read  May  27th,  1903.] 

The  study  of  history,  like  that  of  human  nature, 
is  full  of  perplexities.  The  old-world  question, 
"  What  is  truth  ?  "  may  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again  as  we  examine  the  conflicting  records  of  the 
past.  The  primary  facts  of  history  may  be  combined 
and  grouped  into  endless  varieties,  and  can  be 
manipulated  to  establish  any  desired  theory.  For  men 
see  what  they  wish  to  see ;  and  what  they  look  for 
they  are  sure  to  find.  One  pessimistic  historian,  in 
surveying  the  past,  can  see  nothing  but  horror  and 
bloodshed,  a  l^attle  of  kites  and  croAvs,  or  a  Ijlind- 
folded  dance  of  death.  To  that  sarcastic  and 
sceptical  spirit  the  w^iole  course  of  the  world  is  but 
the  accident  of  events,  "  a  supreme  ironic  procession 
with  the  laughter  of  the  gods  in  the  background." 
One  writer  sees  a  special  Providence  in  every  action 
and  event,  while  another  notices  a  sublime  repose  in 
the  order  and  uniformity  of  nature,  and  would  agree 
with  the  phi]osoi)]iieal  liistovian  "that  God  moves 
through    history  as    the   giants  of  Homer  througli 
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space— He  takes  a  step,  and  ages  have  rolled  away." 
One  school  of  historical  investigators  determine 
human  affairs  and  the  facts  of  history  bv  physical 
causes  alone,  and  regard  man  as  a  complicated  and 
variously  endowed  automaton,  whose  actions,  mental 
as  well  as  physical,  are  governed  by  laws  like  those 
which  regulate  the  planets  and  the  tides. 

There  are  doctrinaire  idealists  who  evolve  history 
out  of  their  inner  consciousness,  and  follow  the  pro- 
cess described  by  Butler,  "  by  which  anything  can  be 
made  to  mean  anything."  Then  there  are  romance 
writers  of  history,  who  make  for  us  a  past,  which 
never  had  a  present.  It  is  not  easy  among  so  many 
speculations,  various  readings,  and  discrepancies  of 
opinion,  arising  out  of  such  an  enormous  mass  of 
entangled  materials,  to  get  at  the  real  facts  of  histor}', 
to  be  sure  that  a  fact  is  a  fact;  though  the  quarrel 
appears  to  be  not  so  much  about  the  actual  facts 
as  the  interpretations  of  them.  It  is  a  sad  confession 
of  the  weakness  of  reason,  and  of  the  imperfections 
underlying  human  language,  that  any  fact  or  circum- 
stance, however  clear,  may  be  rendered  doubtful 
by  a  too  subtle  refinement  of  logical  ingenuity. 

A  great  deal  of  history  is  written  in  the  spirit 
and  after  the  manner  the  late  Charles  Austen 
humorously  described  as  Macaulay's  method.  "He 
[Macaulay]  always  had  by  him  some  black  and 
white  paint.  When  he  described  a  Tory  he  put  on 
the  black ;  when  a  Whig  the  white." 

Some  critics  have  a  universal  solvent  in  which 
they  decompose  the  records  and  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  and  leave  a  residuum  of  lies.  Like  Lucian, 
they  ignore  probabilities,  and  Herodotus,  the  father 
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of  history,  is  summarily  dismissed  as  the  father  of 
hes ;  and  those  beautiful  stories  interspersed  in  his 
narrative,  such  as  Cleol)is  and  Biton,  Atys  and 
Adrastus,  Croesus,  Psammenitus,  etc.,  which  once 
glowed  with  life  and  feeling,  are  like  antique  statues, 
dumb  and  cold,  although  beautiful  in  their  dead 
immortality. 

That  "  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle,"  who 
sang  the  lay  of  Troy,  who  has  been  called  the  father 
of  all  our  modern  poems,  fables,  and  romances, — he 
and  all  his  gods  and  heroes  vanish  like  spectres 
l^efore  the  light  of  these,  so-called,  philosophical 
historians. 

"  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets^ 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religions, 
The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty 
That  had  their  haunts  in  dale  or  piny  mountain, 
Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms  and  watery  depths, — all  these  have  vanished. 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason." 

It  would  be  well  for  us  to  know  that  the  authors 
of  our  early  mythologies  and  fables  were  men  who 
looked  out  upon  this  wondrous  world  and  strove  to 
read  the  riddle  thereof.  They  were  the  poets,  bards, 
or  seers  (vates),  who  gathered  together  and.  preserved 
the  myths,  traditions,  beliefs,  visible  and  invisible,  by 
which  they  were  environed.  Our  earliest  histories 
were  preserved  in  poetry,  though  legend  often 
entered  into  their  records.  Herodotus,  the  father  of 
history,  gave  the  titles  of  his  books  in  his  history  the 
names  of  the  nine  Muses.  Macaulay,  in  his  early 
essay  on  Milton,  says,  "We  think  that  as  civilisation 
advances,  poetry  almost  necessarily  declines  ;  "  and 
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we  suppose  that,  in  an  age  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  the  study  of  physical  science  will  subordinate 
the  poetical  and  spiritual.  But  poetry  and  science 
ought  not  to  be  antagonistic  to  each  other,  for  both 
teach  us  the  infinite  possibilities  of  nature;  and  what 
a  dull,  prosy,  plodding  world  it  would  be  with 
nothing  in  it  but  Avhat  Gr.  H.  Lewis  called  "  stupid 
common  sense"  !  To  the  commonplace,  matter-of- 
fact  man,  whose  mind  is  only  in  his  eyes,  the  poet 
will  ever  soar  beyond  his  ken.  As  a  man  is,  so  he 
sees;  and  his  vision  is  limited  to  what  is  given  to  him, 
the  faculty  of  seeing.  Someone  once  said  to  Turner, 
after  looking  at  one  of  his  pictures,  "  I  never  saw 
anything  like  that  in  nature."  "  Don't  you  wish  you 
could  ?  "  was  the  great  artist's  reply.  The  spirit  of 
modern  practical  life,  which  regards  the  chief  method 
of  reaching  truth  to  be  through  the  syllogistic  in- 
flexibility of  logic,  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
glorious  gift  of  imagination,  which  Plato  calls  "  the 
soul's  wing,"  was  given  only  to  deceive  and  lead 
astray,  as  it  resists  the  understanding.  Against 
this  dictum  Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  essay  on  the 
"  Scientific  use  of  the  imagination,"  shows  how 
necessary  this  faculty  is  when  united  with  reason  in 
scientific  research.  It  may  be  well  asked,  "  For 
what  end  have  men  been  endowed  with  the  creative 
faculty  of  the  imagination  ?  Why  gifted  with  the 
large  poetic  heart,  burdened  with  divine  inspiration?" 
We  answer  that  without  imagination  the  heart  of 
man  would  soon  grow  cold,  and  life  become  a  dreary, 
mechanical  routine.  The  mind  continually  refreshed 
from  the  fountain  of  poetry  is  ever  young.  Well 
sings  the  poet  of  those — 
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"  Olympian  bards  who  sung- 
Divine  ideas  below, 
Which  always  find  us  young- 
And  always  keep  us  so." 

Poetry,  romance,  parable,  and  fairy  tale  lift  us 
above  the  beaten,  dust}^,  weary  track  of  ordinary 
life,  and  help  to  restore  to  our  minds — fearfully  dis- 
ordered, but,  liaply,  not  wholly  quenched — the  ideals 
of  faith,  justice,  pity,  mercy,  and  to  domesticate  in 
us  a  higher  and  nobler  spiritual  nature.  If  we 
Adew  history  as  a  mere  collection  of  isolated  facts, 
how  little  of  interest  V\dil  be  left  to  us  !  A  mere  dry 
and  barren  relation  of  events  is  not  history,  but 
chronology,  for  history  is  a  record  of  facts  and  ideas. 
Could  we  f|uench  the  poetry  out  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  its  psalms,  hymns,  songs,  and  allegories, 
would  not  its  history  become  as  uninteresting,  except 
to  the  antiquarian,  as  the  Assyrian  records  ?  If 
we  regard  history  as  the  essence  of  innumerable 
biographies,  the  sum  total  of  millions  of  lives  who 
toiled  here,  who  fought  the  battle  of  life  as  we  are 
doing  now,  and  if  we  find  each  individual  life,  like 
our  own,  a  mystery,  we  must  despair  of  interpreting 
human  life  in  the  aggregate.  As  Ave  wander  among 
the  ruins  and  relics  of  the  past,  into  the  wilderness 
of  the  dead,  well  may  we  exclaim,  in  the  words  of 
the  inspired  prophet,  "  Who  can  make  these  dry 
l)ones  live?"  Not  the  learned  doctor  with  his 
scholastically  mummified  heart,  who  lives  the  life 
of  the  dead  ;  who,  with  the  dust  of  twenty  centuries 
in  his  eyes,  gropes  among  the  (Irhris  of  ancient 
books ;  who  can  write  learned  volumes  on  words, 
and  less  than  words — syllables,  letters,  accents, — and 
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whole  treatises  on  a  line.  To  sncli  laborious  triflers 
we  must  not  go  for  the  interpretation  of  the  past. 
But  the  poet  who  can  restore,  as  well  as  create, — he 
can  make  the  dry  bones  of  the  past  live  again. 
History  can  only  be  truly  interpreted  by  the  light 
of  the  imagination,  for  through  its  medium  the 
mind  sees.  It  endeavours  to  bring  order  out  of 
seeming  chaos  ;  to  blend  the  ideal  with  the  real,  so 
that  both  may  be  presented  together,  combined  but 
not  confused,  distinct  Init  not  sejDarated ;  to  show 
a  unity  and  moral  connection  l)etween  events  that 
stand  apart  and  apparently  unrelated,  while  dis- 
closing from  the  analysis  of  visible  things  the 
synthesis  and  unity  of  the  ideal.  In  one  sense  all 
history  becomes  idealised  to  us,  for  events,  as  they 
pass  before  and  through  the  mind,  present  on  the 
theatre  of  the  brain  a  spectacle  to  the  inward  eye  ; 
no  two  minds  can  group  the  same  facts  in  like  com- 
bination, and  it  is  not  given  us  to  see  twice  the  same 
scenes  in  the  fleeting  phantasmagoria  of  the  brain. 
How  soon  even  the  events  of  our  early  life  and 
exjDerience  become  almost  mythical !  for  time  plays 
strange  tricks  with  memory  and  feeling.  AVe  cannot 
recall  faithfully  the  remembrance  or  reproduce  the 
emotions  of  our  childhood,  for  time  and  custom 
have  deadened  our  sense  and  almost  changed  our 
identity.  To  read  history  aright  we  must  have 
poetic  sympathy  Avith  the  past  and  place  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  spirit  of  humanity,  in  order  to 
know  how  men  lived,  loved,  and  acted,  and  to  learn 
those  powerful  influences  which  once  gave  life  to 
the  past  and  are  now  animating  the  present.  It 
concerns  us  to  know  more  how   the   people  lived. 
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what  Avas  their  literature  and  art,  than  v/hat  kings 
or  queens  reigned.  The  objective  facts  of  history 
are  taught  in  every  school ;  l)ut  it  is  necessary  for 
the  student  and  thinker  to  know  that,  underlying 
all  human  action,  is  the  spiritual  life  which  brought 
it  into  Ijeing.  The  historian  tries  to  get  at  the 
heart  and  the  soul  of  the  man — the  man  invisible 
through  which  the  character  manifests  itself — the 
sun  and  centre  of  his  system  round  Avhicli  everything 
revolves.  Unless  we  can  get  at  the  heart  of  a  man 
Ave  shall  only  misunderstand  him.  The  chronicler, 
the  antiquarian,  and  the  chronologist  all  luring  gifts 
to  the  historian.  Then  comes  the  poet,  a  Shak- 
speare,  or  a  Goethe,  who  can,  from  a  paragraph  in 
an  old  chronicle,  a  page  of  Plutarch,  a  tale  of 
Boccaccio,  or  a  monkish  legend,  flash  light  into  the 
past  and  make  the  Avorld  live  afresh.  One  of  the 
most  precious  gifts  the  Avorld  possesses  is  the  mind 
of  Shaks23eare.  It  is  but  little  Ave  knoAV  of  the 
objective  life  of  our  great  poet ;  Avhat  Ave  do  knoAV  is 
comparatively  Avorthless,  and  Avliat  tradition  records 
Ave  cannot  marry  to  his  verse.  Shakspeare  is  the 
best  interpreter  of  Shakspeare.  It  is  impossible  to 
folloAV  the  groAvth  of  the  poet's  mind  and  art  from 
the  time  Avhen  he  soAved  his  literary  Avild  oats  in  his 
early  poems  and  dramas  to  its  maturity,  Avhen  he 
composed  his  greatest  Avorks,  unless  Ave  read  his 
dramas  somcAvhat  in  the  order  in  Avhich  tliey  Avere 
Avritten.  Unfortunately,  in  our  ordinary  editions 
his  plays  are  jumbled  together  Avithout  any  chrono- 
logical arrangement.  One  of  his  latest  plays, 
'The  Tempest,'  is  put  first;  and  one  of  the  earliest, 
'The  Tavo  Gentlemen    of  Verona,'  next  to  it.      It 
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is  not  by  dreary  antiquarian  research  that  we  can 
summon  his  person  and  character  before  us.  By 
such  attempts  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  living  among 
the  dead.  It  is  but  a  poor  stuffed  scarecrow  of  a 
figure  his  biographers  make  of  him.  Perhaps  more 
books  Lave  been  written  upon  his  life  than  any  other 
poet,  and  yet  we  know  less  about  him.  After  going 
through  a  multitude  of  ponderous  and  learned 
volumes  the  reader  is  brought  to  understand  Hobbe's 
sarcasm,  "  that  if  he  had  read  as  much  as  other  men 
he  would  have  been  as  ignorant  as  they."  There 
are  commentators  who,  when  they  find  anything 
plain,  explain  it.  One  minute  critic  (Stevens)  takes 
to  himself  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the  first  who 
had  endeavoured  sei^iously  to  account  for  the  stains 
of  gravy,  pie-crust,  and  coffee  that  defile  nearly  all 
the  copies  of  the  first  folio.  Do  not  these  constant 
interruptions  for  explanations,  emendations,  and 
corrections  of  the  text  by  the  critics,  distract  the 
young  student  and  general  reader,  and  help  in  a 
great  measure  to  obscure  the  great  poet  himself  ? 
There  are  certain  variorum  editions  of  Shakspeare 
in  which  nearly  every  line  is  l^urdened  with 
elaborate  notes  and  references,  gathered  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  AYliat  is  the  result  but  ])e- 
wilderment  and  obfuscation  of  thought  ?  For  what 
one  critic  says,  another  gainsa^^s,  and  the  next  con- 
founds ;  and  if  the  intelligent  reader  has  any  appre- 
ciation of  our  great  poet  he  will  long  to  read  his 
Shakspeare  in  peace.  AVhat  the  poet  says  in  the 
following  lines  may  apply  to  the  processes  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
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"  If  you  will  analyse  tlie  bread  you  eat, 
The  water  and  the  wine  most  pure  and  sweet, 
Your  stomach  soon  would  loathe  all  drink  and  meat." 

Let  the  general  reader,  who  is  yet  unacquainted 
with  Shakspeare,  leave  to  the  antiquarian  and  the 
liistorical  Dr.  Dryasdust  the  higgling  about  dates, 
names,  and  certificates.  That  learned  doctor  cannot 
even  tell  us  how  to  spell  our  great  jDoet's  name, 
which  seems,  as  Sam  Weller  informed  Mr.  Justice 
Stareleigh,  that  the  spelling  of  liis  (the  witness's)  name 
"depended  on  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  speller." 
Mr.  Halliwell  lias  given  three  dozen  ways  of  spelling 
Shakspeare's  surname.  In  the  marriage  licence  it 
is  spelt  Shagsphere.  Shakspere  seems  to  have  been 
the  poet's  own  signature.  As  to  the  stories  of  his 
early  life,  let  us  take  one,  at  random,  as  a  sample  of 
the  authority  for  the  rest.  The  tradition  of  his  having 
l)een  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  holding  horses  at 
the  theatre  door  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood  rests 
upon  a  story  Sir  AVilliara  Davenant  is  said  to  have 
told  Mr.  Betterton,  who  communicated  it  to  Mr. 
Rowe ;  the  latter  told  it  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  Mr.  Pope 
to  Dr.  Xewton,  and  Dr.  Xewton  is  supposed  to  have 
related  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  told  it  to  his  amanu- 
ensis, a  Scotchman,  Avho,  200  years  after  the  first 
narration,  printed  it  in  a  book  which  unblushingly 
contained  two  lies  on  the  title-page.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  we  have  the  glorious  heritao-e  of 
Shakspeare's  mind — the  immortal  part  of  him.  He 
is  more  alive  now  in  the  world  than  he  was  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  there  is  nothing  liveth  in  men's 
memory  as  his  name  and  works.  It  niav  l)e  that 
some,  in  their  idolatry  of  Shaks})eare,  have  made  liiiu 
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a  divinity  without  any  fault ;  but  there  are  more 
imperfections  in  his  writings,  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  great 
poet.  To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  his  dispraisers 
who  accuse  him  of  plagiarism,  etc.,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  Shakspeare  was  not  only  a  writer,  but  an 
adapter  of  plays  for  the  stage.  In  the  preface  to  the 
'  First  Folio  Edition,'  1623,  the  players  "wished  that 
the  anf]ior  hini.^rlf  had  lived  to  have  set  forth  and 
overseen  his  OAvne  writings."  Many  of  the  rude  jests 
which  disfigure  the  text  of  Shakspeare  may  have 
been  theatrical  interpolations,  put  in  to  please  the 
vulgar  tastes  of  his  audience,  who  would  have  trodden 
under  foot  the  divine  pearls  of  his  philosophy.  For 
mixed  up  with  these  gnomic  thoughts,  the  deepest 
and  most  subtle,  are  to  be  found  puns,  quibbles, 
slang  phrases,  and  coarse  jests,  which  are  scattered 
about  with  the  profusion  and  indifference  of  a  rich 
noble  at  a  Roman  carnival  who  from  his  chariot 
flings  with  the  same  hand,  crackers,  bon-bons,  sugar- 
plums, and  pieces  of  gold.  We  must  remember  that 
Shakspeare  was,  as  he  described  himself,  "  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  poor  players,"  and  had  to  write  to 
please  the  frequenters  of  a  "  common  play-house." 

It  was  in  the  Avorld  of  Merrie  England  that 
Shakspeare  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  when 
England  Avas  compact  and  whole,  ere  it  was 
divided  into  heterogeneous  creeds  and  parties. 
Shakspeare  was  intensely  English.  You  will  find 
in  his  writings  the  noblest  patriotic  appeals,  and  the 
love  of  country  is  expressed  in  the  tenderest  allusions. 
In  the  historical  drama  of  '  King  John,'  for  instance, 
where  it  is  said  that    the    hero    is    England,    how 
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Shakspeare  kindles  in  the  sonl  the  sentiment  of 
nationality;  and  that  too  in  a  reign  marked  by 
licentionsness,  cruelty,  and  tyrannical  usurpation ! 
England  to  him,  even  in  this  period  of  national  de- 
gradation, is  the  England  of  his  love,  and  he  has 
faith  in  her  ultimate  destiny. 

"  Tlii.s  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
Lie  at  the  jDroud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  our  princes  are  come  home  again. 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  Avorlcl  in  arms 
And  we  shall  shock  them  :  nought  shall  make  us  rue 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  hut  true." 

The  lines  were  written  soon  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Again,  in  '  Richard  II,' 
Shakspeare  puts  these  impassioned  words  into  the 
mouth  of  the  dying  John  of  Gaunt : 

"  This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise, 
This  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war  ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men ;  this  little  world ; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea 
(Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands), 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  Eno-land." 

These  lines  were  not  written  "to  feed  the  pam- 
pered egotism  of  his  countrymen ;  "  for,  with  all 
Shakspeare's  love  for  England,  it  will  be  seen,  after 
reading  his  historical  dramas,  that  his  was  not  a 
blind,  oyster-like  patriotism.    He  saw  far  deeper  than 
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the  mere  outward  form  of  loyalty ;  lie  wanted 
Eno-lishmen  to  he  true  and  honest ;  and  his  patriotism 
reaches  its  highest  point  in  these  lines  : 

"  0  England  !  model  to  thy  inward  greatness 
Like  little  hody  with  a  mighty  heart, 
"What  mightst  thou  do  that  honour  would  thee  do 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural  !  " 

Shakspeare's  genius  was  not  only  national,  but 
universal.  The  Germans  were  in  advance  of  us  in 
their  philosophical  insight  and  higher  criticism  of 
his  works  ;  and  some  of  their  greatest  authors  have 
contributed  to  the  literature  of  Shakspeare,  com- 
mencing with  Lessing,  and  followed  by  "Wieland, 
Herder,  Schlegel,  Tieck,  Ulrici,  Delius,  Groethe, 
Heine,  Gervinus,  and  others.  It  Avas  a  long  time 
before  the  French  could  understand  the  broad  fun 
and  humour  of  Shakspeare,  and  even  to  this  day  l)ut 
few  of  their  critics  have  been  able  to  appreciate  him. 

Perhaps  M.  Taine  has  given  us  the  reason  why, 
for  according  to  that  great  critic,  "  Humour  is  a 
word  untranslatable  in  French,  because  in  France 
they  have  not  the  idea.  Humour  is  a  species  of 
talent  which  amuses  Germans,  Northmen;  it  suits 
their  mind,  as  beer  suits  their  palate.  For  men  of 
another  race  it  is  disagreeable  ;  they  often  find  it  too 
harsh  and  bitter."  After  reading  these  remarks  we 
can  well  understand  M.  Taine's  non-appreciation  of 
Shakspeare,  whom  he  makes  out  to  be  an  inspired 
monster,  "  whose  style  is  a  compound  of  furious 
expressions,  raving  exaggerations,  apostrophies, 
exclamations,  the  horrible  and  the  divine  jumbled  in 
the  same  line;  it  seems  to  niv  fancv  as  if  he  never 
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wrote  a  line  without  slioutinar  it."  Thous'liM.  Taine 
expresses  admiration  for  Sliakspeare,  yet,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  our  modern  poets — 

"  Voluptuousness,  grotesqueness,  and  ghastliness 
Environ  his  devotedness.^^ 

Voltaire  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  countrymen  to 
become  acquainted  with  our  great  dramatist,  and  he 
made  good  use  of  his  familiarity  by  transferring  as 
many  of  his  beauties  as  he  could  to  his  own  writings. 
In  his  old  age,  when  the  plays  of  Sliakspeare  were 
translated,  or  attempted,  in  French,  Voltaire's  wrath 
knew  no  bounds.  "  Have  you  seen,"  he  writes, 
speaking  of  Le  Tourneur's  version,  "  his  abominable 
trash  ?  Will  you  endure  the  affront  put  upon  France 
by  it  ?  There  are  no  epithets  bad  enough,  nor  fools' 
caps,  nor  pillories  enough  in  all  France  for  such  a 
scoundrel.  The  blood  tingles  in  my  old  veins  in 
speaking  of  him.  What  is  the  most  dreadful  part  of 
the  affair  is,  the  monster  has  his  party  in  France  ; 
and,  to  add  to  my  shame  and  consternation,  it  was  I 
who  first  sounded  the  praises  of  this  Sliakspeare ;  I 
who  first  showed  the  pearls,  picked  here  and  there, 
from  his  overgrown  dung-heap.  Little  did  I  antici- 
pate that  I  was  helping  to  trample  under  foot  at 
some  future  day  the  laurels  of  Racine  and  Corneille, 
to  adorn  the  brows  of  a  barbarous  player — this 
drunkard  of  a  Sliakspeare."  Voltaire  wrote  a  letter 
to  D'Alembert,  which  was  read  before  the  Academy 
of  France.  This  document  contained  the  same  style 
of  abuse  of  Sliakspeare.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said, 
''  paint  to  yourselves  Louis  XIV  in  his  gallery  at 
Versailles  surrounded  l)y  a  bi-illiaiit  court;  a  tatter- 
demalion advances  covered  witli  rags,  and  proposes 
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to  tlic  assembly  to  abandon  the  tragedies  of  Eaciue 
for  a  mountebank  full  of  grimaces,  ^Yitli  nothing  but 
a  lucky  hit,  now  and  then,  to  redeem  them." 

Byron,  in  a  splenetic  humour,  once  said  to  Tom 
Moore  that  he  thought  "  Shaksj)eare  was  something 
of  a  humbuo-;  "  but  Voltaire,  strutting  about  in  the 
l^orrowed  plumes  of  Shakspeare  and  crowing  over 
him,  looks,  to  our  thinking,  very  much  like  one. 
And  he  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  related  of  Professor 
Agassiz  when  some  of  his  students  once  tried  very 
hard  to  puzzle  him  in  entomology.  Having  procured 
a  beetle  (which  in  America  is  called  a  bug),  they 
tore  off  its  wings  and  legs,  and  supplied  limbs  from 
two  or  three  other  insects.  This  nondescript  speci- 
men was  put  upon  the  Professor's  desk  before  one 
of  his  lectures.  Agassiz  took  it  up  and  examined  it 
with  the  cool  air  of  a  philosopher,  and,  addressing  his 
audience,  said,  "  This,  gentlemen,  is  a  thing  which 
is  found  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  it  is  a  humbug." 

Through  all  the  writings  of  Shakspeare,  especially 
in  his  historical  dramas,  we  see  the  past  as  it  was 
seen  by  one  of  the  greatest  creative  minds,  and  look 
out  from  his  eyes  into  the  world  as  he  saw  it, — an 
enchanted,  yet  a  real  world ;  enchanted,  for  the  poet 
sees  everything  "  through  a  kind  of  glory."  To  him 
nature  was  phenomenal ;  the  whole  world  was  full 
of  types,  pictures,  or  words  to  express  his  thoughts. 
He  transfused  the  material  into  the  spiritual,  so  that 
the  phenomena  of  nature  AYere  made  to  correspond 
with  the  expression  of  his  mental  experience.  But 
if  the  world  was  in  his  mind,  his  mind  was  also  in 
tlie  world ;  for  wliat  poet  has  eml)odied  so  much 
practical  wisdom  in  his  writings,  or  from  what  other 
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autlior  can  we  make  so  many  selections  conveying 
the  highest  lessons  of  morality  ?  He  has  touched 
passions  which  all  feel  and  experience,  and  expressed 
truths  which  all  can  recognise ;  from  no  other  un- 
inspired writer  has  so  many  words  passed  into  the 
current  speech  of  common  life.  He  was  a  consum- 
mate master  of  our  glorious  English  tongue  ;  his 
vocabulary  was  almost  inexhaustible.  Shakspeare's 
vocabulary,  says  M.  Taine,  comprises  al^out  15,000 
Avords  ;  Milton's  only  8,000.  He  has,  as  it  were, 
fixed  our  language.     Truly  says  Wordsworth  : 

"  We  must  be  free,  or  die,  "svho  speak  tlie  tongue 
That  Sliakspeare  spake." 

We  have  never  met  with  any  satisfactory  attempt 
to  account  for  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the 
stage  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  During  that 
period  the  theatre  represented  the  popular  literature. 
It  was  newspaper,  magazine,  and  novel  all  in  one  ; 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  revival  took  place  in 
Shakspeare's  time.  The  Renaissance  was  then 
giving  way  before  the  Reformation,  and  various 
controversies  were  springing  up  upon  religion  and 
politics.  The  players  and  the  audience  took  part  in 
these  heated  polemical  disputes,  and  disturl)ances 
frequently  ensued,  especially  among  the  lower  orders  ; 
so  that  there  arose  in  high  quarters  a  great  prejudice 
against  certain  players  and  playhouses.  A  com- 
mission was  appointed  in  1581)  by  Lord  Burleigh  to 
inquire  into  these  abuses ;  and  there  is  a  document 
extant  containing  a  petition  addressed  to  that  nol)le 
lord  and  signed  l)y  the  actors  and  sharers  (of  wliicli 
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Sliakspeare  was  one)  in  the  Blackfriars  playhouse, 
statmg  that  "they  have  never  given  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure in  that  they  have  brought  into  their  plays 
matters  of  State  and  religion  unfit  to  be  handled  by 
them  or  to  be  presented  before  lewd  spectators ; 
neither  had  any  complaint  in  that  kind  ever  been 
preferred  against  them  or  any  of  them,  etc.  Xov. 
1589."  This  may  be  the  reason  Avhy  we  cannot 
discover  that  Shakspeare  belonged  to  any  sect  or 
party,  or  brought  into  his  plays  "  ma.tters  of  State  and 
relvjioii."  Only  in  one  of  his  plays,  where  Jack 
Cade  is  introduced,  did  he  put  into  the  mouths  of 
any  of  his  characters  flaming  metaphors,  or  stereo- 
typed clap-trap  phrases  about  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  man ;  rather  otherAvise.  The  saying  of  Hamlet, 
"  Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shall  'scape 
whipping  P  "  was  elalwrated  by  Carlyle  in  his  Char- 
tism, against  those  who  aspire  to  make  every  man  a 
gentleman,  into  a  political  aphorism,  "  Rights  of 
man ;  if  every  one  had  his  rights,  who  would  escape 
whipping  P  " 

These  grand  historical  dramas  of  Shakspeare  were 
first  acted  in  a  mean  building,  with  only  a  thatched 
roof  over  the  stage ;  there  was  no  movable  scenery, 
and  a  placard  in  large  letters  announced  the  places 
where  the  scenes  were  laid,  in  London,  Paris,  or 
Italy,  etc.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  once  saw  "  Thebes  " 
written  in  great  letters  on  an  old  door.  The  female 
characters  were  played  by  men  and  boys.  There  is 
a  story  told  of  a  stage  manager  apologising  for  keep- 
ing the  audience  waiting — "  The  Queen  was  shaving." 
One  actor  played  many  parts  ;  and  the  battles  upon 
wliicb  the  fate  of  a  kingdom  depended  were  decided 
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often  by  three  combatants  on  a  side.  Shakspeare 
alludes  to  this  in  his  chorus  to  '  Henry  V,'  and  warns 
his  audience  that  "  four  or  five  most  vile  and  rao-o-ecl 
foils  right  ill-disposed  can  only  disgrace  the  name  of 
Agincourt."  On  no  theatre  can  Shakspeare's  dramas 
be  so  well  presented  as  on  the  theatre  of  the  brain, 
and  the  dramatist  constantly  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  audience.  As  time,  with  its  retinue  of 
kings,  queens,  princes,  cardinals,  nobles,  etc.,  swept 
before  the  poet's  vision,  years  were  concentrated  into 
moments.  In  the  chorus  of  '  Henry  V  '  the  poet- 
historian  tells  us  the  part  imagination  has  to  play  in 
summing  up  the  actions  of  the  past : 

''  0  for  a  muse  of  fii'e,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention  ! 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene  ! 
Then  should  the  Avarlike  Harry,  like  himself, 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars  ;  and  at  his  heels, 
Leashed  iti  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  iire 
Crouch  for  employment.     But  pardon,  gentles  all, 
The  flat  unraised  spirit  that  hath  dared, 
On  this  unw^orthy  scaffold,  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object.     Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  0  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ? 
0  pardon  ;  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest,  in  little  place,  a  million  ; 
And  let  us,  ciphers  to  tliis  great  accompt. 
On  your  imaginary  forces  work. 
Suppose  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  confined  two  miylity  monarchies, 
Whose  high  upreared  and  iibutting  fronts 
The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 

VOL.  XXIV.  15 
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Piece  out  our  imperfections  Avitli  your  thoughts  ; 
Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man, 
And  make  imaginar}^  puissance. 
Iliink  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving  earth  : 
For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our  kings  ; 
Carry  them  here  and  there  ;  jumping  o'er  times  ; 
Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glass." 

These  dramas  were  originally  presented  to  the 
world  under  tlie  title  of  '  Histories,'  and  Shakspeare 
lias  given  ns  a  scenic  representation  of  liistorj  as 
seen  by  himself.  Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the 
annals  of  our  country  so  well  known  as  that  which 
he  has  treated.  Shakspeare  introduced  fictitious 
characters  into  his  historical  dramas  in  order  to 
bring  out  in  strong  relief  the  passions,  manners,  and 
humours  of  the  time,  because  real  personages  were 
not  available.  History  does  not  record  the  names  of 
the  boon  companions  of  Prince  Henry,  but  only  their 
characters ;  and  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  and  Poins  were 
the  types  of  what  the  companions  of  a  revelling 
prince  would  l^e.  Shakspeare  uses  these  fictitious 
characters  not  arbitrarily,  according  to  his  own 
caprice  and  fancy,  but,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  artist, 
to  bring  out  and  represent  certain  historical  features 
in  the  physiognomy  of  the  times.  The  principal  facts, 
the  great  public  events,  and  the  most  notable  per- 
sonages are  portrayed  with  ^^oetic  if  not  with  literal 
truth.  There  are  minor  errors  and  anachronisms, 
but  we  lose  sight  of  them  as  we  contemplate  tlic 
series  as  a  whole.  Our  great  dramatist  made  use  of 
the  best  historical  chronicles  of  his  time,  such  as 
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Hall,  More,  Holinslied,  Stowe,  etc.,  and  he  had 
access,  perhaps,  to  records  which  are  now  lost  to  us. 
From  his  relatives  and  friends  he  must  have  learned 
much,  for  his  ancestors  had  fought  in  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  In  the  recital  of  a  Grant  of  Arms  (1597) 
to  John  Shakspeare,  the  father  of  the  poet,  it  was 
asserted  "that  by  credible  report  his  parent,  great- 
grandfather,  and  late  antecessor,  for  his  faithful  and 
apjDroved  service  of  the  late  most  prudent  Prince 
Henr}^  VII,  of  famous  memory,  was  advanced  and 
rewarded  with  lands  and  tenements  given  to  him  in 
these  parts  of  Warwickshire,  where  they  have  con- 
tinued by  some  descents  in  good  reputation  and 
credit."  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  must  have  early 
inspired  Shakspeare's  enthusiasm,  for  romance  enters 
into  the  imagination  of  youth;  and  no  doubt  he 
heard,  from  the  traditional  lore  of  his  venerable 
neighbours,  tales  of  heroism  and  valour  glowing 
with — 

''  Achievements  high. 
And  circumstance  of  cliivahy." 

He  read  also  the  old  chronicles,  where  he  found 
constant  references  to  the  district  in  Avhicli  he  lived, 
for  the  country  around  had  been  the  scenes  of  some 
of  the  most  stirring  events  of  these  unhappy  con- 
flicts. Bosworth  Field  was  but  thirty  miles  from 
Stratford.  Our  great  dramatist  transmuted  Ww  lead 
of  the  old  chroniclers  into  gold, — that  is,  he  converted 
their  dull  prose  into  poetry.  In  the  scanty  annals 
of  the  early  kings  there  are  vast  interspaces  left  for 
the  imagination  to  fill  in  ;  and  our  view  of  aiiy  traus- 
action  will  necessarily  l)e  imperfect  unless  it  eiiil)races 
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sometliinof  more  than  a  bare  outline  of  tlie  occnr- 
rences,  and  we  are  made  somehow  to  imagine 
ourselves  spectators  of  the  scene.  Of  Shakspeare's 
English  historical  dramas,  the  earliest  illustrated  is 
that  of  '  King  John,'  succeeded  by  '  Richard  II,'  pass- 
ing over  a  period  of  nearly  200  years.  The  latest  is 
'  Henry  VIII.'  Out  of  these  ten  historical  plays,  eight 
relate  to  the  memorable  "  AVars  of  the  Roses." 
They  contain  in  their  series  one  magnificent  drama, 
of  which  Schlegel  supposes  '  King  John '  to  be  the 
prologue  and  '  Henry  VIII '  the  epilogue.  Although 
these  dramas  form  a  complete  whole,  yet  they  were 
not  written  in  chronological  order.  The  first  part 
of  'Henry  VI'  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an  earlier 
dramatist,  and  adapted  l^y  Shakspeare  for  the 
stage ;  likewise  the  second  and  third  parts.  Then 
followed  'Richard  III,'  'Richard  II,'  and  'King 
John,'  and  later  on  the  history-comedies  of  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  '  Henr}^  IV '  and  the 
drama  of  '  Henry  V  ; '  and  last  of  all  '  Henry  VIII.' 
These  dramas,  excepting  '  King  John  '  and  '  Henry 
VIII,'  are  historically  connected.  And  though  each  one 
is  complete  in  itself,  the  whole  may  be  regarded  as  one 
great  tragedy  in  eight  acts — a  continuous  dramatic 
representation  of  a  great  era  in  English  history.  It 
Avill  be  impossible  in  this  lecture  to  give  an  analysis 
of  these  historical  dramas.  We  can  only  endeavour 
to  render  the  author's  poetical  interpretation  of 
them.  In  '  King  John '  Shakspeare  furbished  up  an 
anonymous  play,  which  appeared  in  1591.  The 
plot,  main  incidents,  and  personages  of  the  older 
dramatist  are  preserved ;  but  Shakspeare  has  re- 
created  and  re-animated   the    characters,  and  con- 
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verted  what  before  were  little  better  than  puppets 
into  real  men  and  women.  Although  the  characters 
of  Falconbridge,  Arthur,  and  Constance  are  not 
historically  accurate,  yet  they  form  the  necessary 
adjuncts  for  working  out  the  play.  In  the  repre- 
sentation of  Arthur  and  Constance,  Shakspeare  has 
introduced  some  of  the  tenderest  and  most  pathetic 
passages  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  writings.  The 
bastard  Falconbridge  also,  by  his  Yvit,  broad  humour, 
and  merciless  sarcasm,  somewhat  relieves  the  mono- 
tony of  the  play.  In  the  drama,  King  John  is 
not  a  king  of  men.  He  is  the  same  weak,  vacillat- 
ing, revengeful  character ;  in  fact,  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  iniquity  which  the  old  chroniclers  made  him. 
"  Foul  as  it  is,  hell  itself  is  defiled  by  the  fouler 
presence  of  John."  Such  was  the  verdict  of  one  of 
his  contemporaries.  Black  villain  as  King  John 
undoubtedly  was,  Shakspeare  made  him  a  man  and 
not  a  monster,  and  brought  him,  thougli  a  very 
Ijlack  sheep,  into  the  fold  of  humanity. 

Shakspeare  saw  deeper  into  human  nature  than 
perhaps  any  mortal  had  ever  seen  l^efore.  As  the 
dervisli  in  the  'Arabian  Nights  '  saw  buried  in  the 
earth  rubies  and  emeralds  which  the  ordinary  eye 
could  not  see,  so  Shakspeare  could  find,  even  in  the 
most  degraded  of  our  species,  as  in  the  depth  and 
darkness  of  the  earth,  the  most  precious  jewels, 
which  were  concealed  from  common  view.  In  the 
tragedy  of  '  Richard  II '  the  poet  has  followed  closely 
the  steps  of  the  historian.  He  has  not  introduced, 
as  in  '  King  .John,'  any  imaginary  character. 

It  is  like  the  ojieniiig  of  a  grand  ch'ama  before  tlie 
curtain   is   drawn    up.      'I'lie    actors    aiv    arranging 
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themselves,  shifting  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the 
other.  The  combatants,  arrayed  in  complete  armour, 
eye  each  other  with  deadly  hatred,  their  blood 
tingles  for  the  fight,  and  their  lances  are  bright  and 
swift  as  flashes  of  lightning.  "\Ye  feel,  as  by  a  secret 
instinct,  that  events  are  being  evolved — 

"  Prophesying  with  accents  terrible 
Of  dire  combustion  and  confused  events, 
New  hatched  to  the  woeful  time." 

It  is  the  prelude  of  a  fierce  struggle,  leading  on 
to  a  series  of  conflicts  which  will,  under  the  name 
of  "  The  Wars  of  the  Roses,"  inflict  upon  the  nation 
thirty  years  of  civil  strife,  in  which  the  best  Idood  of 
her  nobles  ^y\Tl  be  shed,  and  four  kings  perish  by 
violent  deaths.  '  Richard  II '  is  more  a  poetical  than 
an  acting  drama.  The  action  of  the  tragedy  com- 
mences within  two  years  of  the  King's  deposition  and 
death,  and  gives  a  summary  of  his  life  and  character, 
and  the  causes  which  led  to  his  downfall.  Richard 
unfortunately  believed  in  that  pernicious  doctrine, 
"  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong;  "  but 
the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  world  were  stronger  than 
his  mere  leo-al  title.  And  Richard  succuml)ed  to  a 
popular  favourite,  who  was  shrewd  enough  to  under- 
stand the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  will  of  the  people. 
We  see  him  melting  away  like  a  "  mockery  king  of 
snow  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke."  Yet  the 
poet-historian  awakens  our  sympathy  for  the  deposed 
monarch,  when  he  is  presented  in  the  train  of  the 
victorious  Bolingbroke,  disillusioned,  degraded,  dis- 
crowned, and  fallen,  the  sport  of  the  populace  : 
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"  Men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  oil  Richard ;  no  man  cried  God  save  liim  ! 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home ; 
But  dust  was  throv/n  upon  his  sacred  head  ! 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off 
(His  face  still  combating  Avith  tears  and  smiles 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience) — 
That  had  not  Grod,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted, 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him." 

Alas  for  liim  who,  in  this  world,  has  to  learn 
"wisdom  from  the  experience  of  sorrow  and  suffering, 
when  followed  by  repentance  and  remorse  for  cruelty, 
crime,  and  murder !  Homer  says,  througli  one  of 
his  heroes, — 

"  That  to  be  taught 
By  suffering  only  is  the  part  of  fools." 

Unfortunately  this  teaching  often  comes  too  late,  as 
it  did  in  Richard's  case  to  save  his  crown  or  his  life  ; 
but  it  helped  to  endow  that  infirm  constitution  of 
mind  with  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  humility,  and  to 
make  him  a  better  man  than  he  was  a  king.  Here 
we  might  add,  parenthetically,  that  the  account 
which  Shakspeare  gives  of  Richard's  murder  was 
taken  principally  from  Fabyan,  one  of  the  early 
chroniclers,  and  from  the  traditions  of  the  time. 
Yet  it  has  been  much  controverted.  Tliose  in- 
terested, in  this  debatable  question  Ave  might  refer 
to  a  remarkable  paper  which  was  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  l)y  Lord  ]\Iilton  in  ]\Lay, 
18:52. 

'J'he  first  and  second  parts  of  '  Henry  IV,'  and  tlie 
drama  of  '  Henry  V,'  are  uiidoid)tedly   the  best  of 
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SliaksjDeare's  Englisli  liistorical  plays.  They  differ 
from  the  rest  m  this  respect,  that  the  poet  has  inter- 
woven comedy  with  history,  which  gives  new  hfe 
and  interest  to  the  scenes.  In  the  first  part  of 
'  Henry  IV '  avc  see  the  King  in  the  sohtude  of  his 
Court,  not  feehng  his  crown  secure,  jaded  and  worn 
with  the  growing  troubles  of  his  Government, 
lamentino-  the  follies  and  excesses  of  his  heir- 
apparent,  afterwards  Henry  V. 

Then  we  are  summoned  to  the  "  Boar's  Head  "  to 
mix  with  Falstaff  and  his  roistering  companions. 
But  the  interest  of  the  drama  is  centred  in  Prince 
Henry.  He  is  Shakspeare's  hero— "  the  king  of 
good  fellows."  Although  mixing  with  wild  and 
lawless  associates,  yet  he  maintains  his  dignity  as  a 
prince,  and  from  the  first  the  poet  makes  him 
conscious  of  his  responsilnlity  and  high  destiny. 
After  a  merry  bout  with  his  lawless  companions, 
when  alone  he  thus  soliloquises : 

"  1  know  you  all,  and  will  awhile  uphold 
I'he  unyoked  humour  of  your  idleness ; 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun, 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world, 
That,  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself, 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wondered  at, 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapours,  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work ; 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd-for  come, 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off, 
And  pay  the  del)t  I  never  promised, 
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By  how  much  better  than  my  -word  I  am, 
By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes ; 
And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault, 
Shall  show  more  goodly  and  attract  more  eyes 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 
I'll  so  offend  to  make  pffence  a  skill, 
Redeeming  time  when  men  think  least  I  will." 

These  "  poetically  adorned "  chronicles  sliow  the 
physiognomy  of  the  outward  and  inward  world,  the 
tragedy  and  comedy  of  human  life.  They  exhibit 
"  the  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings ;  "  also  the 
froHcsome  humours  of  Falstaff  and  his  dissolute 
crew.  We  see  Prince  Henry  in  the  wild  exuljerance 
of  animal  spirits,  "  the  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery 
mind,"  forsaking  the  freezing  solitude  of  the  palace, 
and  entering  with  zest  into  the  humours  and  frolics 
of  the  tavern.  Like  many  high-minded,  yet  thought- 
less, young  men,  "  he  would  rather  have  a  fool  to 
make  him  merry  than  experience  to  make  him  sad." 
Such  Avas  the  tie  which  l:)ound  him  to  Falstaff. 
The  fat  knight  knew  his  vocation,  and  cultivated  his 
wit  for  the  amusement  of  the  prince.  Tn  the 
account  of  his  visit  to  Justice  Shallow  he  says,  "  I 
will  devise  matter  enough  out  of  this  Shallow  to 
keep  Prince  Henry  in  continual  laughter,  the 
wearing  out  of  six  fashions  (which  is  four  terms,  or 
two  actions),  and  lie  shall  laugh  witlu^ut  iitfrrrd/hnus. 
0,  it  is  much  that  a  lie  with  a  slight  oath,  and  a 
jest  with  a  sad  brow,  will  do  with  a  fellow  that 
never  had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders!  (),  you  sludl 
see  him  laugh  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  hiid 
up."       Perhaps   tlie  youthful    frolics   of    the    j)rince 
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may  liave  reminded  oui*  great  dramatist  of  the  mid- 
night deer-steahng  of  a  young  man  at  Stratford, 
who,  full  of  the  vivacity  of  animal  life  and  the  wild 
joy  of  living,  broke  out  into  gaieties  and  excesses 
before  the  mind  had  gained  the  repressive  power  of 
self-control,  and  who,  like  the  prince,  escaped  from 
these  follies  a  wiser,  if  not  a  better  man. 

Falstaff  is,  perhaps,  more  the  ideal  type  of  a  class 
than  an  actual  man.  It  may  be  that  Shakspeare,  in 
tlie  creation  of  his  character,  followed  the  footsteps 
of  the  old  moral  plays,  where  the  devil  was  intro- 
duced as  a  comic  character,  and  where  were  imper- 
sonated gluttony,  sensuality,  worldliness,  etc.,  in 
incarnate  forms.  Falstaff  may  have  been  the  per- 
sonification of  the  follies  and  vices  with  which 
history  has  surrounded  Prince  Henry,  and  his  dis- 
grace and  merited  punishment  is  only  in  keeping 
with  Shakspeare's  sense  of  poetical  truth  and 
justice;  and  the  Prince's  last  good  night  to  Falstaff 
is  the  beginning  of  his  new  life.  Shakspeare  may 
have  introduced  Falstaff  by  way  of  contrast  to  the 
chivalrous  natures  of  Prince  Henry  and  Hotspur,  as 
a  caricature  of  honour  and  knighthood,  a  satire  upon 
the  false  and  corrupt  state  of  chivalry  of  his  time, 
and  which  was  already  in  its  last  gasp. 

In  '  Henry  V '  Shakspeare  has  transformed  the 
revelling  prince  into  a  soldier  king.  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff had  passed  away,  for  the  King  "  had  killed  his 
heart."  The  pathetic  humour  which  Shakspeare 
])layed  about  his  death-bed,  and  ]Mrs.  Quickly's 
simple  story  of  his  last  hours,  soften  our  sympathy 
for  the  broken-hearted,  dissolute  knight.  As  we 
follow  the  drama  we  soon  miss  Falstaff 's   wit  and 
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humom' ;  even  tlie  trumpet-toned  speeches  of  the 
King  addressed  to  those  ^^eomen  "  whose  limbs  were 
made  in  Enghmd ;  "  and  the  glories  o£  Agincourt  will 
not  compensate  for  his  loss.  Amid  appalling  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  massacre,  where  no  quarter  was 
given  or  taken,  King  Henry  V  passed  away.  In  his 
last  hours  to  his  confessor  he  seemed  unconscious 
of  his  blood-guiltiness,  and  showed  no  signs  of  for- 
giving his  enemies.  Perhaps  he  was  like  one  of  the 
cruel  Spanish  commanders  in  the  Dutch  war,  who  told 
liis  confessor  "  that  he  had  no  enemies  to  forgive,  as 
he  had  killed  them  all."  Soon  after  King  Henry's 
death  the  retribution  which  followed  an  unrio-hteous 
war  fell  upon  his  unfortunate  son,  who  lost  all  that 
his  father  had  gained  by  the  force  of  conquest.  In 
the  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  drama  of  '  Henr}^  V ' 
Shakspeare  well  describes  the  causes  of  the  disasters 
which  befell  the  unhappy  King  : 

"  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'd  King 
Of  France  and  Enghmd.  did  this  king  succeed  ; 
Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing, 
That  tliey  lost  France,  and  made  his  Enghxnd  bleed. ^^ 

The  poetic  glamour  of  war  is  often  followed  by 
the  prosaic  burden  of  debt,  taxation,  and  national 
distress.  In  the  early  23art  of  King  Henry's  reign 
the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade  took  place,  followed 
by  the  jealous  quarrels  of  the  King's  uncles  and 
noljles,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  The  three  parts  of  '  Henry  VI '  were  re- 
modelled from  earlier  plays  by  Shakspeare.  They 
are  unecpial  in  strength  and  vigour.  The  current  of 
events    is    broken    and     disturl)e(l     bv     secoiKhu'N' 
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characters  and  incidents.  There  is  no  centre  of 
gravity,  no  great  historical  joersonage  or  master 
passion,  ronnd  which  the  interest  revolves,  as  in 
Shakspeare's  other  historical  plays.  Yet  there  are 
passages  nndonbtedly  Shakspearian,  such  as  the 
magnificent  presence  of  Lord  Talbot  and  the  account 
of  the  awful  death-bed  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  the 
bishop  who  persecuted  the  followers  of  John  Huss 
and  participated  in  the  martyrdom  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  was  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  last  scene  between 
him  and  Henry  YI,  where  the  impenitent  Cardinal, 
as  the  shadoAvv  curtains  of  death  are  closing  around 
him,  invokes  the  aid  of  gold  to  purchase  a  short 
truce  from  the  torments  of  "  that  sharking  worm 
that  will  not  die  nor  let  him  alone,"  is  one  of  the 
sublimest  in  Shakspeare.  AYe  give  part  of  the  scene 
of  this  last  interview  with  King  Henry : 

"  Ki7ig  Henry. — How  fares  my  lord  ?     Speak^  Beaufort,  to 

thy  sovereign. 
Cardinal. — If  thou  be'st  death,  I'll  give  thee  England^s 

treasure, 
Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island, 
So  thou  wilt  let  nie  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 
King  Henry. — Ah,  Avhat  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 
Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible ! "' 

We  quote  the  pious  uionarch's  invocation  over  the 
dying  man  : 

"  O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens. 
Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch  ; 
0  heat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend 
That  lays  strong  siege  upon  this  wretch's  soul. 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair  ! 
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Peace  to  his  soul,  if  God's  good  pleasure  be  ! 
Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven's  bliss, 
Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. — 
He  dies  and  makes  no  sign ;  0  God,  forgive  him  ! 
M'arivick. — So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life. 
King  Henry. — Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all — 
Close  up  his  eyes  and  draw  the  curtain  close; 
And  let  us  all  to  meditation." 

The  fate  of  Henry  VI  was  not  unlike  that  of 
Richard  II.  Both  lost  their  crowns  and  suffered 
violent  deaths,  because,  although  they  were  born 
kings,  they  could  not  live  kings ;  for  in  these 
troublous  times  it  was  necessary  that  monarchs 
should  rule  as  well  as  reign.  Henry  is  by  far  the 
nobler  character  of  the  two.  He  was  like  a  lamb 
amono;  Avolves,  and  he  suffered  the  fate  of  the  lamb 
in  such  company.  In  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
'  Henry  VI,'  when  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  appears 
upon  the  scene,  the  interest  of  the  drama  revives. 
The  monotony  of  wickedness,  outrage,  and  crime  had 
become  wearisome,  and  Ave  feel  relieved  as  Ave 
approach  tlie  scenical  catastrophe  of  retribution 
Avhicli  followed  in  the  person  of  Richard  III,  and 
Avhicli  vindicated  the  justice  and  longsuffering  of 
Providence,  Of  all  Shakspeare's  characters,  Richard 
III  is  the  best  fitted  for  stage  representation. 
Everything  about  him  is  dramatic, — his  deformed 
figure,  and  withered  arm,  like  a  "  blasted  sapling;  " 
his  ugly  face,  Avitli  a  mind  to  match ;  his  stunted 
body,  Avhich  he  apostrophises  in  these  Avords  : 

"  Then  since  the  heavens  have  shaped  my  body  so, 
Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  ansvvor  it." 

Richard    III   is   not    the    king   of    "shreds    and 
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patches  "  wliicli  Colley  Gibber  (one  of  Shakspeare's 
improvers — for  the  worse)  has  made  him.  Gibber's 
Richard  III  is  a  coiio-lomeration,  not  a  person  ;  a 
monster  more  than  a  man.  Gibber  was  a  playwriglit. 
Shakspeare  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  playwright ;  and 
we  might  as  well  employ  a  sign-painter  to  touch  up 
and  daub  our  Raphaels,  Rubenses,  and  Titians,  as  a 
Gil)ber  to  improve  Shakspeare.  The  key  to  Richard's 
character  is  his  duplicity,  his  insatiate  ambition,  and 
"demoniac  energy  of  will."  To  gain  his  ends  he 
would  have  played  any  part ;  even  that  of  a  monk,  a 
zealous  reformer,  or  an  encourager  of  learning.  The 
confusion  of  civil  war  v^^as  his  opportunity.  As  he 
could  only  mount  the  throne  by  murder,  he  became  a 
murderer.  He  had  not  the  greed  of  blood,  the 
"  motiveless  malignity"  of  lago ;  he  did  not  murder 
for  murder's  sake,  but  to  remove  the  lives  which 
barred  him  from  the  throne.  He  knew  that  a  king 
is  not  dead  as  long  as  his  son  survives.  He  was  keen, 
quick-sighted,  feelingless,  and  merciless  in  purpose 
when  he  had  a  purpose.  He  followed  his  victim  with 
the  soft  tread  of  a  panther,  and,  when  within  reach, 
he  would  crouch  and  spring  with  the  velocity  of  a 
tiger  upon  his  prey.  He  cunningly  contrived  his 
plots  and  murders  so  as  to  make  others  appear 
guilty  and  himself  innocent.     He  says  : 

"  1  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawl ; 
The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach 
T  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others." 

His  contempt  and  scorn  of  mankind  is  only  equalled 
by  his   foul  treachery  of   heart    and   his   deeds   of 
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appalling  ferocity.  His  wit  and  sarcasm  were  clear, 
bright,  and  sharp,  like  lightning,  which  illumes  only 
to  smite  and  blast.  He  had  no  faith ;  he  despised 
mankind  and  poured  scorn  and  contem23t  upon  his 
victims.  He  could  disseml:)le,  play  the  hypocrite, 
quote  "  odd  old  ends  stolen  forth  of  Holy  Writ,"  and 
seemed  a  saint  when  m6"st  he  played  the  devil.  In 
the  end,  when  surrounded  by  phantoms  and  realities, 
the  cursed  companionship  of  his  own  thoughts  ;  when 
in  his  baffled  sleep  and  tumultuous  dreams  he  rises 
and  shakes  off  the  terrible  shapes  that  infested  his 
fiend-haunted  soul, — it  is  only  then  that  there  is  any- 
thing like  heroism  in  his  nature,  or  that  his  conscience 
afflicts  him.  "What  an  awful  abyss  of  despair  is  in 
these  words  ! — ■ 

''•'There  is  no  creature  loves  me, 
And  if  I  die  no  soul  will  pity  me." 

In  history  we  hardly  know  of  any  tyrant  so  friend- 
less. Nero's  old  nurse  was  faithftil  to  him  to  the 
end,  and  strewed  flowers  on  his  tomb.  Tlie  poor 
squalid  wretch  Marat,  Avho  2^1'oposed  to  erect  800 
gibliets  for  the  regeneration  of  France, — even  he  had 
his  friends,  who  shed  tears  over  his  grave.  Robes- 
pierre's poor  landlord,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  loved 
him,  and  his  brother  died  for  him;  but  Richard  is 
himself  alone.  After  the  death  of  Richard  III  the 
white  and  red  roses  were  united  by  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII  and  his  marriage  with  Elizaljeth  of  York, 
"  the  t\YO  succeeders  of  each  Royal  House,"  and 
])eace  was  restored  between  the  contendino;  parties. 

'Kino-  Henry  VTTT  '  is  the  last  of  the   series   of 
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Englisl>  historical  |)lays,  of  which  we  can  only  give  a 
very  brief  notice.  This  drama  was  written  partly  by 
Shakspeare  and  partly  by  Fletcher.  It  is  essentially 
a  court  drama.  The  actors  are  the  supreme  rulers, 
pontiffs,  and  ministers  of  State.  The  scenes  are  laid 
in  the  precincts  of  the  court  and  palace.  Shakspeare 
does  not  make  Henry  VIII  the  Bluebeard  monarch, 
or  the  hero  which  some  historians  have  done.  He  is 
perhaps  more  of  a  stage  king  than  an  historical 
figure.  He  is  choleric,  self-willed,  and  voluptuous. 
The  King  of  the  Reformation  is  hardly  discernible 
in  him ;  and  the  greatest  epoch  in  England's  history 
is  scarcely  alluded  to  by  the  poet.  Shakspeare's 
character  of  Queen  Katharine  is  drawn  from  history. 
She  is  the  noblest  w^oman  that  Shakspeare  has  por- 
trayed in  these  historical  dramas.  Her  celebrated 
speech  for  her  defence  is  but  a  paraphrase  of  her 
own  words  from  Holinshed.  When  cast  off  and 
spurned  by  her  brutal  royal  consort — "  a  jewel  that 
had  hung  for  twenty  years  about  his  neck,  yet  never 
lost  her  lustre," — she  still  retains  her  love  as  a  faith- 
ful and  devoted  Avife,  and  remained  a  queen  in  spirit 
to  the  end.  How  beautifully  and  poetically  Shak- 
speare has  described  her  fate  in  these  words  !  — 

"  Sliipwreck'd  upon  a  kiiio-dom,  where  no  pity, 
No  friends,  no  hope,  no  kindred  weep  for  me — 
Almost  no  grave  allow'd  me ;  like  the  lily, 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourish^, 
I'll  hang  my  head  and  perish." 

AVliat  can  be  more  affecting  than  her  solicitude  for  a 
good  name  after  her  death  r  — 
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"  Wlicn  I  am  dead,  good  wench, 
Let  mo  bo  us'd  with  hononv  ;  strew  me  over 
With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 
I  was  a  cliaste  wife  to  my  grave;  embalm  me, 
Then  lay  me  forth  ;  althougli  unqueen'd,  yet  like 
A  Queen,  and  daughter  to  a  King,  inter  me/' 

Shakspeare  has  painted  his  women  nearer  perfec- 
tion than  his  men.  It  has  been  said  that  he  has  no 
heroes,  bnt  only  heroines.  Nearly  all  his  great 
characters  are  made  better  by  the  influence  of 
women.  They  are  not  mere  poetical  abstractions; 
with  few  exceptions,  they  are  the  highest  ideals 
of  womanhood — ^Ophelia,  Eosalind,  Juliet,  Viola, 
Miranda,  Desdemona,  Portia,  Isabella,  Cordelia, 
Imogen,  Hermione,  etc.  Their  very  names  call  up 
their  natures  and  breathe  a  poetical  fragrance 
around  them.  Although  the  life-blood  of  immortal 
poetry  flows  in  their  veins,  yet  they  are  thoroughly 
domesticated  on  the  earth,  and  make  excellent 
maidens,  lovers,  wives,  and  mothers.  Charles  Lamb 
once  told  a  friend  that  he  would  any  day  marry,  old 
as  he  was,  if  he  could  only  find  one  of  Shakspeare's 
ideal  women. 

These  historical  plays  show  us  something  of  tlie 
sentiments,  manners,  amusements,  and  the  poetical 
life  of  the  nation  in  their  author's  time.  It  is  the 
]ooet  rather  than  the  historian  Avho  is  the  exponent 
of  the  national  life.  The  mere  history  of  the  wars 
and  of  the  puldic  acts  of  a  people,  which  fill  the 
pages  of  the  ordinary  historian,  represent  one  phase, 
and  that  but  a  trivial  and  incomplete  one,  of  their 
existence;  the  amusements  and  recreations,  lli(> 
literary  and  artistic  tastes,  represent  anotlic^r.     'IMie 
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latter   reflect   the  passions,  prejudices,  the  averag-e 
feeling,  and  the  universal  tone  of  society.     Shak- 
spear(>  had  lo  write  for  tlie  amusement  of  playgoers, 
that  which  the  multitude  would  listen  to ;  otherwise 
his  productions  would  not  have  been  possible,  for 
they  who  "  live  to  please  must  please  to  live."     But 
he  wrote  u})   to   tlieir  taste;   and  turned  his  great 
artistic  faculty  to  the  highest  purpose — the  ennobling 
and  purifying  of  the  national   drama.     Though  he 
wrote  here  and  there  a  line  it  might  have  been  Avell 
to  blot,  yet  he  did  not  tamper  with  truth,  nor  pander 
to  vic(^  nor  revel  in  filth,  like  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries, Avho,  even  in  their  purity,  are  obscene.     In 
the  world  of   Shakspeare  we   breathe  freely.     We 
feel  ourselves  in  a  healthy  moral  atmosphere,  where 
wrong  is  wrong  and  right  is  right.     These  histories 
show   us   the  line  of  suffering  which   runs   parallel 
w4th  the  line    of  glory,  the  mutability   of  earthly 
greatness,  the  power  of  conscience,  and  "  that  retri- 
bution which  walks  with  a  foot  of  velvet  and  strikes 
with  a  hand  of  steel."      It  has  been  said  that  Shak- 
speare  painted  human  nature  as  he  saw  it  in  his  own 
age  ;  but  his  creations  are  untouched  by  time.     He 
depicted  the  great  passions,  more  than  the  manners 
of   the    world.      Manners   are   temporary,   passions 
eternal.      The   customs    and   circumstances  of   life 
change,  but  men  and  their  feelings  remain.     There- 
fore his  men  and  women  are  the  people  of  to-day, 
and  will  ever  be  so,   as  long  as  the   "  same  heart 
beats  in  every  luiman  lu'east."     We  cannot  find  in 
Shakspeare's  Avritings  that  he  belonged  to  any  creed, 
sect,  or  party.     He  took  a  universal  and  equal  view 
of  human  nature,  and  looked  at  the  world  through 
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all  human  eyes.  Coleridge,  quoting  from  a  Greek 
author,  called  him  "  a  myriad-minded  man."  We 
cannot  identif}'  him  with  any  of  his  characters.  He 
has  been  compared  to  one  of  the  Arabian  dervishes 
in  the  Eastern  tales,  of  whom  we  read  that  he  had 
the  power  to  throw  his  squI  into  the  body  of  another 
man,  so  as  to  Ijecome  jDossessed  of  his  sentiments 
and  passions  by  adopting  his  identity.  But  Shak- 
speare  did  not  project  himself  into  the  souls  of 
others ;  he  included  those  natures  in  himself.  If 
an}^  of  his  characters  are  inspired  with  life,  they 
first  of  all  inspired  him,  and  he  seemed  as  much 
under  their  influence  as  Goethe  when  he  said,  "  I 
feel  myself  surrounded,  nay,  besieged,  by  all  the 
spirits  I  ever  conjured  up."  It  is  with  feelings  of 
primeval  awe  and  wonder,  free  from  theological 
trammels,  that  he  approaches  sacred  things,  and 
surveys  the  problems  of  man's  life  and  destiny.  He 
teaches  us  that  "  the  web  of  our  life  is  a  mingled 
yarn,  good  and  ill  together."  Cheerfulness  was  one 
of  the  attril)utes  of  his  genius,  and,  Hke  all  and  only 
great  souls,  he  could  look  Ijravely  at  the  good  end 
of  evil  things. 

'^  For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  hve 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give : 
Xor  aught  so  good,  but,  strain'd  from  tliat  fail-  use. 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumhlintJ'  on  abuse; 
Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied, 
And  vice  somotime's  by  action  dignified." 

'Romeo  and  Juliet,^  Act  IT,  Sc.  o. 

Hamlet  is  said  to  have  been  a  closer  translation  of 
Slinksp(>are's  own  character  than  any  other  of  his 
personations  ;  if  so,  these  perpetual  solilocjuies  and 
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broodings  were  the  utterances  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his 
poem  of  '  Tiie  Buried  Life,'  calls  "  tlie  hidden  self," 
— that  second,  subjective  life  ^^■hich  every  man  lives 
apart  and  Avith  himself  alone,  which  Plato  calls 
"  the  soul  itself  by  itself."  Certainly  in  his  objec- 
tive life  Hamlet  was  not  hke  Shakspeare,  nor 
Shakspeare  Hamlet. 

What  we  have  said  of  Shakspeare  is  true  also  of 

every  great  poet.     He  is  not  only  a  creator,  but  an 

interpreter.     Therefore  the  poet  and  the  historian 

ought    to    be    studied     together.       What     ancient 

historians   have    given   us    such    glimpses   into    the 

actual  life  of  their  times  as  the  Greek  and  Latin 

poets — Homer,   Aristophanes,  Theocritus,   and   the 

great   tragic    poets    among    the   former  ;    Horace, 

A^irgil,    Ovid,    and    Lucretius    among    the    latter  ? 

Through  their  pages  the  past  is  alive  again,  and  we 

are    introduced   to   the   Senate   Chamber,  the   Law 

Courts,  the  bustling,  active  life  of  the  camp,  the 

streets,  the  markets,   and  the   pastoral  life   of  the 

country,  with  the  religion,  the  philosophy,  and  the 

habits  of  society  as  they  were.     Had  it  not  lx>en  for 

these  poets  we   should  have   know^n  comparatively 

little  of  the  real  life  of  these  great  nations.     Look 

again  at  the  period  of  Chaucer.     What  chronicler  or 

historian  has  left  us  such  vivid  delineations  of  the 

life  of  these  times   as  appear  in   '  The  Canterbury 

Tales '  ?    We  are  able,  as  it  were,  to  shake  hands  and 

to  make  personal  acquaintance  with  our  ancestors 

across   more   than    five    centuries   of   time.      Thus 

poetry  brings  us  into  companionship  with  the  mighty 

(h'ad,  who  can  never  die  ;  those  "  sceptred  sovereigns 

who  still  rule  our  spirits  from  their  urns." 
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In  conclusion  it  may  not  ])e  inopportune  to  quote 
the  last  words  from  one  of  the  last  plays  our 
great  dramatist  is  supposed  to  have  written — the 
epilogue  of  '  The  Tempest,'  in  which  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Shakspeare  himself  typified  his  own 
retirement  from  the  theatre  on  returning  to  his 
native  town.  When  the  enchanter  Prospero  aban- 
dons his  "  so  potent  art,"  l^reaks  his  staff,  drowns 
his  book,  and  dismisses  his  Ariel  spirits,  on  going 
l^ack  to  his  dukedom,  he  prays  relief  from  the  burden 
of  his  soul,  and  craves  forgiveness  and  mercy  in 
these  significant  lines : 

"  Now  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown, 
And  what  strength  I  have's  mine  own, — 
Which  is  most  faint. 

^  *  -if  * 

Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant  ; 
And  my  ending  is  despair, 
Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer ; 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults." 

Nothing  can  be  added  to  the  meaning  of  these 
lines.  Were  they  a  presentiment  of  Shakspeare's 
farewell  to  the  stage  with  its  enchantments  ?  We 
can  only  say  in  the  last  spoken  words  of  Hamlet, 
"  The  rest  is  silence." 
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HUNGARIAN    LITERATURE   IN   RELATION 
TO  THE   HISTORY  OF   THE   MAGYARS. 

11 Y    MRS.    GH.    ARTHUR    GINEVER    {^Uee    ILONA     DE    GYORY). 
[Read  June  16th,  1903.] 

When  a  people,  scarcely  as  yet  possessing  any 
past  and  living  only  in  the  hopes  of  a  future,  turns 
its  rapturous  gaze  towards  this  mysterious  future 
whereto  the  people  hopes  to  be  led  by  an  unknown 
hand, — it  is  then  that  the  imagination  creates  the 
people's  velujion.  When  increasing  strength  and 
self-knowledge  enable  the  people  to  bear  responsi- 
bility, when  their  looks  become  steady  enough  to 
be  directed  straight  towards  the  present,  the  actual 
world  around  them, — it  is  then  that  men  keenly  watch 
the  scales  where  crime  and  virtue  are  weighed  ;  and 
the  result  of  their  thinking  is  the  people's  ler/islation, 
together  very  often  with  its  philosophy.  ^Yheli 
their  look  turns  backwards,  to  see  the  shadows  of 
the  past,  to  find  explanation  of  the  present  world 
and  the  justification  of  future  hopes,  their  investiga- 
tions furnish  the  historij  of  the  nation. 

But  when  the  people's  spirit  rises  high  enough  to 
survey  the  traditions  of  the  past,  the  truth  of  the 
present,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  future ;  when  its 
soul  unites  in  itself  all  that  men  ])elieve  aliout  the 
past,  love  in  the  present,  and  hope  from  tlie  future ; 
it  gives  l)irth  to  the  poetry  of  that  people. 
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And  now  that  I  am  liere  to  speak  about  the 
literature  of  a  thousand  years,  I  feel  that  the  task  is 
like  that  of  one  who  has  to  draw  the  picture  of  a 
whole  vast  country,  with  all  its  natural  phenomena, 
on  a  small  scale  map.  When  the  work  is  ready,  it 
is  with  disappointment  that  he  sees  how  the  glowing 
colours  of  the  scenery  have  faded  to  a  neutral  tint, 
how  the  heights  have  l^ecome  flat  and  the  depths 
shallow. 

Yes  ;  but  the  map  is  colourless,  mute,  and  dead  to 
those  only  that  cannot  interpret  it  by  means  of  their 
knowledge,  nor  call  it  to  life  by  their  imagination. 
If  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  warmth  of  feeling 
can  vivify  a  picture,  then  can  men  of  letters  moi'e 
than  all  others  give  life  and  meaning  to  a  l)are  out- 
line. Therefore  I  trust  that  here,  in  this  circle,  if 
my  hand  but  points  to  such  a  sketch  and  shows 
there  is  a  forest,  a  majestic,  dark,  waving  forest, 
vour  heart  and  mind  will  perceive  and  understand 
its  rustling ;  if  I  show  3'ou  the  tiny  mark  of  a 
mountain  rivulet,  your  imagination  reveals  to  you 
that  it  means  a  noble  stream  of  youthful  purity  and 
youthful,  impetuous  strength.  The  thoughtless  man 
says,  after  having  seen  the  map  of  a  foreign  country, 
"  It  showed  me  all  T  need  to  know  about  that  region." 
The  thinker  says,  "  It  showed  me  how  much  I 
oiTiHT  to  know  about  it."  To  the  former  the  sight 
of  the  map  means  the  end  of  the  interest  and 
investio'ation  :  to  the  latter  it  is  but  the  beo-iimiiio' 
of  it. 

It  is  far  away  in  space  and  far  l^ack  in  time  that 
we  must  fly  to  see  the  first  traces  of  our  poetry.  It 
would  require  an   eagle's  wings — the  wings  of  the 
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mythical  l)ird,  perhaps,  tliat  appears  in  tlie  very  first 
tales  of  our  folklore  as  the  guide  chosen  l)y  our  god, 
Hadur,  to  lead  the  Hungarians  into  the  country 
wliich  had  been  conquered  and  inhabited  by  the 
kindred  race,  the  Huns  of  great  Attila. 

And  they  came. 

The  golden  eagle,  the  sacred  Turul,  flew  on  and 
on ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  they  arrived 
at  the  VerecJie  pass  in  the  North-eastern  Carpathians, 
the  huge  granite  blocks  of  which  were  quickly  heaped 
up  to  form  a  high  altar  on  the  velvety  green  bank 
of  the  silver-waved  Latorca,  on  which  altar  they 
sacrificed  a  milk-white  charger  to  their  great  god, 
thundering  Hadur. 

Their  mythology,  their  rites  alone,  Avould  fill  up 
tlie  time  of  a  lecture ;  therefore,  if  I  mention  that 
their  original  religion,  with  its  dualism  and  w^th  the 
very  names  of  gods  and  spirits,  shows  a  striking- 
similarity  to  the  Persian  mythology,  I  do  so  only  to 
point  out  that  the  people  came  to  their  new  home 
their  soul  full  of  the  ]'ich,  glowing  imagination  of 
the  Orient,  with  their  great  love  for  free  nature, 
and  with  their  Eastern  liking  for  symbolising  its 
phenomena;  and  then  perhaps  you  will  find  the 
explanation  of  many  features  of  our  primitive 
history. 

The  belief  in  their  good  luck  on  the  battle-field, 
considerably  strengthened  by  the  success  in  their 
predatory  wars,  soon  surrounded  them  witli  the 
fictitious  fame  of  l)oing  invincible.  No  wonder  if 
tlie  songs  and  tales  of  tlieir  bni'ds  and  minstrels 
found  their  predominant  note  in  the  chiug  of  ai'ms. 

But  when  after  five  years  tlie  five  different  foreign 
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tribes  that  had  formerly  occupied  the  country  were 
vanquished  by  the  Hungarians,  and  Avhen  there  was 
but  one  ruler — that  mio-htv  fio-ure  sittino-  on  his 
milk-white  horse,  harnessed  in  silver,  on  his  silver 
helmet  a  snow-white  swan  feather,  Arpikl, — then  the 
excitement  of  the  wars  was  over,  the  people  l)egan  to 
feel  that  the  nationalities  around  them  were,  it  is 
true,  partly  conquered,  partly  frightened  enough  not 
to  disturb  them ;  l)ut  still  tlie}^  were  strangers  there, 
and  the  Asiatic  race  began  to  feel  isolated,  lonely, 
and  brotherless. 

The  colder  the  outside  world  seemed  to  them,  the 
more  lovingly  they  kept  alive  the  fire  in  their  homes. 
The  more  terrifving  the  endless  silence  was  in  this 
new  world,  where  no  tongue  akin  to  their  own 
echoed  their  words,  the  more  precious  the  national 
songs  became  to  them.  And  with  this  same  fervent 
love  of  a  brotherless  nation  they  clung  to  the  old 
traditions  Avhich  spoke  of  flieir  oirii  heroes  :  Attila 
resisting  the  temptations  of  the  evil  god,  Ahriman, 
to  kill  his  brother.  Or  about  the  sacred  plant  bearing 
in  its  cup  the  feather  of  the  arrow  shot  by  Prince 
Csaba,  to  whom  godHadur  revealed  that  this  plant 
was  able  to  call  dead  heroes  back  to  life.  Or  about 
the  night  on  the  battle-field  when,  in  the  moment  of  im- 
minent danger,  all  at  once  a  pale,  mute  army  appeared 
descending  from  the  skies,  the  hoofs  of  their  chargers 
making  no  sound — thus  they  came,  white  and  radiant, 
— 1  )ut  the  earthly  warriors  recognised  them,  and  across 
the  line  of  l)attle  a  whisper  flew,  "  The  dead  heroes 
of  Csaba."  Aud  when  the  battle  was  won  the 
spectral  heroes  returned  to  heaven,  mutely  and 
majestically  as   they  came.      As   they  returned  to 
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heaven,  the  hoofs  of  their  liorse.s  struck  silver 
sparks  on  tlie  dark  path  of  tlie  sky.  There  they 
still  glitter,  forming  the  silvery  path  which  in  other 
countries  is  called  the  milky  way  ;  there  they  glitter, 
to  remind  the  people  that  if  ever  an  enemy  shonld 
bring  destruction  upon  their  land,  tliQ  dead  lieroes 
will  rise  even  from  their  graves  to  save  it. 

The  years  rolled  on. 

The  neighbouring  countries  learned  to  defend 
themselves,  and  the  Hungarian  predatory  troops 
also  learned  the  unpleasant  1)ut  very  beneficial 
lesson  that  the  iron  of  the  plough  is  more  honour- 
able than  the  iron  of  the  sword.  This  home  life 
prepared  their  minds  for  tlie  greatest  transformation 
of  the  individuals  as  well  as  of  the  nations — for 
Christianity. 

The  warlike  sounds  of  the  sacrificing  priest's 
prayer,  of  the  jjrayer  wdiicli  promised  wai'S  and 
vengeance,  are  hushed  by  the  mildest  and  yet  most 
powerful  prayer,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us  ;  "  the  war- 
songs  are  mingled  with  the  sounds  of  hymns,  and 
the  handle  of  the  sword  shows  the  shape  of  the 
cross. 

In  the  thousandth  year  after  Christ,  Hungary 
became  a  Christian  kingdom. 

The  new  ideas  have  mightily  caught  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  people,  and  it  flies  heavenwards,  no 
more  like  the  smoke  thick  witli  blood  that  rises 
from  the  sacrificing  altars,  l)ut  ou  the  wings  of  the 
incense.  AVhen  the  saints  are  at  the  same  time 
national  heroes,  as  St.  Stephen,  St.  Emmeric ;  or 
later,  the   possessoi-   of  the  sacred  sword,  presented 
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to  him  l:)y  all  the  European  nations,  St.  Ladislas; — 
then,  naturally,  in  the  poets  the  Christian  and  the 
patriot  are  equally  eloquent. 

The  legends  about  these  heroes  and  a])Out 
St.  Elizabeth,  "  the  white  rose  of  Hungary," 
St.  Margaret,  who  hides  the  royal  crown  under  the 
nun's  veil,  lifted  up  the  people's  minds  into  a  gentler, 
peaceful  region  ;  l)ut  soon,  very  soon,  the  religious 
animosities  appear  in  the  Christian  world  among  the 
supporters  of  different  dogmas,  and  the  religious 
controversies,  full  of  hatred,  show  that  if  Christ 
brought  to  earth  the  sacred  fire  of  love,  men  had 
chano-ed  it  till  it  l^ecame  the  flame  of  hatred. 

And  in  this  time,  when  in  Hungary,  as  elsewhere, 
the  monks  were  the  leaders  in  knowledge,  literature 
is  limited  to  the  narrow,  dry  fields  of  religious  con- 
troversy. Still,  even  in  this  desert  of  dry,  religious 
literature,  there  is  one  column  of  flame  breaking 
through  the  lifeless  surface  and  burning  high — the 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  marked  l)y  all  tlie 
genuine  dignity  of  the  Hebrew,  this  l)eing  one  of  the 
first  printed  books  in  Hungary  in  l.")o()  (Bogati 
Farkas). 

At  that  time,  when  over  all  the  world  there 
seemed  to  float  the  chilly,  sepulchral  atmosj)here  of 
the  cloisters ;  when  sculptors,  painters,  poets,  and 
philosophers  dealt  with  human  life  without  knowing 
anything  about  it,  shut  up  as  they  were  in  their  cells; 
— all  at  once  a  fresh  l)reeze  rose  from  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  bringing  on  its  wings  the  scent  of  flowers,  the 
spray  of  the  ocean,  the  rustling  of  the  forests,  and  a 
thousand  thousand  signs  of  life. 

The  Renaissance  was  dawning. 
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The  mighty  current  penetrated  the  cloisters, 
dispersed  the  lieavy  exhalations  of  the  musty  folios, 
broke  and  scattered  the  stained  glass  windows,  which 
created  darkness  within  and  gave  a  false  colour  to 
the  world  without.  It  may  Ije  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance  was  somewhat  too  vehement  and  lack- 
ing in  moderation,  l)ut  it  was  life — real,  pulsating, 
triumphant  life. 

Hungary  had  reason  enough  to  learn  very  soon 
the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  the  J ///a?/,  dynasty  was  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  Hungary,  and  then  the  Italian 
influence  led  the  Hungarians  to  use  the  glove  instead 
of  the  mailed  gauntlet,  the  harp  instead  of  the 
trumpet.  The  life  in  the  Royal  castle  at  Visegrad 
threw  its  light  far,  far  over  the  half  of  Europe,  like 
a  cheerful,  bright  l:>onfire  ;  the  choir  of  King  Louis 
the  Great  (in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century) 
was  recognised  to  be  the  best  on  the  Continent ;  his 
artists,  the  brothers  Kolosvary,  hardly  found  time 
enough  to  accept  all  the  invitations  of  foreign 
monarchs ;  one  of  their  finest  statues  is  to  l)e  seen 
at  Prague  at  the  Royal  Palace.  The  Hungarian 
jewellers,  sword-cntlers,  leather-workers,  and  cart- 
wriglits  became  the  teachers  of  the  workmen  of  all 
the  other  nations. 

Poetry  could  not  remain  unaffected  by  this  soften- 
ing, refining,  but  effeminating  influence.  That  cur- 
rent in  tlie  atmosphere  brought  l)y  tlie  Renaissance 
nndenial)ly  l)ore  with  it  tlie  exhalations  of  a  few- 
poisonous  plants  too;  tluit  of  flowers  flattering  the 
senses  and  exciting  them  too  much.  At  a  time  when 
a  Torquato  Tasso's  imagination  works  in  such  a  way 
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tliat  ill  liis  '  Geriisalemme  Liberata'  the  Crusades  and 
tlie  relief  of  the  Holy  Land  are  the  consequences 
of  some  chivalric  love  adventures,  poetry,  especially 
as  its  field  was  the  brilliant  and  slippery  pavement 
of  court  life,  had  to  show  some  similarity  to  the 
Italian  poetry ;  but  it  is  an  interesting  indication  of 
national  character  that  all  the  books,  novels,  poems, 
and  songfs  of  this  time  are  translations, — so  much  so 
that  though  in  other  cases  the  translations  became 
incorporated  with  original  literature  by  adding 
Hungarian  names  and  details  to  it,  the  products 
of  this  epoch  are  unmistakably  recognised  as  Italian ; 
and,  though  we  have  many  popular  songs  and 
romances  from  this  time,  we  clearly  detect  that  the 
wholesome  sense  of  the  people  decidedly  rejected 
literature  breathing  this  spirit. 

Just  this  difference  introduces  the  distinction 
between  the  culture  in  the  time  of  the  Anjou  kings 
and  the  culture  of  a  century  later,  wlien  another 
king  takes  u])  again  the  cultivation  of  art,  science, 
and  literature;  another  king — no  Italian,  no  stranger, 
but  the  incarnation  of  the  national  Hungarian 
character  fully  developed,  magnified, — ^Mathias 
Corvinus.  All  the  strength  and  vitality  of  our 
race  are  united  in  this  name.  Pronounce  it,  and  a 
thousand  emotions  awake  in  the  nation's  heart  like 
the  thousandfold  echo  of  the  Archipelago:  joy  that 
he  Avas  ours,  pride  because  we  understood  him, 
admiration  for  his  greatness,  gratitude  l)ecause  he 
made  his  country  great,  and  grief  that  all  his  works 
should  be  destroyed  by  the  terrorism  of  the  Turks — 
a  reign  of  terror,  lasting  not  for  tAvo  years  only,  like 
that  of  the  French,  but  for  two  centuries. 
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King  Matliias,  risen  from  om*  own  ranks,  lie 
ascended  higher  than  any  of  liis  predecessors,  bnt 
rose  as  the  sun  rises  from  among  tlie  liills,  not  to 
turn  liis  face  from  them,  l)ut  to  pour  upon  them 
the  richer  gifts  of  light  and  warmth  the  higher  he 
rises. 

And  in  all  his  features  he  was  a  Hungarian. 
Have  not  the  members  of  that  race  ever  been  thus  ? 
usually  clever,  but  rarely  wise;  unable  to  feel  distrust, 
l)ecause  unable  to  deserve  it ;  easily  led  anywhere 
when  kindly  taken  by  the  hand,  l)ut  immovable  when 
rudely  clutched  l)y  tlie  wrist ;  ratlier  l)rooding  over 
past  misfortunes  than  seeking  to  avoid  impending- 
ones  ;  facing  with  better  humour  a  hundred  w^rathful 
faces  than  a  sneering  one ;  and  all  in  all  so  very 
much  like  their  native  soil — dark  in  colour,  heavy 
in  substance,  rough  perhaps  on  the  surface ;  if 
unlovingly  abandoned,  arming  itself  with  thorns; 
if  the  w-intry  blast  strikes  it,  it  stiffens  to  blocks 
as  hard  as  ice;  Init  at  the  first  smile  of  spring,  it 
brings  forth  its  treasures,  yielding  tlie  gold  of  the 
wheat,  real,  precious  gold. 

It  is  partly  the  darker  and  more  melancholy 
character  of  the  Hungarian  taste  that  makes  this 
epoch  of  the  Renaissance-culture  different  from  that 
of  the  Anjou  epoch,  but  partly  also  tlie  appearing 
of  the  storm-cloud  on  the  Eastern  horizon — the 
Turks, — whicli  niingles  a  few  more  serious,  martial 
sounds  in  the  ])oetry.  Naturally,  liowever,  the 
events  of  the  battle-field  arc  bright  and  t  rinnipliant. 
Wliat  else  could  they  be  at  a  time  wlien  the  threaten- 
ing danger,  the  Crescent,  served  but  to  direct  the 
admiring    gaze    of    the    wliole     of    Europe    u})on 
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Huno'arv,  where  the  father  of  Mathias  Corvinus, 
John  Hun3'adi,  won  victory  after  victory  over  the 
Tnrks,  answering  in  this  way  the  letter  of  the  Pope, 
who  beseeches  him  in  these  words,  "  Thy  sword, 
my  son,  is  the  defence  not  of  thy  country  only,  but 
of  the  whole  realm  of  Jesus  Christ"! 

The  victories  of  his  son,  King  Mathias,  are  well 
known  in  history  because  the  scholars  at  his  court, 
Galeotti,  Bonfini,  Janus  Pannonius,  all  wrote  in 
Latin.  Their  books  have  often  been  printed  and 
reprinted,  as  in  the  castle  of  Mathias  there  was  a 
printing  office  in  1472,  much  earlier  than  in  many 
other  European  courts ;  but  (and  here  the  Eastern 
character  reveals  itself)  King  Mathias  did  not  care 
much  for  printed  books,  because  they  were  all  in 
black,  and  because  everybody  could  have  the  same. 
His  library,  consisting  of  500C)  volumes  (a  great 
number  for  that  time),  contained  only  manuscripts, 
with  costly  initials,  and  l^oiind  in  brocade  and 
velvet,  the  clasps  and  corners  chased  gold  and 
silver. 

And  all  these  treasures  had  been  collected  but 
to  be  pillaged  by  the  Turks ;  the  crimson  and 
purple  velvet  of  the  l)ulky  folios  were  turned  to 
saddle-covers,  the  clasps  and  corners  were  dang- 
ling b}'  the  dozen  on  the  harness  of  tlie  Turkish 
chargers. 

The  Turks  I  Two  hundred  years  of  terrorism ! 
How  shoidd  we  hear  the  sound  of  the  lyre  when 
the  air  resounds  witli  the  clash  of  weapons,  the 
clanking  of  the  chains,  and  the  weeping  of  the  for- 
lorn ?  And  even  if  there  were  singers  l^rave  enough 
to   express  in   songs  that  they   l)elieve  in  the  past 
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and  trust  to  the  future,  we  hardly  know  tlieir  names. 
How  could  a  nation  weave  wreaths  for  the  l:)ro^^'S  of 
its  bards  when  all  the  laurel  lay  withering  on  its 
heroes'  graves  ? 

But  there  is  one  whose  head  was  worthy  of  both 
wreaths,  that  of  the  hero  and  that  of  the  poet,  the 
author  of  the  l^est  Hungarian  Christian  epic,  Count 
Xicholas  Zrinyi,  the  great-grandson  of  the  hero  of 
Szigetvar,  who  bore  the  same  name,  and  whose 
self-sacrificing  death  is  considered  as  that  of  a  saviour 
for  Hungary.  The  grandson  has  written  his  history 
in  this  epic,  called  Zviuyiasz. 

In  the  colossal  conception  there  is  something  of 
the  work  of  the  Titans ;  the  rocks  which  build  it  up 
are  rough,  l:>ut  each  one  an  "  Ossa  "  or  "  Pelion."  As 
in  the  '  Divina  Commedia,'  the  poet  descends  into  hell, 
where  he  lays  the  foundation  stone  of  the  gigantic 
l)uilding,  the  crowning  arch  of  which  towers  up  to 
the  throne  of  God  in  heaven ;  as  in  the  '  Zrinj^iasz,' 
the  spirits  of  hell  and  heaven  decide  about  the  battle 
of  Szigetvar.  But  the  work  was  written  at  a  time 
when  Hungarian  literary  language  was  not  yet 
polished  and  refined  enough ;  and  Count  Zrinyi  was 
jjerhaps  the  least  likely  one  to  seek  to  polish  it  by 
the  minute  work  of  the  jeweller.  No ;  the  chisel  of 
the  jeweller  was  not  the  tool  for  him,  one  of  the 
greatest  strategists  of  Europe,  who  in  1()4()  scattered 
the  army  of  the  Swedes  in  Moravia,  then  won  three 
victories  for  Emperor  Ferdinand  III,  and  during 
the  celel)rated  winter  campaign  of  1(567,  not  only 
chased  away  the  united  Turkish  armies  from  Berzence, 
but  destroyed  all  the  fortifications  of  Sultan  Solimaii 
alono-  the  Drava. 
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All  Gei'iiuuiy  feted  liiiii ;  tlie  monarclis  of  Europe 
rivalled  each  other  in  showing  their  admiration  for 
him;  the  Pope  sent  him  his  portrait,  together  with  an 
olive  branch  in  silver  with  fruits  in  pearl  for  the 
Christian  knight,  and  a  golden  wreath  of  oak  leaves 
with  emeralds  for  the  soldier. 

All  his  glory  nmst  have  cast  a  deep  shadow  some- 
where ;  the  one  who  felt  it  was  Count  Montecnccoli, 
the  rival  of  Zrinyi  and  the  general  of  the  imperial 
army.  He  felt  he  was  standing  in  the  shade.  And 
the  spirits  of  the  darkness  are  evil  counsellors.  And 
the  deeds  of  the  darkness  are  mysterious.  AVho  sees 
them  ?     Who  can  explain  them  ? 

One  day  Count  Zrinyi  went  out  to  hunt  the  boar, 
and  there  in  the  forest  the  darkness  was  dense,  very 
dense.   .  .  . 

It  Avas  but  next  morning  that  from  the  castle  the 
news  spread, — a  boar  had  killed  the  poet  and  hero  of 
Hungary. 

As  the  time  Avas  one  Avhen  l)oth  the  know- 
ledge and  the  military  poAver  Avere  in  the  hands 
of  the  nobility,  it  is  natural  that  Ave  should  find 
many  of  our  poets  in  their  ranks,  and  natural  also 
that  they  should  glorify  the  heroic  deeds  of  their 
oAvn  class.  There  Ave  see  Count  Kohary,  Baron 
Ladislas  Listi,  l)oth  of  them  heroes  and  ])oets  ;  and 
the  third,  the  eminent  lyric  poet.  Baron  Valentine 
Balassa — he  Avitli  his  unrivalled  poAver  o\'er  the  most 
difficult  strophe-structure,  and  the  introducer  of  the 
nnisical  element  into  poetry  l)y  means  of  his  loA'e 
songs  and  songs  of  soldier  life ;  he  in  Avhose  soul 
there  Avas  a  Avorld  of  harmony,  and  Avhose  life  Avas  a 
shrieking  disharmony,  noAV  deepening  into  profound 
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melancholy,  tlien  ag-aiii  rising  to  boisterous,  uncon- 
trolled merriment,  as  if  his  path  had  been  pointed 
out  hy  the  very  same  two  contending  genii  that  led 
Lord  Byron  as  well,  endowing  him  with  gifts  and 
defects,  great  talents,  great  strength,  great  l^eauty, 
power  over  everybody  but  his  own  self — the  power 
of  the  rushing  cataract,  bruising  every  obstacle  in 
its  wa}',  but  itself  l^reaking  in  its  fall. 

But  now  at  once  the  middle  classes  seem  to  awake 
from  their  torpor ;  a  ])right  ray  falls  on  them,  a  ray 
from  the  richest  sources  of  light — knowledge  and 
love.  Queen  Maria  Teresa,  feeling  sincere,  strong 
sympathy  with  her  noblest  subjects,  wished  them  to 
have  a  share  in  her  affection  as  well  as  culture.  She 
stood  high  enough  to  see  far.  She  understood  that 
while  Vienna  peacefully  enjoyed  the  progress  of  a 
peaceful  life,  Hungary  had  to  become  the  bastion  of 
civilisation  against  the  Turks ;  and  while  Hungary 
sacrificed  her  own  culture  she  saved  that  of  AYestern 
Europe.  When  the  war  was  done,  of  course,  the 
warrior,  covered  with  d\ist  and  blood,  was  not  the 
companion  for  the  silk-clad,  lace-sleeved,  white- 
wigged  courtier ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  tree  of 
knowledge  is  not  kept  alive  1)y  blood.  The  soldier 
Hungarian  was  neither  courtly  nor  scholarly.  But 
the  Queen  herself  did  not  forget  that  at  the  beginning 
of  her  reign  it  was  the  loyalty  of  Hungary  which 
saved  her  from  the  combined  assaults  of  the  Germans, 
tiie  French,  and  the  Spanish;  and  in  her  heart  there 
were  still  reverlierating  the  words  uttered  in  that 
supreme  moment  when  Hungarian  chivalry  accepted 
the  duty  of  protecting  the  woman,  the  unjustly 
attacked  adversary,  and  the  sovereign  in  the  person 
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of  Maria  Theresa,  by  uttering  the  exclamation, 
"Vitam  et  sanguineni,  niorianinr  pro  rege  nostro 
Maria  Teresia." 

Her  gratitude  showed  itself  by  organising  a  Life- 
guard from  the  youth  of  the  Hungarian  gentry,  her 
aim  being  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  Western 
culture.  Your  great  Buckle  says,  "  Those  who  do 
not  feel  the  darkness  will  never  look  for  the  light." 
But  they  felt  the  darkness.  A  glance  at  the  literature 
of  the  Western  countries  showed  it  to  them.  And 
it  so  happened  that  at  this  time  a  new  day  was 
daAvning  on  the  horizon  of  West  Europe.  The 
humanistic  ideas  of  the  English  philosophers  stirred 
the  thinkers  in  France;  their  ideas  penetrated  to 
the  court  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  our  youths  stood 
spell-bound  at  this  radiance.  There  we  see  among 
the  Lifeguard  officers,  Barcsay,  Bar()cy,  Bessenyei, 
conquerors  in  all  the  gallant  sports,  tournaments  at 
court ;  conquerors,  as  we  know  it  very  well  by  the 
indiscreet  epistolary  literature  of  that  age,  in  tlie 
court  balls  too  ;  and  yet  dissatisfied  Avith  themselves. 
After  the  fatigue  of  the  fights,  after  the  excitements 
of  the  balls,  they  met  to  learn  French  and  English. 
They  organised  a  literary  circle  and  inaugurated  a 
new  epoch  for  Hungary. 

Naturally,  a  new  literature  is  not  created  to  order  ; 
tliey  involuntarily  imitated  the  French  classics, 
though,  to  tell  the  truth,  nothing  is  so  directly 
opposed  to  Hungarian  literary  taste  as  the  style  of 
Corneille  and  Racine. 

Whatever  the  Lifeguard  poets  ditl  for  literature, 
it  is  dear  to  us  for  the  sake  of  its  aim ;  it  may  be 
tliat  the  aim  was  mucli  hio'her  than  the  result,  but 
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when  we  have  to  wander  in  the  darkness,  even  a  tiny 
light  becomes  a  guiding  star. 

We  read  their  plays,  these  first  attempts  at 
depicting  modern  social  life;  we  smile  at  many  of 
their  iKi'ire  features,  and  Ave  admire  the  youthful 
power  of  imagination,  the  rich  vein  of  wholesome, 
inoffensive  Hungarian  humour  ;  iDut  besides  all  this, 
the  most  interesting  for  us  is  really  the  vacillation 
of  the  literary  taste,  the  seeking  for  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  pendulum  moves  now  towards  one  point, 
the  imitation  of  the  French  school ;  then  it  returns, 
and,  passing  the  right  point,  flies  towards  the  other 
extreme,  imitation  of  the  Germans ;  there  had  been 
an  epoch  of  Italian  influence;  there  comes  later 
a  purely  old  classical,  Latin  character,  until  in  the 
fulness  of  time  there  arrive  the  really  great  ones 
among  poets,  showing  that  literature  is  like  the 
mythical  figure  of  Antaeus — to  be  strong  and 
powerful  it  has  to  feel  the  touch,  the  throbbing  of 
the  heart  of  its  native  soil. 

Still,  the  very  hesitation  is  interesting  in  their 
taste.  They  translate  Le  Cid  and  Horace  by 
Corneille,  Athalie  by  Racine,  and  then,  finding  the 
splendour  of  the  Gaul  too  cold  and  artificial,  they 
seek  for  something  else,  and  they  translate  Pope's 
'  Essay  on  Man'  and  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost.' 

But  when  the  stirring  storm  of  the  French 
Revolution  agitated  the  artificial,  stiff  gardens  of 
Versailles,  the  new  ideas  which  precipitated  that 
revolution  easily  found  their  way  to  Hungary,  as 
Marie  Antoinette  was  the  daughter  of  Queen  .Arnria 
Teresa,  and  the  two  courts  were  in  contact. 

Soon  the  Marseillaise  is  ti-anslated,  as  well  as  the 
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most  important  parts  of  the  Eiicyclopedie.  The 
new  cause  has  its  martyrs  in  Hungary  too.  The 
translator  of  the  Marseillaise  is  kept  prisoner  l)y 
Austria  for  nine  years,  while  another  poet,  Ba- 
csanyi,  the  translator  of  Napoleon's  proclamation  to 
the  Hungarians,  was  imprisoned  for  life  ;  his  elegies, 
faultless  in  thought  and  in  form,  were  all  written 
in  the  prison  at  Kuf stein.  Szentjobi,  that  bright, 
youthful  spirit,  w4th  all  the  cheerful  purity  of  the 
skylark  in  his  songs,  perished  in  prison  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  like  the  3'oungest  of  the  three  at 
Chillon ;  and  all  his  fellow-prisoners  felt  that — 

"  For  him  their  soul  was  sorely  moved, 
And  truly  might  it  be  distressed 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest. 
And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright, 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay  .... 
He  too  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 
Was  wither'd  on  the  stalk  away." 

And  the  leader  of  the  mental  life  then,  the  man 
of  immense  activity,  knovvdedge,  and  energy,  who 
strove  to  lift  Hungary  to  the  level  of  the  West — 
the  regenerator  of  our  literary  language,  Francis 
Kazincy, — he  also  suffered  for  the  crime  of  having 
copied  the  revolutionary  catechism  of  the  Hungarian 
Jacobins.  The  death  sentence,  however,  Avas  com- 
muted for  imprisonment.  But  he  continued  his 
fervent  activity  even  in  prison;  and  as  the  Austrian 
Government  did  not  allow  him  to  have  ink  in  his 
prison,  he  carried  on  his  writing  by  using  his  Ijlood. 
And  while  yearning  for  the  cheering  light  of  poetry  in 
the  darkness  of  prison,  he  translated  Ossian.     This 
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translation  was  written  with  the  rnst  of  his  chains 
dissolved  in  his  drinking-water. 

Bnt  even  if  he  had  no  other  merit  whatever,  we 
ong-ht  to  mention  this  one :  it  was  he  who  first 
directed  the  eyes  of  the  Hnngarians  npon  Shake- 
speare. 

After  the  French  and  German  literature,  Shake- 
speare, the  revelation  !  That  one  circumstance  would 
have  been  reason  enough  for  making  him  a  revela- 
tion for  us — that  in  this  epoch  of  rushing,  pulsating 
life  in  Hvmgary,  when  every  day  in^ought  its  weighty 
event,  the  spirit  of  the  age  demanded  /?YV  in  poetry 
as  well. 

Did  the  dramatic  poetry  of  other  nations  show  all 
this  ?  In  all  the  great  dramatic  crises  the  German 
heroes  meditate,  the  French  recite,  the  Shakespearian 
]ieroes  act.  In  the  French  and  German  tragic  poets, 
the  more  important  the  action  the  more  everybody 
talks.  In  Shakespeare,  the  greater  the  deed  the 
less  is  it  encumbered  with  words,  that  it  may  stand 
before  us  clearly  in  its  own  colossal  proportions. 

In  '  Coriolanus,'  Volumnia,  on  seeing  the  in- 
evitable, destroys  all  the  links  between  Rome  and 
her  revolting  son  hy  these  words  : 

"This  man  had  a  Volscian  for  his  mother; 
His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  this  cliikl 
Like  him  by  chance." 

While  Camille,  in  Corneille's  tragedy  on  that  page, 
which  I  consider  the  most  representative  of  all,  when 
she  destroys  all  ties  of  family  and  fatherland,  says  : 

"  Rome,  I'unique  objet  de  nioii  ressentiment, 
Rome  a  qui  vient  ton  bras  d'immoler  men  anuiiit, 
Rome  qui  t'a  vu  naitre  et  (^ue  ton  cocur  adore, 
vor,.  xxiv.  1-^ 
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Rome  eiifin  que  je  h:iis  paree  qu'elle  t'honore. 

I'uisse  tous  ses  voisiiis  ensemble  conjurei" 

Saper  ses  foiidements  encore  mal  assures 

Et  si  ce  n'est  assez  de  toute  I'ltalie 

Que  I'Orient  contre  elle  a  TOccident  s'allie 

Que  cent  peuples  unis  des  bouts  de  I'univers 

Passent  pour  la  detruire  et  les  monts  et  les  mers^ 

Qu'elle  meme  sur  soi  renverse  ses  murailles 

Et  que  ses  propres  mains  dechirent  ses  entrailles 

Puisse-je  de  mes  yeux  y  voir  tomber  ce  foudre, 

Voir  ses  maisons  en  cendres  et  tes  lauriers  en  poudre 

Voir  le  dernier  Romain  a  son  dernier  soupir, 

Moi  seule  en  etre  cause  et  mourir  de  plaisir." 

Then,  also,  the  endless  self-reproach,  self-rectifying, 
self-consoling  of  Racine's  Athalie  after  the  murder, 
has  its  greatest  contrast  in  Macbeth' s  word  : 

"  Grlamis  Lath  murder'd  sleep  ;  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more  ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more." 

The  hero  of  Voltaire,  Orosmane,  the  jealons  sultan 
who  murders  his  innocent  wife,  displays  wonders  of 
firework-like  rhetoric,  as  brilliant  and  as  artificial  as 
such  a  display  can  be  ;  while  in  *  Othello  '  the  clear 
recognition  of  perfect  annihilation  finds  no  other 
words  than  these : 

"  That's  he,  that  was  Othello  ;  here  1  am." 

The  best  Hungarian  tragedy,  '  Bankban '  (Palatine 
Benedict),  was  written  under  Shakespeare's  in- 
fluence. Several  German  and  Italian  critics  admit 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  Shakespearian  plays 
there  is  no  play  in  which  the  tragic  element  is  deeper. 
I  may  say  that  I  wish  I  could  have  stood  here  before 
you  with  no  other  aim  than  that  of  s])eaking  about 
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this  one  drama,  and  perhaps  about  the  great 
dramatic  poem  of  another  author — '  The  Tragedy  of 
Man,' — wliich  I  dare  to  call,  as  the  Continental  critic 
also  calls  it,  the  worthy  rival  of  Goethe's  '  Faust.' 

Just  a  few  words  about  the  first.  It  is  l)ased 
upon  history,  and  the  author  is  very  true  to  it.  It 
plays  in  the  thirteenth  century.  While  King 
Andrew  II  is  engaged  in  the  crusade.  Queen  Ger- 
trude of  Merania  rules  the  country;  distributing 
the  chief  dignities  to  her  relatives,  humiliating  the 
Hungarians;  imposing  heavy  taxes  on  the  down- 
trodden people  in  order  to  be  able  to  supply  with 
money  her  riotous,  loose,  immoral  court.  The  Pala- 
tine anxiously  sees  the  discontent,  and  to  save  the 
country  from  civil  war  sets  himself  the  gigantic  task 
of  keeping  the  rising  flames  down.  But  while  he  is 
away  the  Queen's  brother  pursues  the  Palatine's 
wife  with  his  love ;  the  intrigue  is  forwarded  by 
the  Queen,  so  that  on  the  Palatine's  return  rumours 
reach  him  about  his  honour  l)eine"  in  dana-er.  At 
this  very  moment  a  secret  summons  calls  him  to  an 
assemljly,  telling  him  that  the  honour  of  the  country 
was  concerned,  the  watchword  being  the  name  of 
]iis  wife — Melinda. 

He  goes,  to  gain  the  key  to  the  riddle,  l)ut  he 
finds  an  assembly  of  conspirators,  who  decide  upon 
the  death  of  the  Queen  to  save  the  honour  of  the 
country.  The  Palatine,  controlling  the  storm  that 
is  raging  in  his  heart,  remembers  only  that  he  is  the 
representative  of  law  and  of  the  King,  and  in  his 
cliivalric  loyalty  defends  the  Queen ;  and  when  the 
leader  of  the  conspiracy  loses  all  self-control  while 
speaking  about  the  Queen,  the  Palatine,  though  the 
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friend  and  nephew  of  the  grej'-haired  conspirator, 
is  nothing  else  l)ut  the  Palatine,  and  rises  with  the 
words,  "  This  traitor  against  King  and  Crown  I 
declare  a  prisoner ;  I,  the  representative  of  the 
King;  it  is  the  King  who  commands  here."  And  in 
this  moment  Petur,  the  conspirator,  this  perfectly 
drawn  fignre  of  the  discontented  patriot,  who  is 
true  to  his  King,  and  knows  one  thing  more  sacred 
still — the  Constitution, — enthusiastic,  sincere,  short- 
sighted, self-sacrificing,  but,  right  or  wrong,  perfectly 
honest, — this  man  has  no  other  answer  than  to  lay 
liis  sword  at  the  feet  of  the  Palatine,  and  to  l)end 
his  knee  saying,  "  My  King." 

The  Palatine  lifts  him  up  and  says,  "  Dost  thou  not 
see  what  wonders  the  mere  name  of  thy  King  works 
in  thee,  and  yet  thou  wishest  to  pierce  his  heart  by 
stabbing  the  Queen  ?  " 

At  this  moment  of  the  Palatine's  victory  a 
German  knis^ht-errant  brino-s  the  news  that  in  this 
very  hour  the  Queen  has  helped  to  throw  the 
Palatine's  wife  a  victim  to  her  brother's  vile  love. 
What  can  follow  now  ?  The  Palatine  rushes  out 
with  boundless  wrath,  and  the  Avay  he  takes  can  lead 
to  nothing  but  to  a  tragic  (lencmeweuf.  AVhat  does 
this  consist  in  ?  Life  has  whirled  him  into  circum- 
stances entirely  opposed  to  his  real  character.  He, 
the  defender  of  the  law,  insults  the  law  ;  he,  the 
blameless  knight,  liecomes  the  murderer  of  a 
woman  ;  lie,  the  faithful  subject,  l)ecomes  guilty  of 
high  treason.  He  has  no  other  way  but  to  avenge 
his  ruined  happiness  and  tarnished  honour,  but  by 
fulfilling  this  duty  he  destroys  all  tlie  moral  founda- 
tions of  his  existence.     Nothing  revealed  more  to 
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nie  the  greatness  of  tliis  work  than  seeing  it  when 
performed  hy  tlie  Italian  company  of  Salvini.  No 
national  allusions  appealed  to  the  actors  or  to  their 
audience,  many  details  Avere  misunderstood,  and  still 
the  effect  was  thrilling. 

The  work  has  hut  one  defect — its  language.  The 
great  artist  of  Hungarian  poetical  language  did  not 
arrive  until  later.  This  was  Vorosmarty  (1800 — 
1855).  His  heroical  epic  poems,  historical  dramas, 
and  all  his  lyric  show  how  completely  he  mastered 
the  language — its  strength  as  nmcli  as  its  beauty. 
The  effect  of  his  language  was  compared  to  that  of 
the  Latin  classics  by  no  infei'ior  audience  than  that 
of  a  literary  society  of  London  sixty  years  ago,  when 
one  of  the  contemporaries  of  Kossuth —  Szemere,  the 
emigrant  minister  of  Hungary — recited  poems  in  a 
society  here  without  saying  before  in  which  of  the 
foreign  languages  he  was  going  to  recite.  The  hexa- 
meters the  society  found  equal  to  those  of  the  Latin 
classics  Avere  these  : 

Regi  diesosegiiiik,  liol  kesel  az  eji  hom;ilyban  ? 
Szazadok  iiltenek  el  s  te  alattok  iiielyen  enyeszo 
Fennyel  jarsz  egyediil ;  rajtad  siirii  f ellegek  es  a 
Bus  feledekenyseg  koszorutlaii  alakja  lebegnek 
Hoi  vagyoii,  aki  ineresz  ajakat  hadi  dalnak  eresztven 
A  riado,  vak  melyseget  felverje  szavaval 
S  kes()  szazak  utan  ineltj'in  lattassa  vitezlo 
lYii'ducos  Avpadot  s  liadroiito  iiepe  hatalmat  ? 

Vcircismarty  Avas  just  at  the  /enith  of  his  ])oetical 
career,  spreading  the  mild,  clear,  dreamy  splendour 
of  a  full  moon,  when  all  at  once  a  ncAV  light,  a 
startling  phenomenon,  a  goi'geous  comet  rose  upon 
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tlie  horizon, — a  comet,  unexpected,  unknown,  not 
like  any  other  hiniinary,  captivating,  yet  terrify- 
ing and  awakening  superstitious  belief  in  the  ap- 
proach of  something  dreadful ;  a  comet,  the  har- 
binger of  war,  coming  suddenly  and  disap^oearing 
suddenly  into  the  unknown  void,  whence  there  is 
no  return. 

Petofi  !  If  there  is  one  lieing  who  confirms  in 
us  the  l)elief  that  a  real  poet  stands  higher  than 
other  men,  and  that  he  keeps  something  of  the 
all-seeing  power  of  the  gods  who  sent  him,  it  is 
Petofi. 

His  song,  the  '  Talpra  INIagyar,'  kindled  in  men's 
souls  the  flame  which  burst  out  into  the  great  con- 
flagration of  the  war  of  freedom  in  1848.  From 
that  moment  his  poems  became  visions.  In  one 
song  he  projihesied  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  ;  in 
another  the  revival  of  the  native  tongue  and  the  union 
of  Transylvania  and  Hungary  ;  and  in  one,  his  own 
death  on  the  battle-field,  describing  in  words,  which 
subsequent  events  proved  true,  the  very  wa}-  in 
which  he  would  disappear,  dying  in  the  crisis  of  the 
war,  and  being  l^uried  in  one  great  common  grave 
together  with  all  those  who  died  for  our  freedom. 

And  the  genius  of  Hungary  had  to  give  to  him, 
wlio  possessed  already"  the  laurel  of  the  poet  and  the 
oak-wreath  of  the  hero,  a  third  crown  also — the 
crown  of  stars  which  only  martyrs  win. 

What  shall  I  say  before  passing  to  another  figure? 
If  you  know  Pet(")fi  you  will  understand  each  page 
of  our  war  of  freedom,  or  if  you  know  the  story  of 
that  war  you  will  understand  each  page  of  Petofi. 

And  he,  who  is  now  translated  into  nearly  all  the 
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European  languages,  to  be  admired  in  common  with 
their  best  lyrics, — he  had  four  deities  among  other 
poets :  Dickens,  Beranger,  Shakespeare,  and — and 
he  whose  name  will  be  pronounced  here  presently 
among  the  Hungarians. 

What  the  pure,  all-embracing  love  for  humanity 
he  saw  in  Dickens  must  have  meant  for  Petofi,  who 
sacrificed  his  life  for  the  people's  freedom,  we  may 
understand.  It  is  his  impetuous,  youthful  enthusiasm 
that  speaks  when  he  says  about  Dickens,  "  I  have 
always  heard  of  seven  grades  of  heaven  only,  but  for 
the  sake  of  Dickens,  truly  I  think  that  God  found  it 
necessary  to  create  an  eighth  one." 

Beranger  was  his  second  self,  the  responding  voice 
in  the  universe ;  and  about  Shakespeare  he  said,  "  On 
the  day  of  the  world's  creation  God  made  an  immense 
store  of  ideas,  which  has  increased  as  the  thousands 
of  years  rolled  on ;  it  pleased  Him  to  pour  this 
immeasui'able  treasure  on  the  earth  when  at  Stratford 
a  child  was  l)orn.  He  has  reaped  all  that  was  richest 
in  the  field  of  poetry ;  we  but  glean  after  him  the 
ears  and  flowers  he  left  there  as  unworthy  of  him." 

And  the  fourth  ? 

Vorosmarty,  as  I  said,  was  the  moon ;  Petofi  was 
the  comet ;  but  the  sun  had  to  come.  And  the  sun 
came — as  it  appears  in  sunnner  mornings  among 
the  mountains,  not  gradually,  but  suddenly  stepping 
forward  with  his  golden  shield  and  his  crown  of  rays, 
the  sovereign  of  the  sky, — and  the  liglit  this  poet 
spreads  is  l)righter  than  that  of  the  moonlight  of 
VoWismarty ;  his  beams  have  more  warmth  in  tliem, 
at  the  same  time  all  the  majestic  (juietnes.s,  without 
the  restlessness,  without  the  terrifying  element  of 
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tlie  comet.  The  serenity  of  absolute  greatness,  the 
siniphcity  of  perfection,  the  strength  born  of  cahn- 
ness,  the  cahnness  born  of  strengtli. 

In  1845  the  Academy  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
epic  poem ;  and  one  of  the  competing  works  bore  a 
name  hitherto  unknown — John  Arany.  Petcifi,  the 
spoilt  favourite  of  the  public,  was  the  first  who  felt 
and  owned  that  there  had  arrived  a  poet  superior  to 
himself ;  and  the  very  same  night  when  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  manuscript  he  carried  it  off  to  his 
den,  began  to  read  a  few  lines,  and — did  not  put  it 
away  until  he  had  finished  all  the  twelve  cantos. 
And  then — as  he  says  in  his  notes, — with  his  cheeks 
aflame,  with  his  soul  on  fire,  he  wrote  a  letter  in 
verse  to  the  unknown  poet,  telling  him  that  while 
for  others  the  laurel  slowly  grows  leaf  l)y  leaf,  to 
him  we  must  offer  the  whole  wreath  at  once. 

And  this  admiration  and  friendship  lasted  without 
one  passing  cloud  of  jealousy  or  misunderstanding 
till  the  death  of  Petofi.  And  Arany,  to  whom  the 
Germans  gave  the  name  the  "  Shakespeare  of  the 
ballad  ";  about  whom  Francois  Coppee,  after  return- 
ing' from  Huno-ary,  said  to  Emile  Zola,  "  He  is  Ossian 
in  the  lyric.  Homer  in  the  epic," — this  man  remained 
till  the  very  end  of  his  life  modesty  itself.  Xever 
has  any  poet  been  a  more  severe  critic  of  himself. 
He  nearly  tortured  himself  with  doubts  ;  but  these 
hard  years  full  of  the  torment  and  dissatisfaction 
witli  liiiiiself,  resulted,  like  tlie  pain  of  the  pearl 
oyster,  in  pearls  indeed.  He  sang  to  us,  with  all  the 
dignity  of  the  historical  epos,  the  story  of  King 
Attila  and  Buda ;  he  united  in  the  great  trilogy  of 
*  Toldi '  all  the  happiest  memories  of  the  chivalric 
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times  of  tlic  Aiijoiis ;  and  Avliile  Lis  lyrics  expressed 
the  workings  of  the  Hungarian  mind,  liis  ballads  are 
the  most  perfect  creations  of  their  kind,  I'cally  what 
a  ballad  ought  to  l^e  according  to  its  definition — a 
tragedy  told  in  song.  In  each  of  his  ballads  we  see 
a  dramatic  progress  towards  the  inevitable  psycho- 
logical conclusion.  Arany  made  a  systematic  study 
of  poetry  in  order  to  discover  the  principles  of  the 
different  genres,  and  he  was  the  first  to  point  out 
the  reasons  for  the  striking  similarity  between  the 
Scotch  and  the  Transylvanian  l)allads ;  he  settled 
tlie  (juestion  of  the  limits  between  the  Soutliern 
r(jmance  and  the  ballad  of  the  North ;  and,  when  I 
mention  him  as  the  best  Shakespeare  translator  in 
Hungary,  let  me  add  that  in  their  translations  of  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  (of  whose  thirty-seven  dramas 
twent}^  are  permanently  on  the  repertoire  of  one  of 
our  theatres)  the  characters  of  several  of  our  poets 
strano-elv  reveal  themselves — the  oratorical  Voros- 
marty  having  chosen  '  Julius  Csesar,'  the  passionate, 
proud  Petofi  '  Coriolanus,'  while  the  contemplative 
and  melancholy  Arany  translated  '  Hamlet.' 

It  is  he  whom  I  should  most  like  you  to  know, 
and  it  is  he  of  whose  style,  genius,  and  range  of 
subjects  I  can  least  give  you  any  idea.  AVho  would 
dare  to  break  off  one  carved  marble  ornament  of 
the  Parthenon  to  show  what  the  whole  Avas  like  r 
He  seems  to  us,  indeed,  not  as  one  from  among  us, 
not  the  child  of  a  certain  short  era  of  our  history, 
but  as  the  expression  of  the  mental  life  of  us  all,  and 
of  all  the  history  of  a  thousand  years, — the  (^olossus, 
Avho  points  with  one  hand  to  Hungary's  ])ast  and 
with  tlie  other  to  her  future. 
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Allow  me  to  pass  over  onr  orators — Fels()I)iikki, 
Nagy,  Nyari,  Deak,  Szechenyi,  Kossuth.  Their 
activity  is  probably  known  to  you;  if  not,  the 
whole  history  of  the  last  century  would  Ije  re- 
( quired  to  describe  it,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  country's  career  would  be 
needed  to  explain  why  it  was  that  their  activity 
(which  was  the  throbbing  of  that  country's  heart) 
became  now  feverish,  or  subdued,  now  wild,  leaping 
Avith  joy,  or  hushed  with  the  suspense  of  agony. 

And  let  me  pass  over,  among  so  many  others,  our 
novelists  as  well,  and  mention  but  one  poet  more. 
The  revolution  was  over ;  its  effects  created  the 
twofold  impression  in  many  hearts  that  the  best 
efforts,  the  highest  aims,  are  sometimes  the  most 
cruelly  misunderstood,  and  can  lead  to  the  worst 
results  when  exaggerated  or  cast  before  the  un- 
wovthy. 

These  sad  impressions  working  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet  Madach  led  him  to  write  '  The  Tragedy  of 
Man.'  I  can  give  l)ut  the  roughest  outline  of  the 
tragedy.  God  had  just  completed  the  great  work  of 
creation  ;  His  angels  sing  His  glory,  but  I^ucifer 
rebels  against  Him,  finding  faidt  with  everything  in 
the  universe;  God  banishes  him,  and  when  Lucifer 
says  that  as  he  had  had  a  part  in  frraflutj  the 
universe  he  ought  also  to  have  a  share  in  its 
possession  too,  God  curses  the  two  trees  in  Eden 
and  gives  these  trees  to  him.  Ijucifei',  with  the 
words  of  vengeance  that  even  witli  so  nuich  power 
he  will  destroy  God's  woi-k,  })recipitates  liiniself  into 
space.  In  Eden,  awakening  doubts  in  tlie  soul  of 
Adam  and  Eve  whether  the  comino-  life  of  mankind 
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would  1)6  worth  living,  he  promises  to  show  them 
the  future;  and,  as  Adam  finds  his  pride  in  the 
thought  that  his  aim,  Jiis  efforts  and  ideas  will  carry 
mankind  forward,  Lucifer  shows  him  the  history  of 
the  world  in  images  that  reveal  the  oscillation  of 
lumianity  l^etween  the  extremes,  always  driven  to 
unhappy  exaggerations. 

The  first  scene  shows  the  sunny  plains  near  the 
Nile,  Adam  as  Pharaoh,  enjoying  unlimited  power ; 
l)ut  as  even  in  the  blind  devotion  of  his  people,  who 
are  just  building  his  pyramid,  he  sees  no  voluntary 
affection,  iiis  wife  Eve  being  gained  l)y  command, 
and  not  by  love ;  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
crowd's  discontentment  becomes  visible,  he  con- 
ceives the  idea  that  it  is  not  the  millions  who  oug-ht 
to  serve  one  man,  Init  the  one  man  who  ought  to 
serve  the  millions. 

The  next  scene  realises  this :  Adam  as  Miltiades, 
Eve  as  his  wife — the  benefactors  of  the  people, — 
really  serve  the  millions ;  but  the  crowd,  driven  to  an 
extreme  idea  of  their  own  greatness,  accuse  Miltiades 
and  order  him  to  be  executed  for  having  ])een 
virtuous.  Miltiades,  embittered,  says,  "  Cast  the 
virtues  of  citizen,  leader,  and  statesman  to  the 
winds.  Why  strive  for  higher  aims  if  this  is  the 
reward  of  self-denial  ?  Forget  duty,  virtue,  and 
religion  in  the  pleasures  of  the  moment." 

This  is  the  threshold  that  leads  us  to  Rome,  at  the 
time  of  its  inner  decay;  Ave  see  the  corrupt,  iniiiioriil 
city  when  the  oligarchs  continued  tlieii'  orgies  even 
during  the  plague.  Petrus,  the  apostle,  shows  tliein 
the  coming  destruction  of  their  rotten  \\(,)rl(l,  and 
the  new  one,  recreated   b)'   purity,  faith,  and   lo\e. 
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Adam — Sergioliis  in  tins  scene — and  Eve  rise  from 
tlieir  banqueting  seats,  and  Adam  finds  his  new  aim 
in  leading-  a  life  of  eliivalric  virtue,  defending 
religion  and  -woman,  and  being  united  in  brotlierly 
love  with  all  the  world.  In  the  next  scene  he  is 
Tancred,  and  Eve  is  Isaura,  the  nun.  Adam  sees 
that  religion  did  not  teach  people  to  love  each  other, 
but  to  hate  ;  sees  the  execution  of  the  heretics,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  the  age  puts  the  brand  of  crime  on 
virtuous  happiness  too,  as  Isaura  has  to  wear  the 
veil. 

He  sees  narrowness,  ignorance,  prejudice  every- 
where ;  he  seeks  salvation  in  knowledge.  This 
leads  to  the  next  scene,  where  he  appears  as  Kepler, 
the  investigator  of  the  secrets  of  the  universe ;  here 
he  sees  the  degradation  of  knowledge  in  being  used 
by  the  unworthy  for  horoscopes,  nativities,  and 
similar  base  pur])oses.  His  distress,  emphasised  by 
the  fact  that  his  beautiful  and  coquettish  wife  and 
her  circle  of  admirers  smile  at  him  because  of  his 
peasant  origin,  makes  him  ask  what  Avould  be  the 
word  that  Avould  save  this  world  imprisoned  in  the 
fetters  of  class-hatred.  He  hears  as  in  a  dream  the 
words  lihcrfe,  fuj allf ft,  f rater iiiU.  And  he  hears  the 
distant  sound  of  the  jMarseillaise. 

The  scene  suddenly  changes.  The  ])latform  of 
Kepler's  observatory  is  transformed  into  the  scaffold 
at  the  Place  de  la  Grcve ;  the  stand  of  his  telescope 
becomes  the  guillotine  ;  he  himself,  young,  powerful, 
elofjuent,  in  the  ])ersonalit_v  of  Danton,  continues 
the  same  words,  but  hurls  them  thunderingly  at  the 
crowd, — llJx'rff',  (''(jaJlte,  fraternU<'. 

In  this  way  the  poet  goes  on.     The  yearning  of 
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Adam  for  the  activity  of  peaceful  progress  leads 
liim  to  London  ;  here  lie  finds  that  personal  interests 
keep  man  from  taking  a  ]}roader  view,  London 
typifying  the  prr^ieiif.  The  next  scene  is  already 
placed  in  the  future,  when  mankind  will  have  cast 
aside  the  ideas  of  fatherland  and  nationality,  and 
lives  in  i')lialansteres — common  halls, — when  men  are 
classified  according  to  their  culture,  and  inde- 
])endently  of  their  nationality. 

AVe  are  led  forward  to  the  time  when  tlie  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  will  have  become  like  the  north 
pole.  Adam  awakes,  and  his  dreams  urge  him  to 
suicide,  which  would  accomplish  the  wish  and  aim 
of  Lucifer — that  of  abolishing  the  human  race.  But 
Eve  appears,  with  the  tidings  that  God  revealed  the 
secret  to  her  that  she  is  going  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  human  race.  Adam  throws  himself  in  the  dust 
at  the  sight  of  the  sky,  which  opens,  and  then  he 
liears  the  comforting  word  of  God  that  it  is  not  the 
success,  but  the  effort  itself  which  brings  man 
nearer  to  happiness  and  to  God,  arms  him  with  the 
power  to  struggle  for  and  the  power  to  l)elieve  in 
high  aims  and  perfection. 

I  have  shown  you  some  stars  of  our  firmament. 
Hven  tliough  that  sky  of  ours  has  been  so  often 
darkened  by  storm-clouds,  there  are  many,  mauN"  1 
should  like  to  show  to  you, — to  an  English  audience 
perhaps  more  than  to  any  other,  just  l^ecause  it  was 
English  thought  and  feeling  which  valued  the  light 
of  some  of  our  guiding  stars,  just  at  the  time  when 
the  sky  of  Himgary  was  darker  with  thunder-clouds 
than  ever.  And  we  also  know  that  the  great 
luminaries  of  your  firmauient   \v\\\   uiore   than  one 
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ray   to    our    poets    and    scholars    when    they  ay  ere 
striving  "  ad  astra." 

Continue  this  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
our  efforts,  the  efforts  of  our  young  mental  life,  l.)y 
remembering  that  there,  on  the  boundary  line 
between  West  and  East,  is  a  small  nation  engaged  in 
serious  work,  attired  no  more  in  the  fantastic 
Oriental  garb  with  which  the  imagination  of  our 
neighbours  invested  us,  but  wearing  the  sober  gar- 
ment of  the  working  day, — a  nation  which  has  left 
behind  the  time  when  others  regarded  it  with 
benevolent  interest  as  a  kind  of  curiosity,  and  is 
strono-  enouQ^h  to  bear  serious  criticism. 

There  this  nation  stands,  a  Avhole  forest  of 
vigorous,  healthy  talents  pushing  towards  the  light, 
like  sturdy  young  oaks  s])rung  from  a  rich  and 
fertile  soil. 

Our  world  is  far  from  yours,  but  do  not  turn 
aside  from  it  that  it  should  be  still  farther  from 
your  thoughts. 

Your  literature  is  a  mighty  river,  but  there  is  no 
stream,  however  great,  which  would  not  be  enriched 
by  even  a  small  tributary;  small  may  seem  our 
literature  to  you,  l)ut  you  will  ahvays  find  that  its 
source  is  deep  and  its  waves  are  pure. 


HUBERT  AND  JOHN  VAN  EYCK :  THE 

QUESTION  OF  THEIR  COLLABORATION 

CONSIDERED. 

BY  ALFRED    MARKS. 

[Read  June  24th,  1903.]  ' 

Ix  the  history  of  the  brothers  Hubert  and  John 
Van  Eyck,  two  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  annals 
of  painting,  are  some  interesting  and  difficult 
problems.  Did  the  art  of  Hubert  spring  suddenly 
into  perfection,  as  in  the  old-world  fable  Minerva 
sprang  fully  armed  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter  ?  Did 
his  genius,  as  M.  Paul  Durrieu  has  lately  expressed 
it,  suddenly  flash  out  like  some  brilliant  meteor, 
which  bursts  on  the  dazzled  gaze  of  l^eholders  ?  All 
analogy  forl^ids  us  so  to  believe ;  enormous  as  was 
the  stride  made  by  Hubert,  his  art  must,  in  its 
beginnings,  have  started  from  the  point  reached  by 
his  predecessors.  The  problem  is  similar  to  that 
which  perplexed  early  inquirers  into  the  marvels  of 
Shakespeare's  art.  Those  inquirers  had,  fortunately, 
records  to  hand  which,  patiently  and  skilfully 
questioned,  were  ready  to  disclose  the  secret.  But 
thus  far  the  most  diligent  intjuiry  has  failed  to 
reveal  the  inspirers  of  Hubert's  art.     The  ravages 
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of  time,  of  fire,  and  of  tlie  iconoclasts  *  have  perhaps 
destroyed  the  evidence  which  would  have  revealed 
the  secret  of  Hubert's  beginnings. 

Another  problem  in  the  story  of  the  two  brothers 
is  that  relating  to  the  invention,  or,  more  properly, 
to  the  improvement  of  oil-painting.  Much  more 
has  been  done  here ;  perhaps  there  is  nothing  to 
add  to  the  conclusions  reached  by  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake  in  his  admirable  History  of  Oil-Painting — a 
work  as  remarkable  for  the  patient  investigation  as 
for  the  wide  knowledge  of  its  author. f  I  shall  not 
presume  to  deal  with  these  problems.  On  the  first 
of  these  questions  I  do  not  purpose  to  touch  at  all ; 
to  the  second  I  shall  need  to  refer  only  in  so  far  as 
it  may  help  to  elucidate  the  subject  of  my  more 
humble  inquiry.  I  ask  you  now  to  investigate  with 
me  a  third  problem.  Criticism  has  l)een  greatly 
perplexed  by  the  question,  AYhich  of  the  works 
ascril^ed  to  the  Van  Eycks  are  to  be  allotted  to 
Hubert,  which  to  John  ?  I  ask  you  to  consider  the 
evidence  tending  to  establish  the  collaboration  of 
the  two  brothers  in  a  laro-e  number  of  works  at 
present  commonly  ascribed  to  one  or  other  of  them 
exclusively.  In  particular,  it  will  fall  to  us  to  con- 
sider whether  we  cannot  establish  some  preliminary 
notions  as  to  the  share  of  each  brother  in  the  great 
work,  the  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  the  altar-piece  of 


*  For  the  destruction  committed  hy  the  iconoclasts  see  Voisin  (C), 
•  Guide  de  Gand,'  4th  edit.,  pp.  43 — i". 

t  Eastlake  (Sir  C.  L.),  'Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil-Painting,' 
1!  vols.,  1847. 

*  It  may  be  convenient  to  say  here  something  about  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Ghent  altar-piece.     The  Latin  text,  recovered  from  under- 
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The  relations  of  the  two  brothers  were  such  as  to 
render  collaboration,  or,  at  least,  working  in  agree- 
ment, extremely  probable.  The  birth-dates  of 
Hubert  and  John  Van  Eyck  are  not  known ;  the 
dates  generally  accepted  are — for  Hubert,  about 
1370;  for  John,  al)out  1390,  giving  a  difference  in 
their  ages  of  twenty  years.  The  invention  of  the 
improved  method  of  oil-painting  is  l3y  all  writers 
referred  to  the  year  1410,*  when  John  would  be 
twenty  years  old.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,t  this  makes  it  probable  that  the  invention 

neath  a  coat  of  i)aint,  is  not  ascei-tained  wholly  free  from  doitbt. 
Three  translations  of  it  have  been  given: — (1)  The  painter.  Hubert 
Van  Eyck,  greater  than  whom  none  is  to  be  foimd,  commenced  [the 
work]  ;  the  bulk  was  comi^leted  by  his  brother  John,  second  to  him 
in  art,  relying  on  the  request  of  Jodoc  Yyt.  This  verse  invites  you 
to  contemiDlate  that  which  was  com^jleted  on  the  6tli  of  May,  1432. 
(The  year  is  given  in  a  chronogram.)  (2)  The  painter,  Hul:.ert  Van 
Eyck,  greater  than  whom  none  is  to  be  found,  1  legan  the  work,  which 
John,  second  to  him  in  art,  completed.  Etc.,  etc.  (3)  The  painter, 
Hubert  van  Eyck,  greater  than  whom  none  is  to  be  found,  began  [the 
Avork].  John,  the  second  brother,  with  art  completed  it.  Etc., etc. — The 
first,  essentially  that  given  by  two  recent  Avi-iters,  Hen-  Kaemmerer 
('Hubert  imd  Jan  Van  Eyck,'  1898,  p.  34)  and  Mr.  Claude  Phillips 
('  Fortnightly  Review,'  Octoljer,  1902),  is  no  doubt  the  correct  trans- 
lation. The  others  are  too  obviously  coloured  by  partisanship.  The 
second  seeks  to  exalt  Hubert  by  diminishing  John's  share  in  the 
work.  I  can  find  no  authority  for  giving  to  "  pondus,"  here  translated 
"  work,"  any  other  meaning  than  "  weight,"  "  mass,"  "  bulk."  The 
third  seeks  to  exalt  John  by  cancelling  the  statement  that  he  was 
second  to  Hubert.  Unless  in  the  interest  of  a  theory,  no  one  would 
translate  the  words  "  Johannes  arte  secundus  frater  "  othei-^'ise  than 
in  the  way  given  in  the  first  and  second  renderings. 

*  Gnicciardiui  (Lodovico),  '  Descrittione  di  tutti  i  Paesi  Bassi,' 
1567,  p.  97.  Vasari  (G.),  '  Vite,'  2nd  edit.,  1568  ("  Di  Diversi  Artefici 
Fiamminghi  ").  Opmoei-  (Petms  ab),  '  Opus  Chronologicnui,"  p.  406 
(the  Avi-iting  of  this  book,  published  in  1611,  was  completed  in  1569). 
Mander  (Carel  Van),  '  Het  Scliilder-Boek,'  1604 ;  translated  l^y 
Hymans  (Henri),  '  Le  Livre  des  Peintres,'  2  vols.,  1884-5. 

t  Eastlake,  '  Materials,  etc.,'  vol.  i.  pp.  191,  192. 
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iiiiist  be  ascribed  to  Hubert  rather  than  to  John,  his 
pupil  and  junior.  Another  argument  is  derived 
from  the  epitaphs  of  the  two  brothers,  which  have 
fortunately  come  down  to  us,  though  the  actual 
monuments  have  long  been  destroyed.*  That  of 
Hubert  is  extremely  simple;  his  career  is  treated 
merely  as  a  theme  for  enforcing  the  eternal  lesson 
of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  as  a  text  for  pious  ex- 
hoi'tation  : 

"Take  Avarning  from  nie,  ye  who  walk  over  me.  I  was 
as  you  are,  but  am  now  buried  dead  beneath  you.  Thus 
it  appears  that  neither  art  nor  medicine  availed  me.  Art, 
honoui",  wisdom,  power,  affluence,  are  not  spared  when  death 
comes.  I  was  called  Hubert  Van  I]3'ck ;  I  am  now  food  for 
worms.  Formerly  known  and  highly  honoured  in  painting, 
this  was  all  shortly  after  turned  to  nothing.  It  was  in  the 
year  of  the  Lord  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
six,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  September,  that  I  rendered 
up  my  soul  to  God,  in  sufferings.  Pra}'  Grod  for  me,  ye 
who  love  art,  that  I  may  attain  to  His  sight.  Flee  sin  ; 
turn  to  the  best,  for  you  must  follow  me  at  last." 

In  the  mention  of  medicine,  coupled  with  art,  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  sees  a  reference  to  chemistry  as 
one  of  the  qualifications  of  the  painter.f  It  would 
perhaps  be  unsafe  to  build  mucli  on  this  vague 
reference.  A  stronger  point,  not,  I  think,  mentioned 
by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  is  found  in  John's  epitaph. 
Here  there  is,  as  we  shall  find  later,  a  summary  of 

*  The  translation  is  that  given  l>y  Eastlake,  '  Materials,  etc.,"  vol. 
i,  pp.  185,  186.  The  epitaphs  are  given  l)y  Vaeniewyck  (Marcus 
Van),  '  Die  Historie  van  Belgis,"  1.574.  and  Ijy  Van  Mander.  John's 
epitaph  stiU  stood  in  the  Church  of  St.  Donatian  in  the  sixteenth 
centmy  (Delepien-e,  O.,  '  Galerie  d' Artistes  Bnigeois,'  1840,  p.  11). 

t  Eastlake,  '  Materials,  etc.,'  vol.  i,  pp.  185,  186. 
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the  painter's  cliaracteristics,  but  not  the  most  distant 
alhision  to  the  invention.  That  the  credit  of  tlie 
invention  should  have  heen  given  to  John  rather 
than  to  Hubert  is  easily  susceptible  of  explanation. 
Hubert's  name  was  soon  forgotten.  John,  the  court 
painter,  Avhose  works  ^were  sent  al)road — to  Italy, 
whence  the  first  accounts  of  the  invention  came, — 
John  alone  was  remembered  ;  at  most  Hubert  was 
treated  as  the  inferior  and  subordinate  of  the 
younger  brother.*  These  questions  bear  on  our 
inquiry  only  thus  far  :  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  two,  in  possession  of  the  secret  of  a  new 
method  of  painting,  would  work  in  concert. 

We  pass  to  the  next  stage,  the  declaration  of  some 
of  the  earliest  w^riters  that  the  two  l^rothers  actually 
did  collaborate.  This  is  asserted  by  lioth  Guicciar- 
dini  and  Van  Mander.  Lodovico  Guicciardini,  a 
nephew  of  the  famous  historian,  was  born  in  1521. 
He  left  Italy  at  an  early  age,  and  was  established  in 
Antwerp  in  1550.  In  1567  he  published  his  book, 
' Descrittione  di  tutti  i  Paesi  Bassi.'  In  this  he 
gives  a  long  account  of  Flemish  painters,  derived 
from  his  own  inquiries  and  from  inspection  of  the 
pictures  themselves.  The  Avriter  and  his  book  are 
held  in  high  esteem.  To  Guicciardini,  John  was  the 
principal  figure  of  the  two  lirothers,  though  not,  as 
to  Vasari,  the  only  painter  named  Van  Eyck.  After 
describing  the  Glient  altar-piece,  .lolm's  altar-])iece 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Donatian,  and  mentioning  a 
picture  at  Ypres,  ])robably  the  alt;n'-])i('('e  on  wliich 

*  See,  for  exanipU',  Opnieer,  op.  fit.,  p.  lot;,  wliere  he  i,'iv.'s  the 
portraits  of  the  two  brothers  from  the  Gh.-iit  altar-pitH-t\  .lohifs 
being  placed  above  Hubert's. 
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John  was  engaged  at  tlie  time  of  liis  death,  Guicciar- 
dini  says,  "  Side  by  side  with  John  went  Hubert, 
his  brotlier,  who  lived  and  painted  continually  on 
the  same  works  with  this  brother."* 

Van  ]\Iander  was  born  rather  more  than  a  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  John  Van  Eyck.  His  '  Book 
of  Painters '  was  first  published  in  1604.  M.  Hymans, 
who  has  translated  the  book  into  French,  bears 
testimony  to  its  value.  He  speaks  of  Van  Mander 
as  conscientious  and  learned;  he  was  not  content 
merely  to  gather  chance  materials ;  he  had  a  horror 
of  forming  hypotheses.  M,  Siret,  a  well-known 
authority  on  Flemish  art,  also  bears  witness  to  the 
value  of  Van  Mander's  researches.  He  says, 
"  Van  Mander  is  the  first  historian  who  described 
the  lives  and  works  of  the  painters  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  he  is  the  most  deserving  of  confidence. 
When  he  wrote,  it  was  altogether  impossible  to 
consult  authentic  documents,  not  then,  as  they  are 
to-day,  collected  in  the  archives  of  the  cities.  But 
Van  Mander  did  all  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
do.  He  recorded  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  and 
with  a  great  love  of  truth,  all  that  his  researches 
brought  to  his  knowledge."  f  It  would  be  easy 
to  multiply  favourable  testimonies  of  the  same 
character. 

After  describing  the  invention,  so  called,  of  oil- 
painting,  Van  Mander  says,  "  The  new  invention 
was  kept  secret  by  the  two  brothers,  who  painted 
together  or  separately  many  beautiful  works."  J 

*  Guicciardini,  op.  cit.,  p.  97. 

t  In  '  De  Cliristlijke  Kunst,"  torn,  i,  pp.  2,  3. 

X  Translation,  Hymans,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 
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So  much  for  tradition  collected  by  diligent  and 
careful  inquirers.  Taken  together  with  the  fact 
that  in  two  if  not  in  three  pictures  we  find  the 
portraits  of  the  two  l)rotliers  side  by  side,  there  is 
surely  more  than  enough  to  put  us  on  inquiry 
whether  the  association  of  the  two  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  completion  by  John,  after  Hubert's  death, 
of  the  Grhent  altar-piece.  Let  us  therefore  turn  to 
the  pictures  themselves,  and  question  them.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  say  that  our  inquiry  deals  with  the 
signed  pictures  of  John  Van  Eyck  only  as  throwing 
light  on  the  question  of  collaboration  in  other  pic- 
tures. 

The  pictures  forming  the  direct  object  of  our 
inquiry  are  these : 

The  Fountain  of  Life,  or,  as  it  should  perhaps  be 
more  properly  called.  The  Triumph  of  the  Church 
over  the  Synagogue,  in  the  Madrid  Museum. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  the  great  altar-piece 
of  St.  Bavon  in  Ghent,  portions  of  which  are  now  in 
the  Museums  of  Berlin  and  Brussels. 

The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints  and  a  Donor, 
the  triptych  of  the  Dresden  Gallery. 

The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints  and  a  Donor, 
Chancellor  Rolin,  in  the  Louvre. 

A  Carthusian  Monk  with  Saints,  in  the  collection 
of  Baron  Gustave  de  Rothschild,  Paris. 

The  Calvary,  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin. 

St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,  in  the  Turin 
Museum. 

A  picture  of  the  same  subject,  known  as  the 
Heytesbury  St.  Francis.  The  picture  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  Three  Marys  at  the  Sepulchre,  in  tlie  Gallery 
of  Sir  Frederick  Cook,  at  Richmond. 

A  Donoi'  with  St.  Anthony,  in  the  Museum  of 
Copenhagen. 

A  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  known  only  liy 
the  copy  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

The  Crucifixion  and  Last  Judgment,  in  the 
Hermitage  Gallery,  St.  Petersburg,  two  wings  of  a 
triptych,  the  central  portion,  an  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  being  lost. 

A  Carthusian  Monk  with  Saints,  in  tlie  Berlin 
Museum. 

From  the  complete  list  of  the  well-known  and  im- 
portant works  of  the  Van  Eycks  I  have  omitted  two 
only : 

The  Annunciation,  in  the  Hermitage  Gallery,  St. 
Petersburg,  one  wing  of  a  diptych. 

The  Viro'in  and  Child,  of  the  Stadel  Art  Institu- 
tion,  Frankfort-on-Main. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  these  two  works 
are  not  the  result  of  collaboration,  but,  in  these 
cases,  I  am  unable  to  produce  such  evidence 
as  I  shall  lay  before  you  with  respect  to  the 
pictures  in  the  list.  The  Annunciation  of  St. 
Petersburg,  it  will  l)e  observed,  is  not  a  complete 
work. 

This  list  is  not  very  long,  but  Avith  the  exception 
of  the  pictures  signed  by  John,  of  certain  portraits, 
and  of  some  doubtful  pictures,  it  includes,  as  I  have 
said,  all  the  well-known  works  ascribed  to  the  two 
brothers.  Though  the  pictures  are  comparatively 
few  in  number,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  of 
them,  the  Ghent  altar-piece,  is  of  stupendous  dimen- 
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sioiis.  The  ineasiirements  of  tlio  panels,  Ijack  and 
front,  taken  together  as  one  picture,  are — height, 
23  feet  9|  inches  ;  width,  42  feet  5^  inches.  As  the 
landscapes  will  claim  our  chief  attention,  I  may  add 
that  the  central  panel.  The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb, 
is  4  feet  4  inches  high  ;  the  width  of  the  five  panels 
taken  together.  The  Adoration,  The  Judges,  Soldiers, 
Hermits,  and  Pilgrims,  is  14  feet  5|  inches.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  these  vast  surfaces  are 
covered  with  work  of  the  most  minute  detail.  For 
instance,  Van  Mander  writes  that  painters  had  told 
him  that  there  was  a  month's  work  in  the  sceptre 
held  by  Grod  the  Father.*  We  must  also  remember 
that  even  as  it  is  the  picture  is  incomplete.  It  had 
originally  a  predella,  now  destroyed.  It  is  said  that 
the  whole  picture  comprised  330  figures. f 

In  considering  the  evidence  of  collaboration  in 
the  pictures,  we  will  first  take  those  having  land- 
scape backgrounds. 

Everyone  must  have  remarked  the  wonderfully 
faithful  representations  of  exotic  plants  to  be  found 
in  these  landscapes.  All  the  plants  that  to-day 
claim  the  attention  of  a  traveller  from  the  north  are 
here,  except  plants  introduced  and  domesticated 
since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  The  aloe, 
so  called,  and  the  pi'ickly  pear,  now  so  abundant  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  are  not  here  ;  but  we  find  the 
olive,  the  orange,  the  cypress,  the  umbrella  or  stone 
pine,  and  the  date  palm.  One  other  plant  we  find, 
less  often  seen  by  the  traveller — the  dwai-f  palm. 
These  southern  plants  are  thus  distributed    in    tlie 

*  Translation,  Hymans,  vol.  i,  p.  31. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  32. 
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pictures.  In  the  Berlin  Calvary  we  have  the 
cypress  and  the  stone  pine  ;  in  the  Berlin  copy  of 
Tlie  Virgin  and  Child  we  liave  the  stone  pine,  the 
cypress,  and  the  date  palm.  In  the  panels  of  the 
Ghent  altar-piece  we  have  all  the  exotic  plants 
named,  with  the  exception  of  the  dwarf  palm.  The 
dwarf  palm  is  seen  in  the  following: — The  St.  Francis 
of  the  Turin  Museum,  and  the  Heytesbury  St. 
Francis,  The  Donor  and  St.  Anthony  of  Copenhagen, 
The  Three  Marys  of  Sir  Frederick  Cook.  We  will 
first  take  the  pictures  having  the  dw^arf  palm. 

The  dwarf  palm,  or  palmetto  {Chamseroi)s  liumilis)^ 
has  a  limited  geographical  area ;  it  is  confined  to  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  western  half  of  the 
Mediterranean.  AYliere  can  either  of  the  two 
brothers  have  seen  it  ?  For  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  plant  was  drawn  from  nature.  It  grows  in 
Italy.  The  best  authority  on  the  botany  of  Italy 
gives  this  account  of  it.  It  is  found,  he  says,  '•'  on 
hills  and  rocks  by  the  shore,  along  the  western 
coast  of  Italy,  and  in  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Elba,"  and  other  less  known  islands ;  but,  he  adds, 
"  for  the  most  part,  here  and  there,  and  not  very 
common."  It  occurs  near  Nice,  at  one  place  in 
Tuscany,  near  Terracina,  at  Fondi,  at  Gaeta,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  as  far  as 
Calabria.* 

Now  it  is  not  in  the  least  likely  that  a  traveller  in 
the  fifteenth  century  would  have  visited  any  one  of 
these  places.  In  Sicily,  where  alone  I  have  seen 
the  plant  growing,  it  was  probaljly  at  one  time  more 
aljundant   than   now,    as    we    may    infer   from   the 

*  Parlatore  (Filippo),  '  Flom  Italiaua,"  18-52,  toiu.  ii,  pp.  274 — 277. 
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mention  of  it  by  classical  authors.*  But  the  chosen 
home  of  the  plant  seems  to  l)e  in  the  south  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Tn  their  work  on  the  l)otany  of 
Spain,  AYillkomm  and  Lange  state  that  it  covers 
extensive  tracts  in  Andalusia.f  A  lady  writes  to 
me  to  say  that  she  has  seen  miles  of  it  there.  Sir 
J.  C.  Robinson  wrote  to  me  : — "  South  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  in  Spain,  and  of  the  Tagus  in  Portugal,  the 
palmetto  flourishes  everywhere.  Directly  after 
passing  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  al^out 
Baylen,  it  covers  the  mountain-side  for  leagues  ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  commonest  weeds  in  Andalusia 
and  the  Alemtejo." 

My  friend  Mr.  Luifmann,  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Horticulture  at  Mell^ourne,  travelled  on 
foot  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Spain,  and  has 
recorded  his  experiences  in  a  most  interesting  liook, 
'  A  Vagabond  in  Spain.'  I  wrote  to  him  inquir- 
ing aljout  the  plant.  He  writes,  "  If  you  turn  to 
your  map  and  discern  the  rude  triangle  formed  by 
Seville,  Cordova,  and  Osuna,  you  will  have  a  piece  of 
country  lying  between  these  towns  which  is  literally 
overrun  by  the  plant.  I  have  a  most  distinct 
recollection  of  using  the  palm  for  a  pillow.  Baskets, 
ropes,  etc.,  are  made  of  it,  and  the  roots  are  dug  up 
and  dried,  then  used  as  fuel.  I  paid  a  halfpenny 
for  such  a  fire  at  a  hill  hamlet  near  Osuna." 

With  this  evidence  before  us  of  the  scarcity  of  the 
plant  in  Italy,  where  it  is  foiuid  only  in  remote 
places,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  its  nl)uiKhince  in 

*  Yii-gil,  '  Aen.,'  iii,  705 ;  Cicero  in  '  YeiTeiu,'  Act.  II.  lil>.  v, 
cap.  3:3  and  cap.  38;  '  Silius  Italicus,'  xiv,  200;  Theoi)lirastu.s, 
•Hist.  Plant.;  ii,  7—11. 

t  '  Prodromus  Flor*  Hispanica','  18*>1.  i,  p.  '121. 
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certain  frequented  districts  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  it 
becomes  extremely  probable — indeed,  almost  certain 
— that  the  plants  seen  in  the  pictures  were  sketched 
in  Portugal  and  Spain  rather  than  elsewhere.  There 
is  no  evidence,  either  historical  or  traditional,  that 
Hubert  Van  Eyck  ever  visited  the  south  of  Europe, 
let  alone  Spain.  Hut  we  have  documentary  evidence, 
unimpeachable  in  character,  proving  that  John  did 
actually  visit  the  exact  part  of  Spain  where  he  could 
not  fail  to  see  the  dwarf  palm.  Two  years  after  the 
death  of  Hubert,  John  accompanied  an  embassy 
sent  to  Portugal  with  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  the 
Infanta,  on  condition  that  the  lady's  appearance 
pleased  the  suitor,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  To  this 
end  John  Van  Eyck  was  charged  to  paint  the  lady's 
portrait,  and  on  the  portrait  the  decision  was  to 
be  made.  The  expedition  set  out  from  Ecluse  on 
October  19th,  1428,  waited  at  Sandwich  over  three 
weeks  for  vessels  to  come  from  London,  was  driven 
to  take  shelter  in  several  English  ports,  and  at  last 
reached  Lisbon  on  December  16th,  1428.  We  need 
not  follow  the  embassy  in  its  wanderings  in  pursuit 
of  the  King  of  Portugal.  The  ambassadors  came  up 
with  him  on  January  12th,  1429.  "Master  John 
Van  Eyck,  rdrJet  ile  cIki itiJ)r<'  of  .  our  lord  of 
Burgundy,  and  an  excellent  master  in  the  art  of 
painting,"  got  to  work  on  the  portrait  of  the  Infanta. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was  engaged  on  the 
portrait  for  a  month.  Unfortunately  it  is  lost,  or 
from  it  we  might  form  some  estimate  of  the  time 
occupied  by  him  in  his  work.  The  portrait  was  sent 
off  about  the  middle  of  February,  and,  while  await- 
ing the  decision  to  be  formed  on  it,  the  ambassadors 
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deteriiiiiied  to  enjoy  themselves.  First  they  and 
their  snite  went  to  the  famous  shrine  of  St.  James  of 
Compostella,  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  from  there 
turned  south  and  visited  the  Duke  of  Arjona,  the 
King  of  Castile,  the  King  of  the  city  of  Grenada, 
"  and  several  other  lords,  countries,  and  places." 
Aljout  the  end  of  May  they  returned  to  Lisbon,  and, 
the  decision  taken  on  the  portrait  being  favourable, 
the  ambassadors  set  out  with  the  Infanta  on  October 
8tli,  1429.  When,  after  many  perils  of  the  sea,  the 
embassy  at  length  reached  home,  John  Van  Eyck 
had  been  absent  more  than  a  year.* 

From  the  mention  of  the  places  visited,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  than  John  Van  Eyck  must  have 
seen  the  dwarf  palm  covering  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  mountains  of  Andalusia.  We  need  surely  go 
no  further  to  seek  the  explanation  of  the  presence 
in  the  pictures  of  a  plant  growing  so  abundantly  in 
this  happy  clime.  Scarcely  would  one  have  seen 
elsewhere  the  dwarf  palm.  The  visit  of  John  Van 
Ej^ck  to  Portugal  and  Spain  leaves  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  was  he  who  painted  the  landscapes  in 
which  we  find  this  plant. 

The  other  exotic  plants  seen  in  the  pictures  are 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  journey  to  Por- 
tugal. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  dwarf  palm,  an 
assured  result  of  this  journey,  does  not  occur  in  the 
landscapes  of  the  Ghent  altar-piece.  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  other  exotic  plants  "were  painted 
from  studies  made  by  John  Van  Eyck  in  the  course 
of  a  much   earlier  journey  to  Italy.     There  is  no 

*  Gachard  (L.  P.),  '  Collection  de  Documents  Incdits  concenumt 
THistoire  de  Belgiqne,'  ii,  pp.  63 — 91. 
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documentary  evidence  of  sncli  a  journey,  but  I  will 
introduce  in  its  proper  place  the  evidence  found  in 
tlie  pictures.  But  let  us  first  finish  Avith  the  exotic 
plants  other  than  the  dwarf  palm.  All  these  might 
very  well  have  been  seen  in  Italy,  without  going  very 
far  south.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  as  to  the 
cypress,  the  olive,  the  date  palm.  The  stone  pine 
has,  indeed,  a  limited  geographical  range,  but  it  is 
found  in  central  Italy,  and  even  further  north. 
Some  of  my  hearers  may  have  seen  the  famous 
Pineta  of  Ravenna.*  Xor  is  there,  I  think,  any 
difficulty  as  to  the  orange.  The  orange  in  the  pic- 
tures is  not  the  sweet  orange  generally  seen  to-day ; 
that  was  introduced  at  a  later  date.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  bitter,  or  Seville 
orange,  was  not  uncommon  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  At  Rome  one  is  shown  an  orange  tree 
said  to  have  been  planted  by  Saint  Dominick  in  the 
beo-innino-  of  the  thirteenth  century. t  But  wherever 
the  exotic  plants  in  the  landscapes  of  the  Grhent 
altar-piece  Avere  seen — whether  in  Spain  or  in  Italy, — 
I  Avill  go  on  to  prove  that  the  landscapes  are  from 
the  hand  of  John  Van  Eyck.  To  this  end  I  will 
produce  contemporary  documentary  evidence. 

I  have  already  quoted  the  epitaph  of  Hul^ert, 
written  in  the  homely  mother  tongue,  touching  in 
its  humility  and  its  simplicity.  That  of  John, 
the  courtier,  the  friend  of  the  prince,  often  employed 
by  him  in  delicate  missions,  is  in  a  different  vein.    It 

*  Pavliitore,  \il>i  supra,  iv,  pp.  3.") — 37. 

t  In  the  court  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Salnna.  Fliickiger  (F.  A.) 
and  Hanbury  (D.),  '  Phamiacogi-aphia.'  2nd  edition,  1879.  pp.  l'2-4, 125. 
Risso  (A.)  and  Poitean  (A.),  '  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Grangers,'  1818. 
pp.  25,  26. 
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is  written  in  Latin  verse  ;  it  celebrates  his  skill, 
placing  liira  above  the  greatest  artists  of  antiqnity. 
Only  in  the  last  line  does  the  author  remember  the 
world  to  come.  The  epitaph  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  value,  for  in  a  very  few  words  it 
accurately  sums  up  John's  characteristics  as  a 
painter.  In  order  that  we  may  have  a  translation 
free  from  bias,  I  quote  that  given  by  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake : 

''  Here  lies  Joannes,  who  was  celebrated  for  liis  sur- 
passing skill,  and  whose  felicity  in  painting  excited 
wonder.  He  painted  breathing  forms,  and  the  earth's 
surface,  covered  with  flowery  vegetation,  completing  each 
work  to  the  life.  Hence  Phidias  and  Apelles  must  give 
place  to  liim_,  and  Polycletus  be  considered  his  inferior  in 
art.  Call  therefore  the  Fates  most  cruel,  who  have  snatched 
from  us  such  a  man.  Yet  cease  to  weep,  for  destiny  is 
innnutable  ;  pray  only  now  to  God  that  he  may  live  in 
Heaven."  * 

We  may  without  using  violence  thus  render  the 
tribute  : — His  portraits  Avere  full  of  life  (breathing- 
forms)  ;  he  painted  with  the  greatest  truth  all  things 
whatsoever  (quodlibet  opus) ;  he  excelled  in  painting- 
flowery  landscapes.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
express  more  accurately  in  a  coi^jpise  form  the  merits, 
as  a  painter,  of  John  Van  Eyck.  He  painted  men 
and  women  with  absolute  truthfulness  and  with 
unflinching  realism.  In  the  same  spirit  he  painted 
everything.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  truly  says, 
"  The  works  of  John  Van  Eyck  show  that  he  was 
endowed  with  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  seeing 

*  Eastlake,  '  Materials,  etc.,"  vol.  i.  pp.  1S;».  Ilto. 
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nature."  *  Animals,  trees,  flowers,  lairds,  everv 
kind  of  inanimate  object,  rocks,  the  tiles  of  a  chnrch, 
the  stuff  of  a  dress,  the  grain  of  wood, — he  painted 
all  with  equal  care  and  equal  fidelity.  As  regards 
the  eulogy  of  liis  landscapes,  we  cannot  doul^t  that  it 
was  inspired  by  those  of  the  Ghent  altar-piece. 
Other  works  of  the  painter  may  have  been  sent 
abroad,  Init  these  were  present  to  the  writer  of  the 
epitaph.  Moreover  in  the  whole  series  of  the 
pictures  l)y  the  Van  Eycks  there  are  no  landscapes 
to  compare  with  those  of  the  Ghent  altar-piece  in 
importance.  In  the  epitaph,  therefore,  we  have 
distinct  e\'idence  that  John  Van  Eyck  was  recognised 
by  his  contemporaries  as  a  great  master  of  land- 
scape painting.  By  inference,  the  epitaph  claims 
for  him  the  landscapes  of  the  Ghent  altar-piece. 
This  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  who,  in  commenting  on  the  epitaph,  says, 
"  The  allusion  to  his  treatment  of  landscape  is  more 
characteristic." 

Van  Mander  also  praises  John's  landscapes.  He 
says,  "  John  also  painted  many  portraits  from  life, 
executed  with  the  greatest  patience  ;  to  them  he 
often  added,  as  backgrounds,  agreeable  land- 
scapes." t  Van  Mander  probably  refers  here  to 
pictures  such  as  that  of  the  Louvre.  But  we  shall 
find  reason  to  believe  that  the  landscape  background 
and  accessories  of  this  picture  are  alone  to  be 
ascribed  to  Jolm. 

We  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  evidence  to 
show  tliat  John  Van  Eyck  executed  the  landscapes 

*  Enstlake,  '  Materials,  etc.,'  vol.  i,  p.  267. 
t  Translation.  Hymans,  vol.  i,  pp.  39,  40. 
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of  the  Ghent  altar-j^iece.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
John's  "  extraordinary  capacity  for  seeing  nature  " 
is  found  in  two  panels,  The  Pilgrims  and  The 
Hermits,  in  the  sky  of  which  we  see  a  number  of 
birds  disporting  themselves.  They  are  not  the 
conventional  birds  Ave^  generally  find  in  pictures. 
Different  kinds  are  recognisable  ;  some  are  swallows 
or  martins.  All  are  evidently  the  result  of  careful 
study.  Among  them  we  note  a  flock  of  wild  e'eese 
flying,  according  to  the  habit  of  the  liird,  in  two 
lines  converging  at  an  angle.  This  flock  of  geese  is 
John's ;  we  find  it  in  one  of  his  signed  pictures,  the 
St.  Barl3ara  of  the  Antwerp  Museum. 

We  shall  find  the  same  flock  in  nearly  everv 
picture  of  the  Van  Eycks  into  which  it  could 
possibly  be  introduced.  As  regards  the  class  of 
pictures  we  are  at  the  moment  considering,  we  find 
the  flock  in  The  Three  Marys  and  in  the  St.  Francis 
of  Turin.  I  should  have  expected  to  find  it  in  the 
Heytesbury  St.  Francis,  but  Mr.  Johnson  tells  me 
that  he  cannot  discover  it  in  the  picture. 

Before  we  leave  the  landscapes  of  the  Ghent 
altar-piece,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very 
remarkal^le  and  interesting  feature  occurring  in  the 
panel  of  The  Soldiers  of  Christ.  In  the  extreme 
distance  we  see  snow  mountains.  Where  did  John 
Van  Eyck  see  snow  mountains  ?  They  must  be 
some  portion  of  the  Alps.  We  must  try  to  forget 
the  ease  and  frequency  of  visits  to  mountainous 
districts  in  our  own  day,  and  go  back  in  imagina- 
tion to  the  time  when  travel  was  a  costly  and 
arduous  aft'air,  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken.  On 
what  errand  can  John  have  been   l)ound  when  he 

VOL.   X\l\'.  21 
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came  witliin  siglit  of  the  Alps?  Xo  explanation 
offers  itself  but  this — that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Italy.  We  shall  presently  find  in  the  pictnres 
evidence  of  snch  a  visit.  Meanwhile  1  ask  you  to 
note  that  we  find  these  snow  mountains  in  no  fewer 
than  six  jDictures — in  the  panel  just  mentioned  of 
The  Soldiers  of  Christ,  in  the  Berlin  Calvary,  in  The 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Louvre  picture, 


Snow  mountains  in  the  Ghent  altar-piece. 

in  that  of  the  Rothschild  collection,  and  finally  in 
the  Dresden  triptych.*  These  snow  mountains  are 
especially  interesting  as  being,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  earliest  representations  of  the  Alps.  Mr.  Josiah 
Gilbert,  who  has  made  an  admirable  study  of  the 
landscapes  in  the  early  masters  of  painting,  praises 

*  The  hmclscape  of  the  Dresden  triptych,  seen  through  a  window, 
is  extremely  small,  two  inches  high  and  half  an  inch  vdde.  Dr. 
Woennann,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  examine  the  landscape  for  me. 
expressed  himself  somewhat  doubtfully  as  to  the  j>resence  of  snow 
mountains,  but  I  have  since  found  that  Mr.  Gilbert  speaks  positively 
on  the  subject  (Gilbert.  Josiah,  '  Landscape  in  Ai-t.'  p.  I.j.3). 
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highly  these  mountain  scenes.  He  suggests  that 
the  mountains  may  be  those  of  Savoy,  perhaps  even 
Mont  Blanc  among  them.  But  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews, 
the  veteran  Alpinist,  tells  me  that,  so  far  as  he  can 
judge  from  photographs,  he  cannot  identify  any 
mountain.  John  Van.  Eyck  may  have  sketched 
the  mountains  in  the  saddle,  just  as,  a  hundred 
years  later,  Erasmus  crossing  the  Alps  wrote  in  the 
saddle  his  poem  on  old  age.*  The  circumstances 
would  not  be  favourable  to  exact  delineation,  but 
Mr.  Gill^ert  assures  us  that  the  mountains  in  The 
Soldiers  of  Christ  show  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  mountain  form.t 

AVe  Avill  now  go  on  to  consider  the  pictures  having 
backgrounds  of  architecture  or  containing  archi- 
tectural features.  In  the  following  pictures  we  find 
architecture  of  a  peculiar  character : 

The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints  and  a  Donor, 
the  triptych  of  the  Dresden  Gallery. 

A  Carthusian  Monk,  with  Saints,  in  the  Roths- 
child collection. 

Chancellor  Rolin,  with  Saints,  in  the  Louvi'e. 

Architecture  of  the  same  character  is  found  in  the 
altar-piece  now  in  the  Museum  of  Bruges,  signed  by 
John  Van  Eyck,  and  dated  148G. 

The  architecture  in  these  pictures  is  Romanesfjue, 
witli  round-headed,  stilted  arches,  resting  on  the 
i-ichly  carved  ca])itals  of  columns  of  rare  marble, 
[n  the  Rothschild   picture,  where  the  architecture 

*  Nichols  (Francis  Morgan),  '  Tlie  Epistles  of  Erasnuis,'  p.  41tj. 

t  Gilljert  (Josiah),  'Landscape  in  Art  liefore  Claude  and  Salvator,' 
1855,  p.  53.  See  also  pp.  140,  150,  153,  VA,  for  references  to  John 
Van  Eyck's  snow  mountains. 
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merely  forms  a  frame  for  the  landscape,  the  arches 
are  wide,  the  other  characteristics  being  the  same. 
The  architecture  of  these  pictures  is  not  a  real 
architecture, — that  is,  it  has  not  l3een  copied  from 
any  actual  examples.  My  friend  Mr.  Gr.  H.  Birch, 
the  Curator  of  the  Soane  Museum,  thinks  that  it  is 
based  on  Lombardic  forms.  Others  would  trace  the 
capitals  to  the  architecture  of  the  Rhine  churches.* 


LOUVKE 


But  agreement  is  general  that  it  is  an  architectm-e 
invented,  not  merely  copied.  It  may  be  descril)ed 
as  a  Gothicised  form  of  an  earlier  stjde.  "Whether 
the  suggestion  came  from  Italy  or  from  the  Rhine, 
from  southern  or  northern  types,  is  immaterial  to 
my  argument.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  either  sup- 

*  See,  for  instances,  MoUer  (G.),  '  Denkmiiler  der  Deutschen 
Bauknnst,'  pi.  ix  (from  Mainz) ;  pi.  xvii  (from  Worms).  Also  Kin^- 
(T.  H.),  '  The  Study  Book  of  Mediajval  Arcliitecture,'  1868,  vol.  iv. 
pi.  It  (from  Worms). 
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position.  Tlie  Rliine  churches  would  be  easily 
accessible  to  John  Van  Eyck.  From  the  snow 
mountains  we  have  deduced  the  probability  of  a 
journey  to  Italy.  In  these  pictures  we  find  further 
proof  of  such  a  journey.  Marble  abounds  in  the 
architecture.  In  his  description  of  the  Rothschild 
picture,  von  Tschudi  speaks  of  slabs  of  porphyry 
and  verde  antico.*  In  his  description  of  The 
Fountain  of  Life,  Senor  Madrazo  remarks  on  the 
columns  of  "  polished  jasper."  Columns  of  rich  varie- 
gated marble  occur  in  other  pictures.  These  things 
belong  to  the  architecture  of  Italy,  not  to  that  of  the 
North.  St.  Barbara's  tower  in  the  Rothschild  pic- 
ture reproduces  features  of  Italian  Gothic.  Writing 
of  The  Fountain  of  Life,  Sefior  Madrazo  says,  "  The 
two  towers  at  the  sides,  containing  the  tribunes 
in  which  the  singing  angels  are  placed,  have  a 
character  wholly  Italian.  It  is  an  architecture  part 
Latin,  part  Byzantine,  part  Romanesque,  part 
Grothic, — the  architecture  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and 
Siena  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries."  f 
I  am  myself  not  sure  that  it  is  safe  to  go  quite  so 
far  as  this.  We  have  already  seen,  in  discussing  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  capitals  in  the  archi- 
tectural backgrounds,  that  the  painter  did  not  give 
literal  copies  of  architectural  features ;  he  took, 
rather,  as  suggestions,  the  foi-ms  l)efore  him,  I 

*  lu  '  .Jalirbuch  der  KoniLjlieli  Preussischen  Kinistaiiuiilnniivn.' 
1894. 

t  In  Radii  y  Delgado  (J.  de  Dius  de  la).  '  3Iuseo  Espanol  de 
Aiitignedades,'  toni.  iv. 

X  A  very  interesting  example  of  this  is  pei-Iiai^s  found  in  The 
Annunciation  of  St.  Petershurg.  Tlie  pavement  sliows  two  Bibliral 
sultjects:    David  slaying   Goliath,  and  Samson  throwing  down  tiie 
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We  note  two  points.  The  architecture  bears  the 
impress  of  the  painter's  individuahty,  and  it  shows 
that  he  had  visited  Ital}'.  The  painter  was  John 
Van  Eyck,  not  Hubert.  This  is  proved  by  the 
identity  of  the  architecture  with  that  of  Jolin's 
signed  picture  in  the  Bruges  Museum. 

In  the  Louvre  and  Rothschild  pictures  we  find 
the  flock  of  wild  geese,  and  also  the  snow  mountains — 
two  other  features  identified  as  due  to  John. 

Some  recent  criticism  has  tended  towards  the 
conclusion  that  the  landscape  backgrounds  in  the 
Van  Eyck  pictures  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Hubert, 
and  the  architectural  backgrounds  to  John.*  In 
claiming  the  architectural  liackgrounds  for  John,  I 
might  therefore  look  for  the  support  of  some  critics. 
But  I  regret  that  I  cannot  go  with  them  in  ascribing 
these  pictures  wholly  to  John.  Take  the  Dresden 
triptych.  There  will  be  no  disagreement  in  assign- 
ing the  architecture  to  John.  But  John  has  given 
us  his  conception  of  a  saint  in  the  altar-piece  of  the 
Bruges  Museum.  The  Saint  George  in  this  picture 
is,  it  must  be  admitted,  deplorably  vulgar.  How  is 
it  possible  to  ascribe  to  the  painter  of  the  St.  George 
the  nolJe  and  beautiful  figures  of  the  Dresden 
triptych,  especially  the  St.  Michael  and  the  St. 
Barbara,  two  of  the  most  ])eautiful  figures  in  the 
whole  range  of  tlie  Van  Eyck  pictures? 

Again,  it  would  seem  that  the  Louvre  picture  is 
certainly  tlic  work  of  two  painters.  Otherwise  we 
must  suppose  that  the  painter,  having  completed  his 

pillars  of  the  house.    The  l)order  contains  signs  of  the  Zodiac.     Was 
this  suggested  l>y  the  famous  pavement  of  the  Duonio  of  Siena  r 

*  Weale  (W.  H.  James),  in  '  Catalogue  de  I'exposition  des  Primitifs 
flamands,'  Bruges,  1902,  "  Section  des  Tal>leaux,"  p.  xvii. 
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figures,  proceeded  to  kill  them  with  his  accessories. 
John  surpassed  himself  in  })ainting'  the  accessories 
of  this  picture — one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the 
Louvre.  Everything  is  painted  with  the  utmost 
minuteness  and  delicacy  :  the  two  magpies  in  the 
middle  foreground  ;  the  peacocks ;  the  lilies  and 
irises  of  the  garden  ;  even  weeds  springing  up  in 
the  chinks  of  the  paved  walks  are  not  forgotten. 
Marvellous  is  the  view  of  the  distant  city  and  of  the 
winding  river,  which  can  1)e  no  other  than  the  Ehine, 
descending  from  the  snow  mountains  in  the  extreme 
distance.  John  shows  here,  perhaps  even  more  than 
in  the  Ghent  altar-piece,  that  he  is  a  great  master 
of  landscape  painting.  All  is  a  very  marvel  of 
beauty ;  nevertheless  I  fear  that  we  must  admit  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  as  a  devotional  picture,  some- 
thing is  lacking  in  this  wonderful  work.  It  almost 
seems  that  Michael  Angelo  had  this  picture  in  mind 
when  he  so  severely  criticised  Flemish  painting.  It 
consisted,  he  said,  of  garments,  houses,  green  fields 
shaded  by  trees,  rivers,  bridges,  what  are  called 
landscapes,  many  figures  here  and  there,  without 
symmetry  or  proportion.*  I  fear  we  must  admit 
that  the  dominant  interest  of  the  picture  does  not 
centre  in  the  figures. 

The  l)ackgrounds  of  these  pictures  being  John's, 
we  must  ask,  If  the  pictures  are  wholly  his,  how  is 
it  that  they  do  not  bear  his  signature  ?  The  question 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  John  Van  Eyck's 
later  practice  of  signing  his  pictures. 

*  MS.  of  Fran9ois  de  Holhinde,  quoted  in  '  Les  Arts  en  Portugal," 
piir  le  Comte  de  Raczyuski.  Paris.  IHUi.  (Quoted  in  Eastlako, 
'  Materials,  etc.,'  vol.  i,  pp.  221,  222.) 
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The  date,  1420,  affixed  to  a  Head  of  Clirist,  in  the 
]\Iiiseum  of  Bruges,  is  now  l)y  everyone  admitted  to 
be,  like  the  signature  to  the  picture,  a  forgery. 
There  is  another  picture,  The  Consecration  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  the  date  affixed  to  which,  1421, 
is  not  so  universally  disallowed.  In  the  catalogue 
of  the  exhibition  held  last  year  at  Bruges,  it  is 
stated : — "  This  picture  was  given  by  John,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Regent  of  France,  to  Henry  VI,  King  of 
England."  *  This  appears  to  be  an  enlargement  of 
Walpole's  statement  that  the  "  tradition  "  is  to  this 
effect.  He  significantly  adds,  "  But  tradition  is  no 
proof."  t  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  tradition. 
The  picture  is  much  later,  perhaps  a  hundred  years 
later,  than  the  date  it  bears.  It  is  now  generally 
ascribed  to  John  Gossart,  whose  birth-year  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  1470.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
died  in  1435 ;  therefore  it  is  clear  that  he  cannot 
have  sent  over  the  picture  as  we  now  see  it.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  underneath  the  picture  of 
Gossart  or  another  is  a  genuine  picture  of  John  Van 
Eyck,  to  which  the  date  properly  belongs.:]:  The 
supposition  seems  far-fetched,  as  there  is  nothing  in 
the  picture  to  recall  John  Van  Eyck.  Till  we  have 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  liidden  picture,  we 
cannot  accept  the  date  as  genuine,  removed  as  it  is 
by  eleven  years  from  the  earliest  authentic  signature. 

Till  that  evidence  is  produced  we  must  regard  The 
Virgin  and  Cliild  of  Ince  Hall,  and  one  of  the  por- 

*  Catalogue,  as  in  note  on  page  21,  j).  4. 

t  Walpole  (Horace).  '  Anecdotes   of    Painting,'    eel.  1888,   vol.    i, 
p.  27.  note. 

I  Weale  (W.  H.  James),  in  '  Athena?nm,"  March  14th,  1903. 
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traits  of  the  National  Gallery,  both  works  dated 
14o2,  as  beginning  the  series  of  John's  signed 
pictures.  The  series  continues  till  the  year  pre- 
ceding that  of  the  painter's  death.  We  have  one 
picture  dated  1433,  one  1434,  two  143G,  one  1437, 
two  1439.  I  have  omitted  the  date  1438,  that  of 
the  Berlin  Head  of  Christ,  as  the  picture  is  clearly 
not  l)y  John  Van  Eyck,  and  the  signature  is  mani- 
festly not  genuine,  the  device,  ALS  IKH  KHAN, 
having  been  copied  by  someone  who  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  Avords.*  In  several  cases  John 
Van  Eyck  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the  frame  of 
the  picture.  The  frames  of  some  pictures  may  have 
been  lost.  Suljject  to  this  reservation,  the  absence 
of  a  signature  renders  doubtful  an  ascription  to 
John  Van  Eyck. 

For  two  years,  1422  to  1424,  John  Van  Eyck  was 
engaged  in  decorating  the  palace  of  John  of  Bavaria. 
But,  according  to  the  received  opinion,  he  was 
thirty-two  years  of  age  when  he  entered  this  service. 
If  up  to  that  time  he  was  not  working  in  collal)ora- 
tion  with  Hubert,  where  are  his  pictures  painted 
before  1432,  when  the  series  of  his  signed  pictures 
begins?  And  if  we  reject  the  hypothesis  of  col- 
laboration, how  are  w^e  to  explain  that  John  l)egan 
to  sign  only  when,  on  the  completion  of  the  Ghent 
altar-piece,  collaboration  finally  ceased  ? 

I  have  noAv  stated  the  evidence  for  collaboration 
as  it  presents  itself  to  mo.  I  have,  as  far  as 
possible,  avoided  controversy,  but  I  might  be  mis- 
understood   if  I    refrained  from    answering   certain 

*  See    fac-simile    in    the    catalounie   of    tlie   iiinsemii.      See   also 
Kaenimerer  (L.),  '  Hubert  imcl  Jan  Van  Eyck,'  jx  101. 
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objections  that  have  been  raised  to  the  case  as 
partially  stated  by  me  in  the  '  Athengeum.'* 

It  has  been  objected  tliat  John  Van  Eyck  conld 
not  possibly  have  taken  an}^  part  in  painting  the 
altar-piece  of  Ghent  before  1425,  as  he  was  not  a 
bnrgher  of  Ghent. t  I  ventnred  to  ask  whether  our 
knowledge  of  the  Avorking,  nearly  five  hnndred  years 
ago,  of  the  rnles  of  the  guilds,  is  sufficient  to  justify 
so  uncompromising  an  assertion.  On  this  point  I 
will  quote  the  remarks  of  a  very  high  authority. 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Calvacaselle  say  : — "  According 
to  the  rules  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  at  Ghent,  no 
stranger  could  practise  the  art  of  painting  without 
being  a  burgess  of  the  city  and  a  freeman  of  the 
guild.  .  .  .  There  were  certain  conditions,  however, 
under  which  it  was  possible  for  strangers  to  avoid 
the  penalties  enforced  on  evasion  or  neglect  of  the 
guild  laws,  and  these  were,  service  under  a  member 
of  the  ducal  family.  For  some  time  pre^dous  to  141U 
Ghent  was  the  habitual  residence  of  Philip  of 
Burgundy,  then  Count  of  Charolois,  and  his  wife, 
Michelle  de  France  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Hubert  Van  Ej'ck  was  connectetl  in  some  way  with 
the  Count  of  Charolois,  and  that  John  Van  Eyck 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  exemption  as  his  assistant."  J 

It  has  also  been  uged  that  John  Van  Eyck's  time 
was  too  fully  occupied  in  the  duties  of  his  appoint- 
ments to  leave  him  leisure  to  collaborate  with 
Hubert.     This  can  only  ap|»ly  to  the  period  after 

*  '  Atheneeum : '  May  26tli,  Juue  23rd,  19U0 ;   Xovember  1st,  De- 
cember 13th,  1902 ;  Fel^ruary  28th,  March  21st,  1903. 

t  Weale  (W.  H.  James),  in  '  Athem«um,'  Deceml.er  13th,  1902. 
+  Crowe  and  Calvacaselle,  op.  cit.,  pp.  36,  37. 
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1422,  when  lie  entered  the  service  of  John  of 
Bavaria.  In  that  service  he  remained  nj)  to  Sep- 
tember 11th,  1424,  being  employed  in  decorating  the 
chapel,  or  certain  rooms  in  the  palace  at  The 
Hague.*  This  is  incontestable  ;  it  no  doubt  brought 
about,  temporarily  at  least,  what  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Calvacaselle  call  a  "  severance  of  the  partnership  in 
which  John  Van  Eyck  had  lived  till  then  with  his 
brother."  f  His  ser^ace  with  John  of  Bavaria  having 
terminated  in  September,  1424,  John  Van  Eyck 
entered  the  service  of  Philip  the  Good  on  May  9th, 
1425.  Here,  then,  is  an  interval  of  several  months 
during  which  "  the  partnership "  may  have  l^een 
renewed.  John's  new  appointment  was  as  painter 
and  varlet  de  chavihre.  As  court  painter  he  received 
a  salary  as  a  retaining  fee  ;  he  was  l)ound  to  paint 
for  the  Duke  when  required  to  do  so.  As  to  the 
functions  of  varlet  de  chamhre,  the  Marquis  de 
Laborde  says  that  the  title  implies  no  fixed  duties, 
the  favour  of  the  Prince  and  the  aptitudes  of  the 
holder  completely  changing  the  nature  of  the 
duties. :j:  There  is  evidence  that  John  Van  Eyck 
held  the  office  of  court  painter  up  to  a  short  time 
before  his  decease  in  1440.  There  are  grounds,  not 
perhaps  conclusive,  for  thinking  that  during  the 
early  part  of  his  service  with  Philip  the  Good  John 
Van  Eyck  may  have  resided  at  Lille.  He  was  some- 
times entrusted  with  secret  missions.     We  have  seen 

*  Oi'owe  and  Calvacaselle,  op.  cit.,  pp.  40,  41 ;  note  of  M.  A. 
Pincliart. 

t  Crowe  and  Calvacaselle,  op.  cit..  p.  42. 

X  Laljorde  (L.  E.  S.  Joseph  de),  'Les  Dues  de  Bourgoyiie.'  ;>  vi>ls.. 
1849-.52.  This  work  is  the  authority  for  all  statements  relatiuij;  to 
John's  service  with  Philip  the  Good. 
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that  lie  was  absent  for  a  year  in  connection  with  the 
embassy  to  Portugal.  In  1426  he  made  "  a  certain 
pilgrimage "  and  "  a  certain  long  jonrney,"  for 
which  he  received  ])ayment  in  Angnst.  At  the  end 
of  October  in  the  same  year  lie  received  payment  for 
"  certain  long  secret  journeys."  Then  in  1428-20 
comes  the  journey  to  Portugal.  After  this  there  is 
no  record  of  any  lengthy  journey  for  some  years.  A 
short  journey  is  recorded  in  1431.  So  that  after  his 
return  from  Portugal  there  is  no  serious  interrnp- 
tion  to  the  completion  of  the  Ghent  altar-piece  and 
other  pictures  left  unfinished  by  Hubert.  In  1436 
we  find  him  sent  on  "  certain  long  journeys  and 
foreign  travel,"  but  the  interruption  did  not  prevent 
him  from  completing  his  Bruges  altar-piece  and  the 
Vienna  portrait,  l)oth  bearing  this  year's  date. 
AVith  the  exception  of  the  journey  to  Portugal, 
there  does  not  seem  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
opportunities  of  working  at  his  profession  w^ere 
more  restricted  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later 
portion  of  his  career. 

In  support  of  this  contention  I  may  cite  a  well- 
known  writer  on  the  Flemish  jDainters — j\I.  Ruelens, 
one  of  the  annotators  of  the  French  translation  of 
Crowe  and  Calvacaselle.  He  says  : — "  It  is  true  that 
he  (John)  made  journeys  in  the  years  1426,  1428, 
and  1429,  but  one  may  still  reckon  that  he  had  four 
years  free,"  that  is,  between  1426  and  1432.* 

The  "severance  of  the  partnership  "  in  1422  may 
account  for  the  accumulation  of  pictures  awaiting 
completion  when  Hubert  died. 

*  Crowe  :ind  Calvacaselle,  French  translation,  '  Les  Anciens  Pein- 
tres  Flamands,'  1862,  "  Notes  et  Additions,"  liii. 
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It  has  l^eeii  asked  whether  the  persons  who  had 
given  commissions  for  these  pictures  would  wait  six 
years  for  them.*  The  answer  is,  in  the  first  place, 
the  delay  of  one  year  due  to  John  Van  Eyck's 
absence  in  Portugal  was  not  foreseen.  Then,  if,  as 
is  believed,  Hubert  and  John  were  the  sole  possessors 
of  a  certain  method  of  painting  in  which  the  pictm^es 
had  been  begun,  those  who  gave  the  commissions 
had  hardly  any  choice  but  to  wait.  Finally,  hi  the 
principal  case,  that  of  the  Ghent  altar-piece,  we  are 
not  required  to  say  whether  Jodoc  Vyt,  who  gave 
the  commission,  would  or  would  not  wait.  Unless 
we  wholly  reject  the  testimony  of  the  inscription  on 
the  Griient  altar-piece,  we  must  admit  that  he  did  wait 
for  six  years,  for  that  inscription  tells  us  that  the 
picture  was  completed  in  May,  1482.  And  if  Jodoc 
Vyt  waited,  there  is  no  discernible  reason  why  the 
others  should  not  also  have  l^een  content  to  ^vait. 

I  think  that  I  have  now  dealt  fairly  with  such 
objections  as  have  reached  me. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  results  of  our  inquiry. 
We  have  established  four  points  as  distinctive  of 
John's  work  in  pictures  painted  in  collal^oration  : 

1.  Exotic  plants. 

2.  A  fanciful  architecture. 
8.  A  flock  of  wild  geese. 
4.   Snow  mountains. 

The  altar-piece  of  the  Madrid  Museum  stands 
outside  pictures  having  one  or  other  of  these  features. 
Evidence  of  collaboration  is,  in  this  case,  furnislietl 
l)y  the  portraits  of  the  two  brotliers,  as  in  tlie  Glieiit 

*  Weale  (W.  H.  J;iiiies),  in  '  Atliena'uni,'  Mairli  L'stli.  V.nrA. 
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altar-piece,  and  l)y  areliitectural  features  borrowed 
from  Italy.     I  will  refer  later  to  tliis  picture. 

We  will  noAV  reconstruct  our  list  of  pictures, 
appending  to  each  the  numbers  indicating  the  par- 
ticular feature  or  features  found  in  each,  testifying 
to  John's  share  : 

The  landscapes  of  the  Ghent  altar-piece,  1,  3,  4. 

The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Petersburg,  4.  (We  find 
also  here  the  winding  river  of  the  Louvre  and 
Rothschild  pictures.) 

The  Calvary  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  1,  4. 

The  Virgin  and  Child  (copy),  Berlin  Museum,  1. 

The  triptych  of  Dresden,  2,  4. 

Chancellor  Rolin  with  Saints,  Louvre,  2,  8,  4. 

Carthusian  Monk  with  Saints,  Rothschild  collec- 
tion, 2,  3,  4. 

The  same  subject,  Berlin  Museum,  3. 

St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,  Turin  Mu- 
seum, 1,  3. 

The  same  subject(Heytesbin'y,  now  Philadelphia),  1 . 

The  Three  Marys,  Sir  F.  Cook's  collection,  1,  3. 

Donor  with  St.  Anthony,  Copenhagen,  1. 

I  ought  to  add,  as  to  The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, that  Passavant  claims  to  have  found  in  this 
picture  also,  as  in  those  of  Ghent  and  Madrid,  por- 
traits of  the  two  brothers.*  I  have  not  seen  the 
picture,  and  do  not  find  in  Mr.  Hanfstangl's  admir- 
able photographs,  recently  executed,  warrant  for 
expressing  an  opinion. 

I  have  not  attempted  any  chronological  arrange- 
ment, beyond  placing  first  The  Fountain  of  Life, 
and  last,  the  four  pictures  with   the  dwarf  palm. 

*  111  •  Kimstblatt;  1841. 
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The  reason  for  placing  tlieni  last  is  obvious  :  the 
landscapes  must  have  been  painted  after  John  Van 
Eyck's  return  from  Portugal  in  142U. 

A  fuller  explanation  must  be  given  of  the  reason 
for  placing  first  The  Fountain  of  Life.  Critics  are 
not  in  agreement  as  to  tjiis  picture,  whethei'  it  is  an 
original  or  an  old  copy.  At  least  in  design  it  is 
older  than  the  Grhent  altar-piece.  The  Triumph  of 
the  Church  over  the  Synagogue,  to  give  the  picture 
its  true  name,  contains  the  germ  of  the  idea  which 
afterwards  found  broader  and  more  human  expres- 
sion in  The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb.  In  form  also 
it  is  earlier,  simulating  in  painting  the  carved  work 
which,  in  earlier  altar-pieces,  filled  the  centre  of  the 
picture. 

This  picture  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  is  proljably 
the  first  that  has  come  down  to  our  times — it  may 
even  be  the  first  picture — on  which  the  two  brothers 
worked  together.  It  contains  their  portraits.* 
Passavant  gives  as  forty  the  age  of  Hubert  in  this 
picture. t  According  to  the  received  dates  of  birth 
of  Hubert  and  John,  this  would  give  us  the  year 
1410  as  the  date  of  the  picture,  and  the  age  of  John 
as  twenty.  The  year  1410  is  also  that  given  as  the 
date  of  the  invention  of  the  new  method  of  oil- 
painting. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  details  of  this 
jncture  reveal  a  study  of  Italian  architecture.  The 
drawing  of  the  architecture  is  hard ;  it  is  the  work 

*  Crowe  and  Calvacaselle,  op.  cit.,  pp.  9<J — \)S.  A  drawing  of  the 
lieads  is  given. 

t  Passavant  (.J.  D.),  '  Die  Christliclie  Kunst  in  Spanien,'  lSo3. 
p.  127. 
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of  a  prentice  hand,  but  tlie  hand  of  a  prentice  who 
had  visited  the  enchanted  land  of  Italy,  and  had 
noted  much.  He  had  travelled  through  the  Rhine 
country,  and  seen  its  castled  crags,  and  the  Pfalz,  a 
fortress  seemingly  moored  in  mid-stream ;  he  had 
crossed  the  Alps,  noting  the  wonder  and  beauty  of 
the  snow  mountains;  he  had  seen  the  architecture 
of  Italy,  and  had  marvelled  at  the  wealth  of  jasper 
and  porphyry  and  many  rich  and  costly  marbles, 
spoils  of  the  old  pagan  world,  enriching  the  churches. 
With  what  delight  must  he,  this  keen  observer  of 
nature,  have  seen  for  the  first  time  a  world  of  plants 
new  to  him,  coming  from  tlie  North — the  solemn 
cypress,  the  grey  olive,  the  spreading  stone  pine, 
the  graceful  date  palm,  above  all  the  orange  with 
its  blaze  of  golden  fruit !  I  am  not  drawing  on  my 
imagination ;  he  saw  all  these  things,  and  noted 
them  in  his  sketch-book.  After  nearly  five  hundred 
years  we  see  in  the  pictures  of  the  two  brothers  the 
rich  harvest  of  this  journey. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  presentation  of  the 
case.  I  have  refrained  from  touching  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  John's  part  in  the  pictures  painted 
jointly  went  beyond  the  painting  of  landscapes, 
architectural  backgrounds,  and  accessories.  My 
object  has  been  to  direct  attention  to  the  question 
of  collaboration,  leaving  its  extent  and  limits  for 
further  consideration.  But  I  desire  to  say  a  few 
words  more  about  the  chief  work  of  the  two 
brothers — the  Ghent  altar-piece.  We  have  seen 
tliat,  according  to  the  accepted  dates,  John  would 
attain  the  age  of  twenty  in  1410.  Leaving  aside 
the  evidence  of  The  Fountain  of  Life,  we  may  cer- 
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tninly  suppose  lliat  at  this  age  lie  would  ho  fully 
capable  of  assisting  Hubert.  We  should  be  justified 
in  assuming  this,  even  if  we  had  not  the  testimony 
of  tradition  that  he  showed  a  quick  intelligence  at  an 
early  age.* 

We  have  therefore  a  period  of  twelve  years  during 
which  the  partnership  between  the  two  brothers 
may  have  continued  before  John  Van  Eyck  entered 
the  service  of  John  of  Bavaria.  Was  an}^  portion  of 
this  time  employed  by  John  in  working  on  the 
Ghent  altar-piece  ?  Van  Mander  affirms  this.  These 
are  his  words  : 

"  It  is  said  that  the  Avork,  commenced  by  Hubert  alone, 
was  afterwards  finished  by  John.  I,  on  the  contrary, 
think  that  from  the  beginning  the  two  brothers  worked 
together,  but  that  Huhert  died  before  the  completion  of 
the  picture."  t 

I  myself  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  correct 
statement.  Examination  will,  in  my  opinion,  prove 
that  John  executed  not  only  the  landscapes,  but 
much  of  the  detail  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
picture.  I  think  that,  without  venturing  on 
doubtful  ground,  we  may  in  all  security  ascribe  to 
John  the  marvellous  detail  of  the  panels  of  The 
Singing  Angels  and  The  Playing  Angels,  the  dresses, 
tlie  painted  tiles,  the  carved  desks,  and  the  grained 
wood  of  the  organ-front.  We  now  see  that  there  is 
no  need  to  place  the  execution  of  these  and  other 
landscapes  with  exotic  plants  (always  excepting  the 

*  Translation.  TTymans.  vol.  i.  p.  2r». 
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dwarf  palm)  aftor  John's  rctui'ii  fi'oiii  Portugal  in 
1-120.  xVs  I  have  said,  the  absence  of  the  dwarf 
palm  from  the  landscapes  of  the  Ghent  altar-piece 
goes  some  way — not  perhaps  very  far — to  support 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  painted  before  the 
journey  to  Portugal. 

Xow  let  us  recapitulate.  We  first  found,  in  the 
invention  of  a  new  method  of  oil-painting,  a  circum- 
stance which  made  probable  the  collaboration  of  the 
two  brothers.  Next  we  found  that  collaboration 
had  been  expressly  affirmed  by  two  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  Flemish  art,  diligent  and  careful  in- 
quirers. From  these  preliminaries  we  turned  to  the 
pictures  themselves.  We  discovered  evidence  of 
collaboration  in  the  pi'esence  in  them  of  exotic 
plants  and  of  a  fanciful  architecture,  both  traced  to 
John.  Corroborative  and  cumulative  evidence  was 
found  in  forms  of  bird-life,  also  traced  to  John.  We 
found  documentary  evidence  which  we  could  but 
interpret  as  ascribing  to  John  the  execution  of  the 
landscapes  of  the  Ghent  altar-piece.  This,  again, 
enabled  us  to  ascribe  to  John  the  representations  of 
snow  mountains  found  in  several  pictures.  The 
evidence  of  southern  travel  thus  furnished,  sup- 
ported and  completed  the  evidence  of  a  visit  to 
Italy  found  in  architectural  features.  An  unbroken 
chain  of  evidence  showed  that  the  visit  to  Italy,  pro- 
claimed by  the  pictures,  Avas  made  by  John,  and  was 
made  by  him  at  a  very  early  date  in  his  career, 
before  the  painting  of  the  first  known  work  produced 
by  the  two  brothers  in  collaboration. 

Finally,  we  record  that  the  conclusions  reached 
affect,  with  only  two  exceptions  of  importance,  the 
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wliok'  oi'  \]\c  works  ordinarily  ascribed  to   one  or 
other  of  the  two  brothers  alone. 

At  the  outset  of  our  inquiry  I  spoke  of  problems 
attaching  to  the  history  of  the  two  brothers.  Our 
investigation,  if  my  conclusions  are  well  founded, 
reveals  yet  another  problem.  The  period  from  the 
death  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck  in  1420  to  the  death  of 
John  in  144-0,  is  well  accounted  for  in  John's  works, 
signed  and  unsigned.  The  same  may,  I  think,  be 
said  of  the  period  reckoning  back  from  the  death  of 
Hubert  in  1420  to  the  year  1410,  when  we  may 
assume  that  John  began  to  work  in  collaboration 
with  Hubert — "  in  partnership,"  as  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Calvacaselle  have  phrased  it.  But  where  are 
the  works  executed  by  Hubert  during  the  youth 
of  John,  a  period  of,  let  us  say,  twenty  years — the 
twenty  years  by  wdiicli  Hubert  was  the  senior  of 
John  ?  If  my  conclusions  are  correct,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  work— indeed,  I  do  not  know  of 
even  one — that  we  can  assign  to  this  period  as  the 
sole  w^ork  of  Hubert.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence 
that  the  attainment  ]:)y  John  of  an  age  when  we  may 
assume  that  he  would  be  qualified  to  enter  on  his 
career  as  a  painter,  should  agree  with  the  date 
assiarned  to  the  discoverv  of  the  new  metliod  of  oil- 
painting.  M.  Paul  Durrieu  thinks  that  he  has 
identified  Hubert  as  the  painter  of  the  marvellous 
miniatures  of  Turin  and  Milan,  works  that  would 
add  to  the  renown  even  of  the  painter  of  the  Ghent 
altar-piece.*  Was  Hubert  engaged  in  another 
branch  of  art  up  to  the  time  when  his  discovery  of 
the  new  method  launched  him  and  his  pupil  on  a 

*  In  '  Gazette  des  Beaux  ^^j'ts."  January  and  Feliruary.  1903. 
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new  and  wider  career  ?  There  is  perhaps  here  a 
solution  of  what  seems  to  he  a  fresh  enigma  in  the 
story  of  these  two  great  lives. 

The  inscription  of  the  Ghent  altar-piece  declares 
that  no  greater  painter  than  Hubert  Van  Eyck  was 
to  be  found  ;  John  was  second  to  him.  But  after  a 
time  the  very  name  ofHubert  was  all  but  forgotten ; 
his  invention  and  his  works  alike  came  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  younger  brother.  In  our  day  we  have 
witnessed  a  somewhat  violent  reaction.  In  spite  of 
the  inscription  on  the  altar-piece  of  Grhent  declaring 
that  the  bulk  of  the  work  was  executed  by  John,  in 
spite  of  the  clear  indications  furnished  l)y  the  altar- 
piece  itself,  some  modern  criticism  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  refuse  to  John  all  share  in  this  great  picture 
beyond  the  two  small  panels  of  Adam  and  Eve.* 
But  we  must  not  allow  our  desire  to  do  justice  to 
the  greater  to  betray  us  into  injustice  to  the  less. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  to  Hubert  we  owe  the  con- 
ception and  design  of  this  immortal  work.  Greater 
he  was  than  John  if,  as  we  should,  we  place  first  the 
gifts  of  a  lofty  imagination  and  the  power  of 
awakening  the  deepest  emotion.  On  the  other  hand, 
John  is  here  revealed  as  a  very  great  master.  As 
the  result  of  our  inquiry  we  may  to-day  unhesi- 
tatingly grant  the  claim  that  he  is  the  father  of 
landscape  painting, — that,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Lindsay,  "  all  that  we  gaze  at  with  such  rapture  in 
the  works  of  Poussin  and  Claude,  Cuyp  and  Ruys- 
dael,  nay,  even  in  the  lovely  backgrounds  of 
Perugino,  Pinturicchio,  Ghirhmdajo,  Bellini,  Francia, 
Zingaro,   Leonardo,   and    Rapliael,    may    be    traced 

*  Weale  (W.  H.  James),  in  '  Atlieiuuum.'  Doccmbor  tiLh.  VM-l. 
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back  to  liis  sunny  banks,  shady  woods,  and  glittering 
waters,  the  green  freshness  of  his  foregrounds,  and 
the  transparent  purity  of  the  atmosphere  through 
which  the  eye  roves  delightedly  over  hill  and 
mountain,  till  lost  in  azure  distance."  * 

We  need  not  to  grudge  to  John  his  share  in  the 
execution  of  The  Adoration  of  the  Lanilj.  It  is  a 
marvel  that  in  any  age  of  painting  two  such  great 
artists  should  have  been  found  to  collaborate,  for 
the  most  part,  in  complete  and  well-adjusted 
harmony  of  endeavour.  It  is  a  unique  instance. 
Each  was  supreme  in  his  own  domain.  To  each 
let  us  render  due  and  unstinted  homage. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  record  my  obligations  to 
some  of  those  who  have  very  generously  assisted  me 
in  this  inquiry.  To  Mr.  James  Britten,  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  I  am  indebted  for  frequent 
help  in  l^otanical  questions.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned my  oljligations  to  Mr.  Gr.  H.  Birch,  and  to 
his  name  I  must  add  that  of  Mr.  H.  Pheiie  Spiers. 
Both  gave  me  much  assistance  in  the  architectural 
part  of  my  study.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  no  one  of  these  gentlemen  is  to  be  held 
responsible  for  my  conclusions. 


*  Lindsay  (Lord),  '  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Christian  Art,'  2ud 
edit.,  1885,  vol.  ii.  pp.  318,  319. 


ON  THE  PROBABLE  AUTHORSHIP  AND 
DATE  OF  THE  'TREATISE  ON  THE 
SUBLIME'  ATTRIBUTED  TO  LONGINUS. 

BY    DR.    RIOTIARD    GARNETT,   C.B.,    F.R.S.L. 
[Read  November  25th,  1903.] 

One  effect  of  the  essay  wliicli  I  am  about  to  liave 
tlie  honour  of  addressing  to  you  will  be,  I  fear,  to 
suggest  to  you  how  much  easier  it  is  in  criticism  to 
arrive  at  negative  than  at  positive  conclusions.  My 
subject  is  the  authorship  of  one  of  the  world's 
classics,  the  famous  '  Treatise  on  the  Sublime '  attri- 
buted to  Dionysius  Cassius  Longinus.  Could  we 
maintain  the  belief  in  Longinus's  authorship  which 
was  held  undoubtingly  until  about  the  beginning  of 
last  century,  all  woidd  be  plain  and  easy.  If  I 
could  tell  you  that  this  memorable  work  was  indubi- 
tably written  by  the  celebrated  Longinus,  a  bright 
light  in  a  dark  age,  and  counsellor  of  the  Queen  of 
Palmyra,  I  might  spare  myself  much  curious  and,  as 
I  must  own,  not  very  satisfactory  speculation  as  to 
its  authorship.  I  might,  mutatu  mutandis,  address 
you  as  the  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria  addressed 
the  Hungarians:  "  Totus  niuudus  stultizat,  et  vult 
liabere  novas  constitutiones,  sed  vos  jam  habetis 
imam  constitutionem  antiquam,  ut  non  opus  sit  liis 
iiovitatibus  peregrinis."    Tlie  rejection  of  the  author- 
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ship  of  Longiiins,  on  the  other  hand,  leaves  ns  at 
sea  Avith  little  prospect  of  finding  a  port.  I  need 
hardly  sav  that  it  wonld  be  far  more  satisfactory  if 
the  result  of  the  inyestigation  should  be  to  leave 
Longinus  in  possession  of  the  Treatise.  He  was  a 
great  man,  great  not  only  hj  alnlity  ])ut  l)y  charac- 
ter. By  the  unanimous  testimony  of  his  contem- 
poraries, he  towered  above  every  other  man  of 
letters  of  his  age.  But,  with  the  exception  of  this 
fine  torso,  the  '  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,'  if,  indeed, 
it  be  his,  and  of  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  which  has 
got  entangled  with  the  work  of  another  author,  his 
works  are  lost ;  and  if  he  is  deprived  of  this,  his  pre- 
eminence must  be  accepted  on  the  testimony  of 
things  not  seen.  One  would  not  like  to  bereave  him 
of  any  title  to  fame,  or  diminish  his  wreath  by 
a  single  leaf  of  laurel.  Much  rather  would  we 
see  it  augmented,  and  the  general  testimony  of  his 
contemporaries  and  successors  leaves  little  room  for 
doubt  that  his  lost  writings  would  be  found  to  equal 
the  '  Treatise  on  the  Sul3lime '  in  critical  discern- 
ment, though,  if  we  may  judge  l3y  the  few  fragments 
which  have  survived,  hardly  in  elevation  of  thought 
or  vigour  of  expression. 

Yet  the  pursuit  of  truth  alone  must  influence  our 
inquiry,  and,  should  it  appear  that  this  work  is 
indeed  wrongly  attributed  to  Longinus,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  will  luring  with  it  one  great  gain. 
It  must  in  that  case  have  suffered  from  the  want  (W 
the  right  historical  background.  Although  a  trea- 
tise of  abstract  criticism,  it  cannot  have  been  unin- 
fluenced by  the  circumstances  of  the  time  at  which 
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it  was  written.  It  must  have  iinl)il)C(l  from  these  a 
peculiar  atmosphere,  proper  to  the  period.  It  must 
have  1)orue  a  more  or  less  definite  relation  to  the 
literary  taste  of  the  age.  The  general  principles  of 
criticism  are  indeed  not  for  an  age  but  for  all  time, 
Init  when  the  author  descends  to  particulars  it  is 
material  to  know  what  period  he  is  commending  or 
rebuking.  Otherwise  his  treatise  suffers,  like  a  good 
picture,  shown  in  a  wrong  light.  If  the  book  is  not 
by  Longinus  ever}^  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  a 
production  of  the  third  century  disappears,  and, 
place  it  where  we  will,  we  shall  view  it  in  connection 
with  a  different  set  of  circumstances  from  those 
existing  when  the  Roman  Empire  w^as  beginning  to 
break  up. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  preface  the  consideration  of 
the  external  and  internal  evidence  for  the  author- 
ship of  the  '  Treatise  on  the  Sublime '  with  some 
account  of  its  literary  history  and  the  origin  of  the 
controversy  respecting  it.  It  Avas  first  published  by 
Franciscus  Robortellus  in  1554,  under  the  name  of 
Dionysius  Longinus,  which  he  had  found  in  his 
manuscript.  Longinus  was  of  course  identified  with 
the  famous  philosopher  and  critic  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and,  though  some  particulars  of  internal  evi- 
dence might  well  have  excited  suspicion — as,  for 
exam])le,  that  there  is  no  other  authority  for  giving 
him  the  name  of  Dionysius, — the  trnct  continued  to 
be  unanimously  received  as  his  until  tlu^  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth.  Tho  first  shock  which  tliis  con- 
fidence received  was  from  a  minute  piece  of  external 
testimony.       In     1 S08     tlu^    Italian    scholai-    Aniati 
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oljservcHl  that  the  title  of  the  work  in  a  Vatican 
manuscript  did  not  read  (Tlie  Treatise)  of  T3ionysiiis 
Longinus  on  the  Sublime,  l)ut  of  Dionysius  or  Lon- 
o-inus.  The  scrilie,  therefore,  or  the  authority  from 
which  he  copied,  did  not  unhesitatingly  attril)ute 
the  work  to  Longinus,  but  doubted  whether  it  might 
not  rather  be  the  work  of  some  other  Dionysius. 
There  were  many  Dionysiuses  eminent  in  Greek 
literature,  but  the  transcriber  can  hardly  have  had 
any  other  in  his  mind  than  the  most  famous,  Diony- 
sius of  Halicarnassus.  \Ye  will  inquire  by-and-by 
w^hether  he  may  not  have  l^een  mistaken,  but  A\'ill 
leave  the  question  at  present  between  the  Halicar- 
nassean  Dionysius  and  Longinus.  After  a  Avhile, 
the  same  superscription  was  discovered  in  two  MSS. 
at  Paris,  and  it  was  afterwards  found  that  an  in- 
scription on  the  cover  of  a  manuscript  at  Florence 
declared  the  book  to  be  the  production  of  an  anony- 
mous writer.  The  question,  therefore,  whether  it 
should  be  attributed  to  Dionysius  or  Longinus  liad, 
so  far  as  the  evidence  of  manuscripts  was  concerned, 
become  a  fairly  open  one,  and  one  manuscript  even 
afforded  ground  for  rejecting  both.  It  remained  to 
look  for  external  or  internal  evidence,  extraneous  to 
the  MSS.,  whicli  might  incline  the  scale. 

The  external  evidence  is  soon  stated.  There  is 
none.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  so  admirabl(>  a 
w^ork  as  the  '  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,'  by  common 
consent  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  classical 
literature,  whether  we  regard  the  author's  critical 
acumen  or  tlu?  elevation  of  his  sentiments,  should 
not  on('(>  be  luentioned  by  any  anci(>nt  auth(n'.      \Vc 
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know  that  it  was  copied  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
then  attributed  to  either  Dionysius  or  Longinus,  but 
all  its  preceding  history  is  a  blank.  This  is  much 
against  its  being  written  by  either  of  tliem.  Both 
were  w^idely  read,  particulai'ly  Dionysius,  and  it 
seems  strange  that  a  book  like  this,  which  the 
students  of  their  writings  must  have  put  at  the  very 
head  of  their  productions,  should  have  been  utterly 
forgotten  Avhen  the  titles  of  manj^  of  inferior  interest 
liave  been  preserved.  As  regards  Longinus,  indeed, 
an  explanation  has  been  attempted.  His  principal 
work  was  an  extensive  treatise  entitled  '  Philo- 
logica,'  in  twenty-one  books.  It  is  maintained  that 
the  tract  on  the  '  Sublime '  was  one  of  these  books 
which  has  got  detached  from  the  rest.  But  this 
theory  is  not  borne  out  by  examination,  the  book 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  part  of  a  larger  whole,  but 
has  much  more  the  air  of  a  writing  complete  in 
itself.  It  was  by  the  author's  own  statement  called 
into  being  by  a  special  cause — his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  treatise  of  Csecilius,  and  is  addressed  to  a  par- 
ticular person.  This  lack  of  external  testimony 
certainly  corroborates  the  view  that  the  treatise  is 
the  production  of  some  writer  not  of  the  very  first 
distinction  as  far  as  general  popularity  was  con- 
cerned, whose  name  has  not  been  preserved,  but 
whose  merit  has  caused  his  work  to  be  variously 
attributed  to  two  critics  of  the  highest  rank. 

The  internal  evidence  is  much  more  affluent.  One 
of  the  strongest  points  is  thus  ably  put  1)y  Professor 
Rhys  Roberts,  who  has  surpassed  every  English 
predecessor  as  a  translator  of  Longinus :-- 
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"  TIr"  ''rroiitise  on  the  Subliuif'  abounds  in  Tot'ercnci'S  to 
Greek  authors  and  in  quotations  from  them.  Catholic  alike 
in  praise  and  blame,  it  ranges  the  centuries  for  its  illustra- 
tions of  g-ood  style  or  of  bad.  Bards  of  the  prehistoric  day.s 
of  Greece,  writers  of  its  Attic  prime,  erudite  poets  of  the 
Alexandrian  era,  rhetoricians  of  the  Augustan  age — all 
figure  in  its  pages.  But  notwithstanding  the  great  number 
of  its  references  to  writings  of  an  earlier  date,  the  Treatise 
(or  so  much  of  it  as  we  now  possess)  makes  no  mention  of 
any  rhetorician,  philosopher,  or  other  writer  belonging  to 
the  second  or  third  century  a.d.  Here  again  the  su])- 
porters  of  the  traditional  view  that  Cassius  Longinus  was  the 
author  are  confronted  by  a  grave  difficulty.  The  gn])  is  a 
truly  remarkable  one.  How  comes  it  that  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  rhetorician  Hermogenes,  who  flourished  during 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  whose  short- 
comings (rather  than  those  of  Ciecilius)  might  have  provided 
an  opening  for  a  book  ?  How  is  it  that  Longinus,  who  was 
the  centre  of  a  wide  circle,  nuikes  no  mention  of  his  com- 
panions in  the  schools  or  of  his  friends  ?  How  is  it,  lastl}' 
and  above  all,  that  he  nuikes  no  mention  of  his  enemies, 
some  of  whom  presumably  had  written  books  ?  For,  granted 
that  his  taste  may  have  been  too  fastidious  to  find  examples 
of  excellence  in  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries  or  of  his 
more  immediate  predecessors,  yet  the  task  he  set  himself 
was  the  exemplification  not  only  of  the  elevated  manner,  but 
also  of  its  opposite.  And  to  go  back  for  examples  of 
defective  style  to  Alexandrian  times,  or  to  a  period  earlier 
still,  instead  of  attacking  living  oifenders,  would  have 
entailed  the  sacrifice  of  much  obvious  point  and  picpiancy." 

This  is  admirably  put,  and  I  have  only  to  observe 
that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Longinus  would 
have  found  anything  to  censure  in  Hermogenes, 
whose  extant  treatises  on  rhetoric  are  highly  valued, 
and    upon    whom   he  himself   wrote    a   connnentary. 
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now  lost.  The  fact  romaiiis  tliat  tlie  al)seiico  from  the 
'Treatise  on  the  Sublime'  of  allusion  to  any  author 
later  than  the  first  century  is  a  strong  argument  against 
its  being  the  production  of  an  author  of  the  third. 

There  are  other  arguments  less  easy  to  express 
with  precision,  but  even  more  convincing.  Under 
any  possible  view,  the  '  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  '  was 
written  in  Roman  times.  It  w^as  called  forth,  the 
author  tells  us,  by  his  dissatisfaction  with  a  treatise 
on  the  same  subject  by  Csecihus,  and  Csecilius  was 
an  eminent  rhetorician  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  If, 
then,  we  can  find  any  correspondence  between  state- 
ments in  the  book  and  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
Empire  at  any  particular  period,  we  shall  have  made 
some  progress  towards  determining  a  date,  to  confirm 
or  confute  the  authorship  of  Longinus  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  an  essay  on  a 
literary  subject  should  be  fertile  in  data  bearing  on 
the  contemporary  condition  of  empires.  Near  the 
end,  however,  the  author,  whom  we  will  continue  to 
call  Longinus,  quotes  or  professes  to  quote  a  con- 
temporary philosopher  who  has  been  examining  into 
the  causes  of  the  decay  of  elo(|uence  in  his  time.  If 
he  was  a  real  person,  and  could  be  identified,  the 
identification  would  yield  the  date  ;  but  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  he  is  only  introduced  drama- 
tically, and  that  Longinus,  who  represents  himself 
as  answering  his  arguments,  speaks  in  an  assumed 
character  that  he  may  the  better  exhibit  various 
aspects  of  the  question.  Even  if  so,  the  delineation 
of  a  state  of  society  as  actually  existing  tends  to 
narrow    the   ground    and   render   one    period    more 
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[)r()l);il)lo  tlian  others.  What,  then,  are  the  special 
notes  of  time  which  the  anonymous  writer,  or 
Longinus  in  his  person,  affords  us  ?  First  and 
foremost  he  dwells  upon  the  deficiency  of  his  age 
in  original  genius,  especially  for  oratory.  It  is 
an  age  of  high  culture,  but  the  creative  breath  is 
wanting.  "  I  wonder,"  he  says,  "  how  it  happens 
that  in  our  time  there  are  men  who  have  the  gift  of 
persuasion  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  are  well  fitted 
for  public  life,  and  are  keen  and  ready  and  par- 
ticularly^ rich  in  all  the  charms  of  language,  yet  there 
no  longer  arise  really  lofty  and  transcendent  natures 
unless  quite  exceptionally.  So  great  and  world- 
wide a  dearth  of  high  utterance  attends  our  age." 
He  then  proceeds  to  adduce  what  he  calls  the  trite 
explanation,  with  which  nevertheless  he  appears  to 
agree,  that  the  cause  is  the  loss  of  liberty,  and  the 
consequent  decay  of  that  emulation,  and  that  con- 
sciousness of  counting  for  something  in  the  State, 
Avliich  are  requisite  to  inspire  the  public  orator. 
There  are  no  more  popular  assemblies  to  address, 
and  nothing  remains  but  panegyric,  for  which  the 
speaker  has  been  well  prepared  by  being  trained  up 
in  servility  throughout  his  boyhood.  It  is  evidently 
implied  that  the  state  of  things  thus  signalised  had 
endured  for  a  considerable  time,  and  that  the  habits 
of  servility  thus  indicated  had  become  inveterate, 
and  had  continued  long  enough  to  blight  genius 
BveryAN^here,  and  occasion  a  total  decay  of  oratory  in 
]jarticular.  It  is  further  evident  that  they  are 
attributed  to  no  partial  cause,  but  to  one  affecting 
the  entire  civilised  world,  and  that  this  can  be  nothing 
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else  than  the  loss  of  liberty  through  the  world-^vide 
power  of  Rome.  It  follows  that  the  treatise  must 
have  been  composed  under  the  Roman  Empire,  but 
when  the  Roman  Empire  had  lasted  long  enough 
for  the  state  of  su1)jection  to  a  master  to  have 
become  an  accepted  idea,  and  to  have  produced  its 
full  effects  upon  society  and  literature.  This  manifest 
fact  goes  far  to  invalidate  the  claim  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  to  the  authorship  of  this  treatise, 
for  his  literary  activity  scarcely  extended  to  the 
Christian  era,  too  early  a  period  for  the  pernicious 
influence  of  despotism  upon  literature  to  have  become 
the  perfect  commonplace  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  considered  in  the  days  of  the  author  of  the 
'  Treatise  on  the  Sublime.'  He  also  appears  to  have 
been  a  friend  of  Caecilius,  the  object  of  criticism  in 
the  Treatise. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  Treatise  cannot  be  by 
Dionysius.  Other  weighty  objections  are  adduced  in 
a  recent  able  article  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review.'  But 
the  reply  which  the  complaints  of  the  pernicious 
influence  of  despotism  call  forth  seems  to  indicate  a 
different  period  from  that  of  the  great  critic  Longi- 
nus,  who  flourished  in  the  third  centur}^  The 
writer,  speaking  now  in  his  own  person,  attributes 
the  torpor  of  literatui'e  and  the  decay  of  genius  to 
the  universal  passion  for  wealth,  which  has  gone  so 
far  that  "  the  entire  life  of  each  of  us  is  ordered  by 
bribes,  and  huntings  after  the  death  of  others,  and 
the  laying  of  ambushes  for  legacies."  Legacy  hunt- 
ing is  a  favou7^ite  theme  foi*  the  indignation  of 
serious  writers  and  the  scott's  of  satirists  during  the 
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first  and  second  centuries,  but  after  that  period  we 
hear  little  of  it,  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  writer's 
remarks  on  w^ealth- worship  seems  fitter  for  a  period 
when  wealth  was  accumulating  than  for  the  impo- 
verished and  distracted  third  century.  In  connec- 
tion Avith  this  is  to  l)e  taken  a  fact  of  momentous 
bearing  on  the  question — the  authoi'  speaks  of  him- 
self as  li\dng  at  a  period  of  world-wide  peace ; 
for  it  appears  a  desperate  shift  to  understand 
tlpt'ii')]  otherwise.  "  The  peace  of  the  world,"  he 
says,  is  not  a  retison  for  that  decline  of  eloquence 
which  he  acknowledges  as  an  indisputable  fact.  It 
is  clear  that  he  could  not  have  spoken  thus  if  the 
general  tranquillity  to  Avhicli  he  alludes  was  some- 
thing recent  or  casual :  it  must  have  jDrevailed  for  a 
long  period,  and  must  have  been  giving  promise  of 
persistence.  What  period  of  Roman  Imperial  his- 
tory accords  with  this  state  of  things  ?  Certainly 
not  the  third  century.*  The  historical  Longinus  is 
believed  to  have  been  born  in  213.  Supposing  him 
to  have  written  his  treatise  between  thirty  and 
forty,  the  empire  would  in  his  time  have  been  once 
at  war  with  the  l^arthians,  twice  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  in  a  chronic  state  of  warfare  with  the 
Northern  barbarians,  would  be  u})on  the  Ijrink  of 
the  most  terrible  disaster  Rome  had  sustained  since 
Canna3,   and  would    have    experienced   a   series  of 

*  The  able  writer  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  idreudy  iilluded  to. 
who  contends  that  Lonii;inus  wTote  in  his  youth,  yields  his  ovm.  case 
hy  admitting'  that  Longinus's  langiuigc  would  he  inappropriate  if  he 
wrote  after  the  accession  of  Maximin,  when  he  would  be  oidy  twenty - 
two.  The  attitude  of  the  author  to  the  youth  to  whom  the  treatise 
is  addi'essed  shows  that  he  cannot  have  been  a  young"  man. 
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revolutions  and  civil  wars.  This  surely  was  no 
period  of  world-wide  peace.  Notliing  could  over- 
come the  improbability  of  a  contemporary  author 
having  described  it  as  such  but  the  strongest  ex- 
ternal evidence,  and  there  is  no  external  evidence 
except  the  dubious,  and  in  some  cases,  retracted 
superscription  of  MSS.  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  genuine  external  testimony,  and  fear  that  it  is 
in  the  habit  of  modern  criticism  to  alloAV  it  too  little 
weight.  If  a  catena  of  classical  authorities  quoted 
the  treatise  as  the  work  of  Longinus,  or  Dionysius 
even,  or  any  other  author,  I  would  accept  their 
testimony,  all  difficulties  notwithstanding.  But  not 
one  classical  authority  ever  quotes  it  at  all.  I 
therefore  feel  considerable  surprise  at  the  attitude 
assumed  by  Professor  Saintsbury,  a  critic  foi'  whose 
judgments  I  entertain  the  highest  respect.  "  There 
is,"  he  says  in  his  '  History  of  Criticism,'  "absolutely 
no  evidence  against  the  authorship  of  Longinus, 
only  a  set  of  presumptions,  most  of  which  are  sheer 
opinion,  and  carry  no  w^eight  except  as  such."  Is 
there  no  such  thing  as  presumptive  evidence?  Siu'ely 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  Avoi'ld  in  the  third  centuiy 
is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  but  of  fact,  and  the  incon- 
sistency of  its  condition  with  the  statement  of  the 
author  of  the  Treatise  is  a  matter  of  fact  also,  and 
very  obvious  matter  of  fact  besides. 

Admitting,  as  I  think  we  must,  that  the  allusion 
to  the  peaceful  character  of  the  age  puts  the  author- 
slii})  of  Longinus  out  of  the  question,  it  remains  to 
be  in(|uired  at  what  period  of  Roman  Imperial  his- 
tory such  an  allusion  was  most  likely  to  luivc   l)eeii 
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made.    There  is  one  period  at  wliicli  we  know  it  might 
have  been  made,  because  it  was  made.    The  long-con- 
tinued prevalence  of  peace  is  emphatically  stated  as  a 
cause  of  the  decline  of  elot^uence  in  the  anonymous 
'  Dialogue  on  Oratory  '  usually  ascribed  to  Tacitus  : 
Longa  temporitm  quiea  et  contiiinaiu  popidi  otlum  et 
adsidua  senatiis  tranqidllitas.     This  dialogue,  which 
could  not  have  been  published  under  the  despotism 
of  Domitian,  was  probably  written  under  Titus,  a.d. 
79 — 81.     This,  therefore,  is  a  possible  date  for  the 
'  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,'  and  it  may  be  said  at 
once  tliat  there  is  no  internal  evidence  inconsistent 
with  it.     It  might,  indeed,  appear  at  first  sight  that 
the  Treatise  ought  to  be  placed  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  time  of  Cgecilius,  whose  disquisition  on  the  same 
subject  it  proposes  to  supersede.    Csecilius  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  first  century.     But  we 
see  from  the  allusions  made  to  him  by  Quintilian, 
about  A.D.  90,  that  he  had  retained  great  authority 
as  a  ci'itic,  and  might  well  be  thought  worthy  of  a 
reply  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  or  later.     On 
the   other   hand,  the    peaceful   condition  of   affairs 
alluded  to  by  both  authors  endured  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  the  date  of  the  'Dialogue  on 
Oratory,'  and  there  would  be  no  insuperable  ol^jec- 
tion   to  placing  it  at  any  time  within   this   period 
which   we  may  be  able  to  confirm  by  a   probable 
association  with  any  person  or  event.     Before  exa- 
mining whether  there  be  any  such  we  may  remark 
that   its    generally    lofty    tone    renders    it,    in    our 
opinion,  im|)0ssil)le  to   date    it   liefore  the  time  of 
Seneca,  from  which  the  general  tone  of  feeling,  at 
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least  among  tlic  literary  classes,  was  iiiiicli  raised. 
A  different  moral  atmosphere  prevails  tlienceforth 
until  the  death  of  Marcns  Aurelins,  and  we  feel 
instinctively  that  this  treatise  is  a  child  of  the  time. 
It  is  also  to  1)0  observed  that  the  most  eminent 
representatives  of  the  new  morality  were  usually  in 
some  v\'ay  connected  with  Rome,  and  that  this  is 
especially  the  case  Avith  our  author,  whose  essay  is 
addressed  to  a  Roman,  and  who  shows  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Roman  literature  unusual  in  a  Greek. 
Plutarch  had  this  acquaintance,  Imt,  notwithstand- 
ing the  contrary  opinion  of  an  eminent  editor,  the 
evidence  of  style  seems  decidedly  against  the  identi- 
fication of  the  biographer,  who  is,  moreover,  an  indif- 
ferent literary  critic,  with  the  author  of  the  Treatise. 
If  any  piece  of  external  evidence  is  to  be  found,  it 
will  consist  in  the  identification  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  Treatise  is  addressed,  Terentianus.  And 
here,  I  think,  Longimis's  able  translator  and  com- 
mentator. Professor  Rhys  Roberts,  has  rendered 
signal  service.  He  points  out  that,  although  the 
MSS.  are  in  evevj  other  place  unanimous  in  reading 
the  name  of  this  person  Terentianus,  one  of  the  best 
reads  at  the  beginning  Florcnticmus.  As  the  same 
manuscript  has  Terentianus  everywhere  else  where 
the  name  occurs,  the  editors  are  bound  to  reject  this 
various  reading,  as  they  unanimously  do.  Professor 
Rhys  Roberts,  however,  observes  that  the  en-or 
cannot  be  fortuitous,  that  there  nuist  be  some  reason 
why  it  was  committed.  Remembering  that  tlie  oidy 
literar}^  Roman  of  the  name  of  Terentinuus  with 
whom    we    are    acquainted    is    called     Terentiamis 
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MaiiriiH,  he  suggests  that  the  original  reading  may 
linvo  been  Mmirc  Tprrniiane,  that  Manre  may  have 
been  corrupted  into  Flore,  and  that  Flore  and  T even- 
Han  e  may  have  grown  together  into  the  Florentiane 
of  the  MS.  He  does  not  put  this  forward  as  any- 
thing more  tlian  a  conjecture ;  on  the  contrar}^,  he 
scarcely  appears  to  allow  sufficient  weight  to  the 
case  which  lie  has  himself  made  out  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  Terentianus  with  Terentianus  Maurus. 
Xot  only  is  the  supposition  that  Manre  may  origin- 
all  v  have  stood  in  the  MS.  highly  plausil)le,  but  the 
Terentianus  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  a  Latin  man 
of  letters  is  exactly  the  sort  of  person  to  whom  we 
miglit  have  supposed  the  '  Treatise  on  the  Sublime ' 
to  have  heen  inscribed.  He  is  the  author  of  an 
ingenious  and  elegant  poem  on  Latin  metres,  in 
Avhich  every  metre  under  review  is  illustrated  by  verse 
composed  after  its  own  pattern.  He  must  therefore 
have  been  a  literary  expert,  versed  beyond  the 
common  in  metrical  and  granuuatical  studies,  just 
the  kind  of  man  to  whom  our  author's  treatise  would 
be  likely  to  lie  inscribed,  whether  he  be  the  actual 
person  or  not. 

It  would  therefore  be  of  considerable  assistance 
towards  determining  the  period  of  the  author  of  the 
'  Treatise  on  the  Sublime '  if  we  could  fix  that  of 
Terentianus  Maurus,  not  that  we  shall  ever  be  able 
positively  to  identify  the  author's  friend  with  the 
poet,  but,  provided  of  course  that  this  ])eriod  is  uol 
ail  impossible  one  for  the  composition  of  the  Trea- 
tise, we  shall  have  established  a  presumption  Avhich 
may  help  to  incline  the  scale,     (^uite  apart  from  tlie 
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question  of  tlio  Treatise,  the  matter  is  wortliy  of 
investigation  ^\•ith  reference  to  Terentianns  liimself, 
because  I  believe  it  may  be  shown  that  he  is  at 
present  pLaced  too  late.  I  cannot  but  suspect  that 
the  current  belief  that  he  wrote  near  the  end  of  the 
third  century  deterred  Professor  Rhj^  Rol^erts  from 
pressing  his  identity  with  the  friend  of  the  pseudo- 
Longinus  as  strongly  as  he  might  have  done,  for  he 
would  feel  that  in  this  case  such  identity  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  date  which  he  himself  assigned  to 
the  '  Treatise  on  the  Sublime.'  *  I  suppose  I  shall 
not  err  in  asserting  that,  as  a  rule,  the  soundest 
conclusions  respecting  the  date  of  any  Latin  author 
are  to  be  found  in  Teuffel's  '  History  of  Roman 
Literature,'  representing  as  they  generally  do  the 
ripest  fruits  of  critical  investigation.  This  great 
authority  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work  placed 
Terentianus  Maurus  near  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, but  in  later  editions  at  the  end  of  the  second. 
He  had  been  originally  influenced  b}"  the  vicAV  of 
Lachmann  in  his  edition  of  Terentianus  (1836). 
Lachmann  was  always  inclined  to  paradox  in  (pies- 
tions  of  scholarship,  and  in  this  instance  his  view 
partly  rests  upon  a  manifest  error.  Terentianus  men- 
tions Petronius,  and  must  consequently  have  lived 

*  This  passage  is  preserved  as  originally  (lelivered  at  tlio  reciuost 
of  Professor  Rhys  Roberts,  who  has,  however,  pointed  out  tliat  he 
contributed  in  1897  a  paper  on  Longinus  to  the  '  Journal  of  the 
Hellenic  Society,'  in  wliieh  he  stated  most  of  the  arguments  for 
assigning  to  Terentianus  Maurus  a  comparatively  early  date  in  the 
second  century.  The  greater  part  of  this  jiajierwas  emliodied  in  liis 
translati<m  of  Longinus  pul>lislied  in  lS}t}t.  but  the  section  on  Teren- 
tianus was  omitted  from  this,  and  was  imknown  to  tlic  writer  wlien 
his  p:iper  was  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
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after  him.  In  (loterininiDg'  the  date  of  PetroDiiis, 
Lachmann  deferred  to  the  authority  of  Niebuhr,  who, 
on  the  evidence  of  an  inscription,  placed  Petronius 
under  Septimius  Severns.  It  followed  that  Petro- 
nius must  be  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  But  at  the  present  day  no  one  doubts 
that  Petronius  wrote  under  Nero,  or  Domitian  at  the 
latest ;  and  this  argument  to  establish  the  late  date 
of  Terentianus  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  Nor  does 
there  seem  to  be  any  conclusive  reason  for  placing  him 
very  late  in  the  second  century.  Terentianus  quotes 
an  elegant  poet  named  Septimius  Serenus,  who  wrote 
poems  on  country  life  in  peculiar  metres  of  his  own 
invention.  Lachmann  and  Teuffel,  in  his  early 
editions,  have  placed  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  ^^^hy  r  The  fragments  we  have  of  him 
are  much  too  few  and  brief  to  afford  any  internal 
evidence,  and  the  solitary  piece  of  external  evidence 
we  possess,  though  too  problematic  to  allow  of  any 
great  stress  being  placed  upon  it,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
makes  the  other  way.  One  of  the  minor  poems  of 
Statins  ('  Silv^,'  iv,  v)  is  addressed  to  an  orator  and 
poet,  distinguished  by  his  love  of  country  life,  called 
in  tlic  manuscripts  Septimius  Scvervs,  but  if  the 
probable  emendation  Serevn.'^  be  admitted,  tlie  poet 
Serenus  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  There 
are  difficulties  both  ways :  on  the  one  hand,  the 
person  celebrated  by  Statins  certainly  came  from 
Leptis,  the  native  city  of  the  Emperor  Severus ;  on 
the  other,  if  he  were  related  to  Severus,  it  is  strange 
that  he  should  not  be  mentioned  by  Severus's  bio- 
grapher in   the  Augustan   History,  who   is   fidl  of 
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Family  particulars.  AVlietlier,  however,  we  can  obtain 
a  positive  date  for  Serenns  or  not,  there  seems  no 
reason  for  placing  him,  or  conseqnently  Terentianus 
in  so  far  as  the  hatter's  mention  of  him  is  concerned, 
at  any  considerable  interval  after  Domitian.  Bnt 
there  is  a  nearer  clue  to  the  date  of  Terentianus. 
He  speaks  of  the  Faliscan  verses  of  a  poet  whom  he 
does  not  name  in  a  way  wdiich  seems  to  indicate  that 
they  were  written  near  his  time.  In  all  probability 
this  poet  is  to  be  identified  with  Annianus,  who  is 
frequently  referred  to  elsewhere  as  the  author  of 
similar  compositions,  and  for  whose  date  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Aulus  Grellius,  who  says  that  he  had 
l)een  accustomed  to  visit  Annianus  in  his  younger 
days.  The  '  Noctes  Atticfe  '  of  Gellius,  where  this 
statement  is  made,  appear  from  internal  evidence  to 
have  been  w^ritten  about  a.d.  170.  He  was  probably 
1)orn  about  120,  and  might  have  visited  Annianus 
somewhere  about  140  a.d.  If,  therefore,  Terentia- 
nus is  speaking,  as  he  appears  to  be  speaking,  of 
Annianus  as  a  comparatively  recent  poet,  he  might 
very  well  be  writing  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  Before  considering  the  bearing 
which  this  may  have  upon  the  date  of  the  pseudo- 
Longinus,  we  must  advert  to  the  circumstance  that 
Terentianus  speaks  of  himself  as  an  elderly  man 
with  grown-up  children.  The  reading  i'£ni'/n,  in  the 
'Treatise  on  the  Sublime,'  is  disputed,  though  I'ro- 
fessor  Rhys  Roberts  is  probably  right  in  maintaining 
it.  Apart,  however,  from  any  particular  passage, 
the  inference  from  the  general  tenor  is  irresiatil)le 
that  the   person   addressed  was  younger   than   the 
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writer,  wlio  appears  rather  in  tlie  light  of  an  iii- 
strnctor  than  of  an  eqnal  laying  his  views  liefore  a 
friend.  With  the  data  which  we  ah-eady  possess  for 
the  probable  period  of  the  composition  of  Terentia- 
nns's  poem,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that,  if  he  is 
the  Terentianus  of  the  '  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,' 
this  would  reach  him  towards  the  end  of  Trajan's 
reign  or  in  the  early  days  of  Hadrian. 

The  one  point  which  may  be  considered  absolutely 
certain  respecting  the  date  of  the  '  Treatise  on  the 
Sublime '  is  that  it  was  written  after  and  during  a 
long   period    of    profound    peace,   which,   with    the 
luxury  it  encouraged,  was  deemed  by  the  thinkers 
of  the  time  to  be  one  of  the  two  causes  responsible 
for  the  admitted  decay  of  eloquence.   The  other  cause 
was  the  loss  of  political  liberty.     Both  these  causes 
were  recognised  as  in  operation  under  the  Flavian 
dynasty,  as  we  know  from  the  '  Dialogue  on  Ora- 
tory ' ;  both  were  still  operating  in  the  latter  days 
of  Trajan,  the  period  when  the  author  is  most  likely 
to  have  been   in   communication   with   Terentianus 
Maurus,   supposing   this   author  to  have    been   the 
Terentianus   addressed  by   him.     Apart   from    this 
certainly   dubious    identification,    there    is    l)ut   one 
reason  for  preferring  the  later  date  to  the  earlier; 
but  it  is  one  of  weight.     Could  the  censure  of  des- 
potic   government   as    the    enemy   of    greatness    in 
hterature   have    been    safely    expressed    under   the 
Flavian  dynasty?     Certainly  not  under   Domitian, 
who  put   Hermogenes,   the  historian,   to   death  on 
account  of  certain  expressions  in  his  history  ;  and 
probably  not  even  under  Vespasian.      This  difficidty 
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has  been  so  iiiueli  felt  that  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  Treatise  was  circulated  privately,  Ijut  this  im- 
plies that  the  author  knew  his  danger,  and  he  would 
hardly  have  virtually  suppressed  his  treatise  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  expressions  not  material  to  his  main 
argument.  Under  Trajan  or  Hadrian  the  book 
might  have  been  circulated  without  risk,  and  this  is 
a  strong  reason  for  attributing  the  Treatise  to  their 
period.  It  may  be  added  that,  although  the  general 
style  and  manner  seem  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
Plutarch's  having  been  the  author,  the  vocabulary 
and  the  general  spirit  of  both  authors  appear  to 
indicate  that  they  wrote  much  at  the  same  time. 
Plutarch's  works  were  chiefly  written  imder  Trajan. 
It  also  deserves  notice  that  Tacitus,  returning  in  the 
days  of  Trajan  to  the  subject  of  literary  degeneracy 
Avhich  he  had  touched  in  the  Dialogue,  expresses 
himself  with  even  more  energy :  "  Postquam  bella- 
tum  apud  Actium,  atque  omnem  potestatem  ad  unum 
conferri  pacis  interfuit,  magna  ilia  ingenia  cessere." 
The  age  of  Trajan,  therefore,  is  quite  as  likely  a 
period  for  the  utterance  of  Longinus's  complaint  as 
the  first  century. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  we  nuist  look  for  the 
author  of  the  Treatise  in  some  man  of  considerable 
distinction  in  the  time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  I 
lay  stress  upon  the  point  of  distinction,  because, 
when  it  is  once  admitted  that  he  can  be  neither  of 
the  two  eminent  men  to  whom  the  work  is  attributed 
in  the  MSS.,  Longinus  and  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  we  feel  instinctively  draAv^n  to  attribute  it  to 
some  one  entirely  obscure.      Upon  examination  we 
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must  allow  that  this  cannot  1)c  the  case.  It  is  indeed 
quite  possible  that  the  name  of  the  author  may  have 
perished  from  modern  knowledge,  but  it  must  clearly 
have  been  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries. 
The  bold,  confident  tone  prevalent  throughout  be- 
speaks a  man  accustomed  to  lay  down  the  law  either 
as  teacher  or  as  orator,  or  both.  He  must  have  had 
considerable  experience  as  a  rhetorician  or  as  a 
writer  on  rhetoric,  or  in  both  capacities,  and  have 
felt  himself  on  a  level  with  the  best  minds  of  his 
age.  We  further  learn  from  him  that  this  treatise 
is  by  no  means  his  only  composition.  He  tells  us 
that  he  has  written  a  critical  essay  on  Xenophon, 
and  two  books  on  the  orderly  and  harmonious 
arrangement  of  woi'ds,  a  subject  all-important  to 
a  Greek  orator.  He  also  says  that  he  had  intended 
to  write  a  treatise  upon  the  Passions,  but  seems  to 
intimate  that  he  will  make  this  a  portion  of  his 
'Essay  on  the  Sublime,'  the  latter  part  of  which  is 
wanting.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  written 
at  least  four  separate  books,  one  of  which  we  know 
to  be  of  the  very  highest  merit,  while  the  others,  so 
far  as  compatible  with  the  less  interesting  character 
of  the  subjects,  were  probably  not  inferior ;  noi'  is  it 
likely  that  these  sunnned  up  the  entire  literary 
activity  of  so  superior  a  mind.  He  must  therefore 
have  held  a  distinguished  place  among  contem})orary 
authors  in  his  department,  and  it  is  possible  tliat 
unsuspected  quotations  from  or  allusions  to  him  yet 
lurk  in  some  ancient  scholiast  or  grammarian.  It  is 
worth  observing  that  no  books  on  the  subjects  lie 
mentions   having  treated  are  mentioned  among  the 
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lost  writings  of  Loiigiiiiis,  for,  although  a  treatise  on 
the  arrangement  of  words  is  attributed  to  the  latter, 
it  is  merely  on  the  strength  of  this  passage  in  the 
'  Treatise  on  the  Sublime.'  There  is  a  work  on  this 
subject  among  the  extant  writings  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  but  we  have  seen  that  his  authorship 
of  the  '  Treatise  on  the^ublime '  is  highly  imj^robable. 
We  must  cordially  echo  the  conclusions  and  aspira- 
tions of  Professor  Rhys  Roberts.  "  While,"  he  says, 
"it  is  good  science  to  refuse  to  hazard  any  conjec- 
ture which  our  information  does  not  warrant,  it  is 
good  science  also  to  decline  to  follow  some  critics  in 
abandoning  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  a  solution  of  this 
knotty  problem.  Let  us  rather  recognise  that  we 
are  confronted  with  one  of  those  stimulating  and 
fruitful  uncertainties  which  classical  research  so 
often  presents  to  its  votaries — uncertainties  which 
are  stimulating  because  there  is  some  possibility  of 
removing  them,  and  fruitful  because  in  any  case 
they  lead  to  the  more  thorough  investigation  of  the 
obscurer  byways  of  history  and  literature."  Professor 
Rhys  Roberts  proceeds  to  mention  as  the  best  hope 
we  have  of  solving  the  problems  presented  by  this 
Treatise  the  recovery  of  a  more  perfect  manuscript. 
The  lacunas  in  the  MSS.  which  we  possess  amount 
to  al)out  a  third  of  the  book,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  some  allusion  decisive  as  to  date  or 
authorship  might  be  found  in  the  chapters  now 
missino-.  So  much  has  of  late  been  effected  in  tlu' 
recovery  of  ancient  MSS.  from  Egyptian  ruins  that 
this  hope  no  longer  appears  so  chimerical  as  it 
might  have  done  a  few  years  ago.     A  mere  frag- 
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inent  might  elucidate  the  date  by  the  character  of 
the  handwriting. 

If  any  proof  of  the  authorship  should  be  gained 
from  the  discovery  of  the  missing  portion  of  the 
Treatise,  it  will  probably  come  in  the  shape  of  an 
allusion  b)'  the  author  to  some  work  by  him  or  some 
circumstance  in  his  ow^i  life  allowing  of  his  iden- 
tification with  some  distinguished  man.  If,  for 
example,  he  should  claim  as  his  own  any  undouljted 
work  of  Plutarch,  we  should  have  to  put  aside  all 
the  arguments  against  Plutarch,  convincing  as  these 
appear  at  present,  and  admit  the  '  Treatise  on  the 
Sublime '  to  be  his  work.  Only  one  such  identifica- 
tion has  been  attemjited  hitherto.  The  eminent 
scholar  Christ  has  pointed  out  that  a  treatise  on 
the  arrangement  of  words,  and  also  a  commentary 
on  Xenophon,  are  enumerated  among  the  lost  works 
of  Theon,  a  rhetorician  of  Alexandria.  The  coinci- 
dence is  certainly  remarkable,  and  would  be  entitled 
to  much  attention  if  Theon  had  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  first  or  in  the  second  century.  But  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  this  Theon,  who  quotes  no 
writer  later  than  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  to  have 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  centur}^  and 
the  neat  manual  of  rhetoric  he  has  left  us  is  quite 
unlike  the  '  Treatise  on  the  Sublime.' 

Another  possible  clue  may  be  suggested.  A¥lien 
we  find  the  names  both  of  Dionysius  and  of  Longi- 
nus  prefixed  to  a  treatise  which  cannot  be  the  work 
of  either,  we  are  almost  necessitated  to  suppose  that 
the  ancient  cop3nsts,  struck  with  the  great  merit  of 
the   work   and  not  knowing  from  whom  it  came. 
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attributed  it  conjccturally  to  the  most  eminent  writer 
on  rhetoric  witli  wliom  the)M\"ere  acquainted.*  Sucli 
is  the  general  hehef,  and  it  is  probably  correct. 
But  it  is  just  possil)le  that  the  Dionysins  of  the  title 
does  not  denote  Dionysins  of  Ilalicarnassus,  Init  that 
the  book  was  really  the  production  of  some  other 
Dionysius,  and  came  to  be  attributed  to  Longinus 
in  consequence  of  his  pr^enomen  being,  or  being- 
supposed  to  have  been,  Dionysius  also.  The  copyist 
who  w^rote  "  of  Dionysius  or  Longinus "  on  his 
manuscript  may  w^ell  have  intended  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  but  this  w^ould  not  prove  that  the 
Treatise  may  not  have  been  the  w^ork  of  some  other 
person  of  the  name,  which  w^as  a  very  common  one. 
If  this  Avere  so,  and  our  conjectures  respecting  the 
date  of  the  Treatise  are  well  founded,  there  is  Imt 
one  Dionysius  of  that  period  at  present  known  to  us 
to  whom  it  could  be  attributed,  the  eminent  rheto- 
rician Dionysius  of  Miletns.  Any  attempt  at  an 
absolute  identification  would  be  hazardous ;  we  can 
only  say  that  the  few  characteristics  of  Dionysins 
of  Miletus  presented  by  Philostratus  agree  well  with 
those  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  belonged  to  the 
author  of  our  Treatise.  Hew^as,weare  told, studious 
of  brevity,  and,  as  our  author  certainly  would  have 
done,  discouraged  the  cloying  sweetness  of  the  rhe- 
toricians of  his  day,  whom  he  admonished  that  honey 
should  1)0  administered  with  the  finger,  not  with  the 
whole  hand.     He   appears  to  have  been   a   man   of 

*  It  is  woi'th  veniarkiny  that  Eunapiiis.  in  his  life  of  Povpliyj-y. 
wTitten  about  the  bcyinninj,'  of  the  fiftli  century,  names  Dionysius 
of  Halicaraassus  and  Longinns  together  as  tho  two  most  distin- 
guished Greek  critics. 
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great  dignity  and  antliority,  and  also  of  great 
modesty  and  temperance,  and  mnst  have  had  some 
talent  for  administration,  as  Hadrian  entrnsted  him 
with  a  government, — where  is  not  stated,  except  that 
it  was  over  "  citizens  of  no  mean  city."  Hadrian 
also  pnt  him  on  the  list  of  those  entitled  to  pnblic 
entertainment  at  the  Alexandrian  Mnsenm,  which 
would  seem  to  argne  some  previous  connection  with 
the  city.  Professor  Rhys  Roberts  has  pointed  out 
that  our  author  seems  to  have  some  special  points 
of  contact  with  Alexandria.  Dionysius  had  been  a 
pupil  of  the  eminent  rhetorician  Isf^us,  and  his 
flourishing  period  may  be  roughly  stated  as  the  first 
third-part  of  the  second  century.  He  was  a  native 
of  Lesbos,  a  circumstance  which,  if  he  were  really 
the  author  of  the  '  Treatise  on  the  Sul)lime,'  would 
lend  point  to  his  quotation  of  the  ode  of  Sappho's, 
for  the  preservation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
this  writer.  These  indications  are  exceedingly  slight, 
Init  it  may  be  said  with  some  confidence  that  if  the 
name  of  the  author  of  our  Treatise  was  Dionysius, 
and  if  he  was  neither  Dionysius  Longinus  nor  Dio- 
nysius of  Halicarnassus,  no  person  of  the  name 
hitherto  known  to  us  has  so  strong  a  claim  as 
Dionysius  of  Miletus.* 

We  may  sum  up  our  general  conclusions  as 
follows : — That  the  author  of  the  Treatise  lived  in 
an  age  of  peace,  which  when  he  wrote  had  continued 
long  and  gave  promise  of  indefinite  continuance  in 

*  Tlio  claim  of  Dionysius  of  Miletns  was  advocated  hj  Professor 
Sclioell.  in  liis  History  of  Greek  literature.  pul)lislied  in  Paris  in  181 '5. 
but  he  assigns  no  reasons. 
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the  future.  That  this  peace  had  been  productive  of 
wealth,  which  had  in  its  turn  developed  luxury  and 
extravagance.  That  the  Roman  world  had  so  long- 
been  deprived  of  liberty  that  this  deprivation  and 
its  consequences  admitted  of  discussion  as  academical 
questions.  That  legacy  hunting  was  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  times.  That  these  circumstances,  as 
well  as  the  absence  of  allusions  to  writers  later  than 
the  first  century,  are  inconsistent  with  the  period  of 
Dionysius  Longinus,  the  minister  of  Zenobia,  whose 
authorship  would  otherwise  have  been  most  probable. 
That  they  accord  best  with  the  state  of  the  world 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  That  if  the  Terentianus 
addressed  by  the  author  can  be  identified  with 
Terentianus  Maurus,  the  treatise  may  be  referred 
with  some  confidence  to  the  second  decade  of  the 
second  century,  a  date  probable  on  other  grounds. 
That  the  writer  was  an  active  man  of  letters  in  his 
day,  and  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  some 
person  already  known  to  us  by  name.  That  the 
possibility  of  his  having  been  Dionysius  of  Miletus  is 
not  entirely  unworthy  of  consideration. 

This  is  all  that  I  can  find  to  say  upon  the  main 
subject  of  my  paper,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  to 
deal  with  Longinus  in  his  character  as  critic.  I  will 
only  observe  that  he  has  great  significance  for  our 
own  day,  and  that  Matthew  Arnold  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  much  indebted  to  him.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  very  subordinate,  but  of  interest, 
upon  which  I  may  add  a  few  words.  Longinus 
cites  as  an  instance  of  descriptive  poetry  whose 
picturesqueness    amounts    to    sul)hmity,    Phiripi(k»s' 
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description  of  tlic  Sun  guiding  and  connsolling 
Phaetlion  after  lie  lias  entrusted  the  reins  of  his 
own  chariot  to  his  hands.  Euripides  says,  as 
rendered  in  ]\rr.  Way's  version,  contrilmted  to  Pro- 
fessor Rh^'s  Roberts's  translation  of  Longinus  : — 

"  Hard  after  ou  a  fiery  star  liis  sire 
Rode,  counselling  his  son — Ho,  thither  drive  ! 
Hither  thy  car  turn,  hither  !  " 

The  word  which  Mr.  Way  has  translated  "  fiery 
star "  is,  in  the  original  MSS.  of  Longinus,  "  of 
Sirius,"  the  dog-star.  Literally,  "  The  father  rode 
behind,  haying  ascended  the  back  of  Sirius."  But 
many  of  the  editors  of  Longinus,  and  all  the  editors 
of    Euripides,    liaye    adopted    the    emendation    of 

atipmov     instead     of     Etiotoi'.        'Sinpaiog    ''nrirog    is     the 

outer  horse  on  either  side ;  so  that  if  the  Sun 
mounted  him,  he  would  be  riding  in  front  of  the 
driyer,  Phaetlion.  Mr.  AVay,  in  a  letter  to  Professor 
Rhys  Roberts,  protests  against  this  emendation, 
wdiich,  as  he  points  out,  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  poet's  express  statement  that  the  Sun  rode 
behind  Phaetlion  {67na6e).  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  in  his  support.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
learned  men  who  liaye  adopted  the  emendation, 
an^aiov,  liaye  formed  no  clear  picture  of  the 
situation  in  their  minds.  The  poet's  idea  eyidently 
is  that  the  Sun,  riding  behind  and  slightly  aboye 
Phaetlion,  is  able  to  take  a  comprehensiye  yiew  all 
around,  and  see  things  which  might  well  escape 
Phaethon's  attention,  occupied  as  he  is  witli  tlie 
management  of  "  his  snorting  four."  He  is  there- 
fore coutiiuiallv  callino"  out  to  his  son  from  l)ehind 
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and  directing  liim  to  go  this  way  or  that.  Nothing 
conhl  l:»e  more  spirited.  But  imagine  the  Sun  seated 
upon  a  horse  in  front  of  the  car,  "  his  own  postillion," 
as  Mr.  Peacock  says,  and  he  is  evidently  unable  to 
give  his  son  any  clear  directions,  except  by  turning 
round  in  the  most  undignified  manner.  Is  it  not 
further  manifest  that  unless  he  is  able  to  control  all 
four  horses,  and  not  one  only,  he  must  himself  be 
involved  in  Phaethon's  catastrophe  ;  and  that  if  he 
can  control  them  the  catastrophe  will  not  happen  at 
all  ?  As  observed  by  the  late  Thomas  Love  Peacock, 
in  his  restoration  of  the  Phaethon  in  his  "  Horas 
Dramatical,"  "  he  had  indisputably  abandoned  the 
guidance  of  the  chariot  wholly  and  exclusively  to 
Phaethon."  Mr.  Peacock's  remarks  are  exceedingly 
to  the  point,  but  he  has  somewhat  injured  his  own  case 
by  proposing  the  unnecessary  emendation,  a-  J  to 
for  vMTd.  His  idea  seems  to  have  been  that 
Sirius  ought  himself  to  be  riding  in  a  chariot,  which 
the  Sun  would  enter ;  but,  as  Mr.  Way  remarks, 
"  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  Sirius  being  repre- 
sented as  a  single  horse."  The  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  Sirius  is  evident : — There  is  a  time 
in  the  year  when  Sirius  rises  with  the  Sun,  and 
"  their  horses  run  side  by  side  along  the  circle  of  the 
sk}^"  The  conception  of  Sirius  thus  affording  a 
steed  for  the  Sun  when  he  has  temporarily  yielded 
up  his  own  is  a  fine  one,  and  the  spirit  and 
picturesqueness  of  the  passage,  which  the  unlucky 
emendation,  asipniov,  would  entirely  destroy,  amply 
merit  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  tliciii  l)y 
Lonirinus. 
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ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 

Appjl  29th,  1903. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Right  Hex. 
THE  Eael  of  Halsbuiiy,  Lobd  High  Chan- 
CELLO]?,  Dr.  Phene,  Vice-President,  took  the 
Chair. 

The  Notice  convening  the  Meeting  was  read 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Minutes  of  the  Anni- 
versary Meeting  of  1902  were  read  and  signed. 
The  following  was  presented  as  the — 

REPORT   OF   THE    COUNCIL. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture have  the  honour  to  report  that  since  the 
last  Anniversary  Meeting,  held  on  April  2ord, 


1902,  there  have  been  the  following  changes  in, 
and  additions  to,  the  number  of  Fellows  of  the 
Society. 

They  have  to  announce  the  loss  by  death  or 
other  causes  of — 

H.  C.  Leigh  Beknett,  Esq. 
B.  X.  DuTT,  Esq. 
Miss  Kenealy. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Lardce. 
Chas.  Godfrey  Leland,  Esq. 
J.  Y.  W.  MacAlister,  Esq. 
H.  A.  Needham,  Esq. 
Dr.  G.  a.  Tucker. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  much  pleasure 
in  announcing  the  election,  as  Honorary  Fellows, 
of— 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  F.R.S. 

The  Rev.  S.  Barhstg-Gould,  M.A. 

S.  R.  Crockett,  Esq. 

Professor  E.  Duwden,  M.A. 

George  MacDonald,  Esq.,  LL.D. 


And  as  Ordinary  Fellows — 

Dr.  C.  VV".  Boxwood. 

W.  A.  BowEN,  Esq.,  LL.B. 

Miss  Violet  Defries. 

W.  C.  Devereux,  Esq. 

L.  J.  H.  Dickinson,  Esq. 

Dr.  R.  Gtarnett,  C.B. 

M.  A.  Gerothwohl,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  Gowing. 

Miss  Emily  Hughes. 

Galloway  Kyle,  Esq. 

J.  J.  Lane,  Esq. 

John  Smedley  Norton,  Esq. 

Thos.  B.  Tilley,  Esq.,  B.Litt. 

Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  M.A.,  Hon.  F.R.S.L., 
author  of  Hans  Breitmann's  ballads,  died  this 
year  at  Florence  on  the  20tli  March  in  his 
seventy-ninth  year.  He  was  a  student  and 
writer  of  immense  energy  and  industry,  and 
published  over  twenty  original  works,  and 
contributed  papers  to  literary  societies,  and  to 
Oriental,  social  science,  and  folk-lore  congresses. 


He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Princetown, 
Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  Paris.  He  was  an 
original  member  of  the  Rabelais  Clul)  and  of 
the  Hungarian  Folk-lore  Society,  and  was 
President  of  the  Gipsj-lore  Society.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  American  Bar,  but  only  prac- 
tised law  for  three  or  four  years,  the  greater 
part  of  his  long  life  being  devoted  to  journalism, 
literature,  folk-lore,  and  art.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  revolution  in  France  in  1848,  and  in 
the  American  Civil  War  in  1864.  During  his 
visits  to  London  he  attended  meetino-s  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and  on  June  23rd, 
188G,  he  read  a  paper  on  The  Legends  of  tlw 
Algonqmn  Indians;  and  on  July  ()th,  1887, 
another  on  the  Literary  Training  of  fJc  Memory 
and  of  flic  Eye. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Tucker,  who  died  in  November 
last  year,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society 
in  1883,  and  served  on  the  Council  from  1890 
to    1900.      He    will    be    remembered   for   his 


researches  into  the  causes  of  lunacy,  and  for 
his  exhaustive  reports  to  the  Government  of 
New  South  Wales^  on  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  and  the  administration  of  asyhims 
throuo^hout  Australasia,  North  America,  and 
Europe.  In  the  course  of  these  labours  he 
travelled  140,000  miles,  and  personally  in- 
spected 400  institutions. 

The  Balance-sheet  for  1902,  showing  the 
financial  state  of  the  Society,  after  being 
laid  on  the  table  for  the  information  of  the 
Fellows,  is  printed  with  this  Report  as  follows  : 
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The  following  Papers  liave  been  read  Ijefore 
the  Society  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  : 

I.  April  2:3rd,  1902.  E.  AY.  Brabrook,  Esq., 
C.B.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper 
on  TliP  Fools,  Jesters,  and  Comic  Characters  in 
Shal-sjjeare,  by  Samuel  Davey,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L. 

II.  May  28th,  1902.  Dr.  Phene,  F.S.A., 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper  on 
Literarij  Forgeries  of  the  Eighteenth  Centnri/,  by 
Wm.  Bolton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L. 

III.  June  18th,  1902.  James  Curtis,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper 
on  Pageantrij  and  Art,  by  Philip  H.  Newman, 
Esq.,  R.B.A.,  F.R.S.L. 

IV.  July  9th,  1902.  J.  Henniker  Heaton, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A 
Paper  on  Literature  and  Politics:  the  Accession 
of  Sultan  Mahomet  III ;  a  Literary  Puzzle,  by 
Thi:  Rev.  H.  G.  Rosedale,  D.D.,  F.R.S.L. 

V.  November  26th,  1902.  E.  Gilbert  High- 
ton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Member  of  Council,  in  the 
chair.  A  Paper  on  Gil  Vicente,  by  Dr.  W.  E.  A. 
Axon,  F.R.S.L.;  also  a  Paper  on  Dante  Gahriel 
Bossetti,  by  Mes.  Aylmku  Gowing,  F.R.S.L. 

VI.  January  2Stli,  1903.     Dr.  Phene,  F.S.A., 
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Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper  on  Tree 
avid  Pillar  Worship,  by  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Dukin- 
EiELi)  AsTLEY,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L. 

VII.  February  25th,  1903.  E.  AY.  Brabrook, 
Esq.,  C.B,,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A 
Paper  on  Tennyson's  "Lover  s  Tale:''  its  Orvjinal 
and  Analogues,  by  Dr..  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  F.R.S.L. 

VIII.  March  25th,  1903.  James  Curtis, 
Esq.,  F.8.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A 
Paper  on  8.  T.  Coleridge  as  a  Lake  Poet,  by 
Ernest  Hartley  Coleridcik,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Hon. 
F.R.S.L. 

The  Secretary,  acting  also  as  Librarian 
R.S.L.,  has  drawn  up  the  following  report 
of  donations  to  the  Library  of  the  Society  since 
the  last  Anniversary.  These  are  classified 
under  the  several  headings  of  Governments  or 
Societies,  Home,  Colonial,  and  Foreign ;  Public 
Institutions,  and  Individual  Donors. 

Societies  and  Pcblic  Institutions. 

Home. 
Anthropological  Institute. — Journal  to  date. 
East  India  Association. — Journal  to  date. 
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Guildhall,  ^er  Town  Clerk. — Calendar  of  Letter- 
books  of  the  City  of  London.  Letter-book  D. 
Edited  by  Reginald  R.  Sliarpe,  D.C.L. 

Manchester  Geographical  Society. — Journal  to  date. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute.  —  Proceedings,  A^ol. 
XXXIII.     8°. 

Royal  Dublin  Society. — Proceedings  and  Trans- 
actions. 

Royal  Geographical  Society. — Geographical  Journal 
to  date. 

Royal  Institution  op  Great  Britain. — Proceedings 
and  List  of  Members. 

Royal  Irish  Academy. — Transactions  and  Proceedings 
to  date. 

Royal  Society  op  Edinburgh. — Transactions  and  Pro- 
ceedings to  date. 

Society  op  Antiquaries  of  London. — Proceedings  to 
date. 

Archaeologia.     A'ol.  LVIII,  Part  i. 

Society  op  Biblical  Archaeology. — Proceedings  to 
date. 

The  Peavterers'  Company. — The  History  of  the  Wor- 
shipful Company  of  Pewterers  of  the  City  of 
London.  By  Charles  Welch,  F.S.A.  2  vols.,  8°. 
London,  1902. 

University  College,  London. — Calendar. 
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Governments. 

Colonial. 

New  Zealand. — From  the  Registrar-General.      New 

Zealand  Official  Year  Book,  1902. 
Statistics    of    the    Colony    of   New    Zealand, 


1900. 
—  Census  of  New  Zealand,  1901, 


Feom   the   Agent-General. — The  Seven  Colonies  of 
Australasia,  1901-2.     By  T.  A.  Coghlan. 

Year  Book  of  New  South  Wales,  1903. 

Picturesque   New    South   Wales.     By  T.  A. 

Coghlan. 

Societies  and  Public  Institutions. 

Colonial. 

Canada,  Dominion  of. — Royal  Society  of  Canada. — 
Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Second  Series, 
Vol.  VI.     Ottawa. 

Geological  Survey,  Annual    Report,  General 

Index,  1900. 

Africa. — British  South  Africa  Co.— Reports  on  the 
Administration  of  Rhodesia,  1900 — 1902.  Appen- 
dix to  ditto. 
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Australia. — Eoyal  kSociETY  op  New  South  Wales. — 
Journal  and  Proceedings. 

Malta. —  Maltese  Geographical  Society. — Report 
and  Eules,  1902. 

New  Zealand. — New  Zealand  Institute. — Transac- 
tions and  Proceedings.  From  Sir  James  Hector, 
Director  Colonial  Museum  of  New  Zealand. 

Tasmania. — Handbook  of  Tasmania.  From  tlie  Agent- 
General. 

Foreign. 

Belgium. — Societe  des  Bollandistes. — Analecta  Bol- 
landiana. 

Denmark. — Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries, 
Copenhagen. — NordisJie  Fortidsminder. 

Italy. — Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Turin. — Atti, 
continued  to  date.  Meteorological  Ohservations, 
1902-3.     Memorie,  Vol.  LII. 

Italy.— Royal  Lombard  Institute,  Milan. — Rendi- 
conti,  8°.  Ser.  ii  continued  to  date.  General 
Index,  1889—1900. 

Russia. — Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Peters- 
burg.— Bidletins. 
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The  Society  has  received  the  following  from 

individual  donors : 

Adlard  &  Son,  Messrs. — PaUxjontograpliical  Society, 
Vols.  LV  and  LVI. 

Anon. — A  la  memoii-e  de  Fran9ois  Cliabas. 

Baker,  Chas.  E.,  F.R.^.h.,  Author.— Local  Education. 
London,  1903. 

CoKBETT,  Eev.  F.  St.  John,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  Author.— 
A  Thousand  Things  to  say  in  Sermons. 

FoBSHAw,  De.  Chas.  F.,  F.E.S.L.,  Editor.— Odes  on 
the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  the  Seventh. 

Gerothwohl,  Maurice  A.,  F.R.S.L.,  Editor. — Le  Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme. 

Emile  Sigogne. 

HiGGiNS,  Mrs.  Napier,  F.R.S.L.,  Author.— The  Ber- 
nards of  Abington  and  Nether  Winchendon. 
2  vols.,  8°.     London,  1903. 

Hubert,  James,  Author. — Monimenta. 

KiDD,  W.,  Author. — The  Dundee  Market  Ciosses  and 
Tolbooths. 

Mifflin,  Lloyd,  Author. —  At  the  Gates  of  Song. 
London,  1901. 

MuLLiCK,  Promatha  Nath.,  Author. — History  of  the 
Vaisyas  of  Bengal.     1  vol.,  Calcutta,  1902. 

RosEDALE,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  G.,  F.R.S.L.,  A^dhor.—The 
Growth  of  Religious  Ideals.    1  vol.,  London,  1902. 
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Russell,  Edmund,  Author. — The  Arts  of  India.  Cal- 
cutta, 1901. 

Stanley,  Mabel  F.,  F.R.S.L.,  Author. — A  Manual  for 
Assistants'  Examination,  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

Watson,  Edward  J.,  F.R.S.L.,  Editor. — Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  taken  at  Bristol,  a.d.  1221. 

Welckek,  Adair,  Author. — A  Dream  of  Realms 
beyond  us. 

WoRSFOLD,  T.  Cato,  F.R.S.L.,  Author. — Staple  Inn 
and  its  Stor}-.     London,  1903. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the 
respective  Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the 
following  Journals  for  presentation  copies : — 
The  Afhenaeum  and  the  Edinburgh  Beview  to 
date. 


The  subscription  has  been  continued  to  the 
New  English  Dictionary. 


The  following  resolutions  were  agreed  to  by 
the  meeting : 

That  the  entrance  fee  he  re-imposed. 

That  the  amount  payable  henceforward  for  life- 
composition  be  thirty  guineas. 
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The  list  of  names  recommended  by  the  out- 
going Council  as  the  Officers  and  Council  for 
1903-4  haying  been  submitted  to  ballot,  the 
scrutineers,  Dr.  T.  C.  Woodman  and  the  Rey. 
Dr.  Wm.  C.  Minifie,  reported  that  the  House 
List  ■\yas  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting. 
The  list  will  be  found  cutfc,  on  the  leaf  facing 
the  commencement  of  the  Report. 
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FELLOWS   OF   THE    SOCIETY. 


The  sign  f  imlicates  an  Honorary  Fellow,     c  =•  a  Compounder. 


Year  of 
election. 

1894.  tHER  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Albany. 

1901.  Marcus    Anslow    Alabone,    Esq.,   L.E.C.P.E., 

L.E.C.S.E.,   L.F.P.S.,     F.E.M.S.,    20,    Lower 

Seymour  Street,  Portinan  Square,  W. 
1899.     Robert  Vickery  Allen,  Esq.,  Guildeu  Morden, 

Royston,  Hertfordshire. 
1878.  cPercy  Willoughby  Ajies,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

Secretary  aud  Librarian,  20,  Hauover   Square, 

W. 
1861.  cThe  Right  Hon.  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney, 

F.S.A.,    Vice-President,   8,    Grosvenor   Square, 

W. ;  Didlington  Hall,  Brandon,  Norfolk  ;  aud 

Atlienseum  Club. 

1902.  Rev.  Hugh    John    Dukinpield    Astley,  M.A., 

Council,  East  Rudham  Vicarage,  King's  Lynn, 
Norfolk.     (Hon.  Edit.  Sec,  B.A.A.) 

1903.  fTHE  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 

F.R.S.,   6,    St.   James's    Square,    S.W. ;    High 
Elms,  Down,  Kent ;  and  AtLeua;uni  Cluh. 
1868.     William    E.    A.   Axon,    Esq.,    LL.D.,  6,    Cecil 
Street,  Greenheys,  Manchester. 
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Year  of 
election. 

1901.     Eev.   Albeet   Bage,  Hon.  Ph.D.,  28,  Birldands 

Koad,  Shipley,  Yorks. 
1901.     Hekry   Bellyse    Baildon,  Esq.,   M.A.,   Ph.D., 

F.E.S.E.,  University  College,  Dundee. 
1899.     Chaeles  E.  Bakee,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Park  Hill  Lodge, 

Shortlauds,  Kent. 

1901.  N.    Balsubramantan,    Esq.,    M.A.,     M.Pi.A.S., 

Pui"asaoaliam,  Madfas. 
1903.  fEEv.  S.  Baeing-Gould,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Eector  Lew- 

Trenchard,  Lew-Trenchard  House,  N.  Devon. 
1872.     Eev.  Feederick  A.  Billing,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

7,  St.  Donatt's  Eoad,  Lewisham  High  Eoad,  S.E. 
1899.     Feank  M.  Bladen,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law, 

Public  Library,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
1869.  cSiR   Feancis    Geoege    Manningham    Boileau, 

Bt.,  F.S.A.,  Ketteriugham  Park,  AVymondham, 

Norfolk. 
1898.     William  Bolton,  Esq.,  Council,  36,  Elgin  Eoad, 

Addiscombe,  Croydou. 

1902.  Heebeet  Llewellyn  Booth,  Esq.,  Pretoria. 
1902.     De.  C.  W.  Botwood,  Micklegate,  York. 

1902.  William  A.  Boaven,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Mombasa, 
British  East  Africa. 

1865.  cEdwaed  William  Beabrook,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S.A., 
F.S.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  Athe- 
naeum Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1898.  Charles  Angell  Bradford,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
Council,  4,  Park  Place,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
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Year  of 
election. 

1902.  oJoHN     Potter     Briscoe,     Esq.,     F.E.Hist.S., 

F.L.A.,  City  Librariau  of  Nottingham,  Central 

Free  Public    Library,  Nottiugliam,   2,   Forest 

Grove,  Colville  Street. 
1894.  tREv.    Stopford   Brooke,    :M.A..,    1,  Maucliester 

Square. 
1896.     Robert  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  5,  Berkeley  Terrace, 

Glasgow,  W. 
1894.     WiLLiAiyi    Ernest,    Baron   de   Bush,  6,  Albert 

Hall  Mansions,  Kensington  Gore,  W. ;  Junior 

Atlieuaeiun  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
1900.     Malcolm  Henry  Carter,  Esq.,  Mon  Eeve,  Walm 

Lane,  Cricklewood,  N.W. ;   Junior  Athenaeum 

Club. 
1902.     William    Garter,   Esq.,    6,    Rosslyn    Mansions, 

Goldhurst  Terrace,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 
1902.     Egbert     Thistlethwayte     Casson,    Esq.,    23, 

Walmer  Eoad,  Birkdale,  Southport. 
1862.  fJoB  Caudwell,  Esq.,  Spencer  Park,  Wandsworth 

Common,  S.W. 
1900.     Captain  W.  Boughton  Chambers,  34,  Wellington 

Square,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
1900.     Edward  Bramwell  Clarke,  Esq.,  B.A.Cantab., 

Professor  of  English  and  Lecturer  in  French  at 

the    Keiogijuku    University,    15    and    16,    Dai 

Machi,  Akasaka,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
1899.  fERNEST   Hartley   Coleridge,   Esq.,  M.A.,  167, 

St.  James's  Eoad,  Croydon. 
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Year  of 
election. 
1901.     Mks.  Annie  Colles,  M.J.I. ,  3,  Seafield  Terrace, 

Dalkey,  Dublin. 
1901.     Eamsay  Colles,  Esq.,  J.P.,  M.E.I.A.,  F.R.Hist.S., 

F.E.S.A.I.,  10,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
1899.  fJoHN  Chtjrton  Collins,  Esq.,  M.A.,  51,  Norfolk 

Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

1899.  H.  Martin  Cooke,  Esq.,  St. Vincent's,  Eastbourne. 
1892.     Stanley  Coopek,   Esq.,  c/o  A.  D.  Cooj^er,  Esq., 

Hillcvest,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

1900.  cEev.  W.  Hargreaves  Cooper,  St.  George's  Eoad, 

St.  Anne's-on-Sea,  Lanes. 

1901.  cEev.  Frederick  StJohn  Corbett,  M.A.,  Cotaicil, 

The  Eectory,  Long  Marton,  Carlisle. 
1886.  cH.  C.  CoRKE,  Esq.,  178,  High  Street,  Southamj^ton. 
1903.  fS.  E.  Crockett,  Esq.,  M.A.,  c/o  A.  P.  Watt  and 

Sou,  Hastings  House,  Norfolk    Street,   W.C. ; 

and  Authors'  Club.  - 
1896.     William    Thomas    Crosweller,    Esq.,    F.Z.S., 

Kent  Lodge,  Sidcup. 

1902.  Eev.  Egbert  John  Crump,  Butterton  Vicarage, 

Leek,  Staffs. 
1890.  cJames     Curtis,    Esq.,     F.S.A.,     Vice-President, 

Ealeigh  House,  5,  Hammelton  Eoad,  Bromley, 

Kent. 
1901.     Henry    Charles    Fitzgerald    Dalton,     Esq., 

L.S.A.,     Cranbourne     Mansions,     Cranbourne 

Street,  W. 
1872.     Samuel    Davey,   Esq.,  Coimcil,   The   Trossachs, 

Oakdale  Eoad,  Streatbam  Common,  S.W. 
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Year  of 
electiou. 

1902,  Eev.  Robert  Owen  Davies,D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 

Kettleburgb  Rectory,  Wickham  Market. 

1903.  Miss  Violet  Defries,  18,  Elgin  Crescent,  Netting 

Hill,  W. 

1902.  W.    C.    Devereux,   Esq.,    R.N.,  Kingston  Villa, 

Florence  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

1903.  L.  J.  Hargreaves  Dickinson,  Esq.,  6,  Claremont 

Terrace,  Claremont  Park,  Blackpool;  and 
Willow  Bank,  Willow  Park,  Colne,  Lanes. 

1851.  General  Sir  Collingwood  Dickson,  R.A., 
G.C.B.,  V.C,  Vice-President,  79,  Claverton 
Street,  S.W.  ;  and  United  Service  Club. 

1903.  fEDWARD  DowDEN,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
Litt.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  Highfield  House,  Eatbgar, 
CO.  Dublin. 

1898.  William  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.,  M.D.,  2482, 

St.  Catherine  Street,  Montreal. 

1899.  Professor   Romesh   Dutt,  CLE.,  Barrister-at- 

Law,  Lecturer   on  Indian   History,  University 
College,  London,  Council,  82,  Talbot  Road,  W. 
1902.     T.  Mullett  Ellis,  Esq.,  Creek  House,  Shepper- 
tou-on-Thames. 

1900.  Mrs.  C.  Ella  Eve,  125,  Harley  Street,  Cavendish 

Square,  AV. 
1900.  cCharles    Frederick    Forshaw,    Esq.,    LL.D., 

F.R.S.Dublin,   F.R.Hist.S.,   Baltimore    House, 

26,  Hanover  Square,  Bradford. 
1897.     Arnold     Francke,     Esq.,      Honorary     Foreign 

Secretary,  Fairlight,  Lewisham  Park,  S.E. 
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Year  of 
election. 

1902.  A.  Brodie  Fraser,  Esq.,  Koddacli  Bow,  Deutou 

Road,  Canton,  Cardiff. 
1898.  fJ.  G.  Frazer,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Trinity  College, 

Cambi-idge,  c/o  Forrest  Dodd,  Esq.,  5,  Oxford 

Gardens,  Netting  Hill,  W. 
1894.  fF.    J.    FuRNivALL,    Esq.,    Ph.D.,    St.    George's 

Square,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W. 
1892.  cShrimant     Sampatrao     K.    Gaikwad,     M.R.I., 

M.R.A.S.,  F.R.C.I.,  care  of  Mr.  W.  Whiteley, 

Shipping  Department,  Westbourne  Grove,  W. 

1903.  Dr.R.Garnett,  C.B.,  27,  Tanza  Road,  Hampstead. 
1902.     Arthur  Harold  Gaestang,  Esq.,  20,  Roe  Lane, 

South])ort. 

1883.     William  Blackford  Gedge,  Esq.,  3,  Brunswick 

Place,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
1902.     Maurice   A.    Gerothwohl,    Esq.,   94,    Redeleiff 

Gai-deus,  S.W. 
1902.  cN.   N.  Ghose,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Principal 

Metropolitan  Institution,  43,  Baiicharam   Un- 

koor's  Lane,  Bowbazar,  Calcutta, 
1901.     Rev.     Williabi     Joseph     Gomersall,    Stanley 

House,  Hampstead,  N.AV. 

1901.  Mrs.  Ella  Mary  Gordon,  M.S.A.,  26,  RubishiAV 

Terrace,  Aberdeen. 

1902.  Mrs.  Aylmer  Gowing,  37,  Victoria  Road,  Ken- 

sington. 
1898.     Emanuel   Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  Cotmcil,  Devon- 
shire Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
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Year  of 
election. 
1898.     W.   S.   Sebright    Green,  Esq.,    Roval   Colonial 

Institute,  Nortliumberlaud  Avenue,  W.C. 
1877.     Thomas    William    Greenwell,    Esq.,    Brooiu- 

sliields,  Tow  LiiAv,  CO.  Durbam. 
1898.     Thomas  B.  Grinsell,  Esq.,  Fernbill,  Olton,  nr. 

Biruiiugliam. 
1901.     Fredk,  Wm.  Hackwood,  Esq.,  J. P.,  28,  Liviug- 

stoue  Eoad,  Perry  Barr,  Birniiugbaui. 
1897.     Heinrich   Maria   Hain,    Esq.,   Ph.D.,   M.C.P., 

Wilbelmj  House,  38,  Leam  Terrace,  Leaming- 
ton Spa. 
1880.     The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  or  Halsbury,  F.E.S., 

Lord  Higb  Cbaueellor,  President,  4,  Eunisniore 

Gardens,  Princes  Gate,  S.W.  ;  and  Atbenseum 

Club. 
1698.     Miss  Agnes  Hannam,  28,  Portsdown  Eoad,  W. 
1865.  cEev.  Albert  Augustus  Harland,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 

Havefield  Vicarage,  Uxbridge. 
1883.     John     Henniker    Heaton,    Esq.,    M.P.,    Vice- 

Presicleut,  The  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
1885.     J.   Stewart  Henderson,  Esq.,  F.E.G.S.,  1,  Pond 

Street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
1868.  cEev.  C.  a.  Heurtley,  M.A.,  Asbington  Eectory, 

Pulborougb,  Sussex. 
1889.     Mrs.  Napier  Higgins,  24,  Tbe  Boltons,  S.W. 
1873.     E.     Gilbert    Highton,     Esq.,     MA.,     Council, 

"Tbe  Owl's  Nest,"  17,  Eed  Lion  Square,  W.C. 
1893.     Eev.    Ernest   Hill,   M.A.,   Tbe  Abbey  Scbool, 

Beckenham. 
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Year  of 
election. 

1898.  WiLLiA3r    HoDGETTS,   Esq.,   The    Bank    House, 

Lewisliatu,  S.E. 

1896.  James     G.     Holmes,     Esq.,     M.S.A.,     F.E.I.S., 

F.R.Met.S.,    Thorne    Lodge,   Oakfield    Grove, 
Clifton. 

1903.     Miss  Emily  Hughes,  22,  Market  Street,  Brighton. 

1880.     H.    M.     Imbeet-Terrt,    Esq.,    Council,    Strete 
Ralegh,  Exeter. 

1895.  tSiR    Henry   Irving,    LL.D.,    Athenseum    Club, 
Pall  Mull,  S.W. 

1901.  Joseph  James,   Esq.,   D.Sc,    Ph.D.,   25,   Miluer 

Square,  Islington,  iN". 

1865.  cG-eorge  J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  136,  Hagley  Road, 
Birmingham. 

1902.  W.  Johnson-Roberts,  Esq.,  14,  Adelaide  Road, 

Dublin. 

1900.  Walter   Jenkinson   Eaye,  Esq.,  M.A.,   LL.D., 

Pembroke  College,  Han-ogate. 

1901.  cRev.  Philip  Henry  Kirkham,  M.A.,  St.  Luke's 

Mission,  S.P.G.,  Toungoo,  Burma. 

1899.  cErnest Kiver,  Esq.,  F.R.C.O.,  A.R.A.M.,  A.Ph.S., 

Professor   at   the   Roval   Academy   of    Music, 
Kenmure,  South  Croydon. 

1897.  Joseph    William   Knipe,   Esq.,    Ph.D.,    L.C.P., 

The  Lawn,  Fishponds,  Bristol. 

1902.  Galloway  Kyle,  Esq.,  Dai-liugton. 

1902.     Miss  May  Virginia  Lake,  Heathcote,  Harpenden. 
1902.     J.  J.  Lane,  Esq.,  Municipal  Offices,  Brighouse. 
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Year  of 
electiou. 

1892.     James  Lauder,  Esq.,  The   Glasgow  Athenaeum, 

Glasgow. 
1892.     Arthur    George    Leigh.   Esq.,    J.P.,    Cliorcliff 

House,  Chorley. 
1900.     M.    Lendon-Bennett,     Esq.,     Granite     House, 

Putney,  S.W. 
1898.     Charles   Letts,    Esq.,   8,   Bartlett's   Buildings, 

Holborn  Circus. 

1898.  John  Letts,  Esq.,  8,  Bartlett's  Buildings,  Holborn 

Circus. 
1889.     Professor  J.  A.  Liebmann,  F.R.G.S.,  c/o  H.  B. 

Liebnianii,    Esq.,    9,  Barrack    Street,    Sydney, 

N.S.W. 
1895.     William  Douw  Lighthall,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Chateau- 

clair,  Westmount,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1900.  Percy  George  Lodge,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Lee  House, 

Preston  Street,  Bradford. 
1872.     Claude  H.  Long,  Esq.,  M.A.,  50,  Marine  Parade, 
Brighton. 

1899,  William  Lorimer,  Esq.,  J.P.,  M.S.A.,  Kirklintou, 

Langside,  Glasgow. 

1901.  Edward    Macbean,    Esq.,   F.R.G.S.,    Rannoch- 

lea,    St.    AndreAv's    Drive,    PoUoksbields,    W. 
Glasgow. 

1902.  Eev.    Canon   Malcolm   MacColl,   M.A.,   D.D., 

Council,    The    Residence,    Ripon;    Devonshire 
Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

1903.  fGEORGEMAcDoNALD.Esq.,  LL.D.,CasaCoraggio, 

Bordighera;  St.  George's  Wood,  Haslemere. 
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Year  of 
election. 

1899.  Kenxeth  McKea.n,  Esq.,  Council,  1,  Lewin  Eoad, 
Streatbam,  S.W. 

1901.     Miss  A.  Eglantine  Maxwell,  Craiglilies,  Cove, 

Duiiiliartonsliire,  N.B. 
1899.     H.  Anderson  Meaden,  Esq.,  13,  Queen  Sti-eet, 

E'liubuigb. 
1894.  fGEORGE  Meredith,  Esq.,  Box  Hill,  Dorking. 

1899.  Lady   Meux,  Theobald's  Park,  Walthaui  Cross, 

Herts  ;  and  41,  Park  Lane,  W. 

1900.  William     Miles,     Esq.,     114,     Melody    Eoad, 

Wandsworth  Comniou,  S.W. 

1900.     Eev.  William  C.  Minifie,  D.D.,  84,  Woodview, 

Mauningham,  Bradford. 
1859.  tGrEORGE    WASHINGTON    MooN,    Esq.,    21,   Hove 

Park  Villas,  Hove,  Sussex, 

1900.  T.    Westlake     Morgan,    Esq.,    Column    View, 

Holyhead  Eoad,  Bangor. 

1901.  Ja3ies     Muirhead     Potter     Muirhead,     Esq., 

F.S.S.,    F.E.C.L,    Civil    Service    Club,    Cape 
Town. 

1901.  Albert  Myers,  Esq.,  35,  Balfour  Eoad,  High- 
bury New  Park,  N. 

188?.  cE.  A.  Naylor,  Esq.,  F.E.Hist.S.,  F.E.C.S., 
F.E.Met.S.,  Cuerdon  Hall,  Thelwall,  Cheshire. 

1894.  Philip  H.  Newman,  Esq.,  E.B.A.,  Council,  39, 
Brunswick  Square,  W.C. 

1857.  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bt.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
Vice-President,  The  Grange,  Totteridge;  and 
Athenaeum  Club. 
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Year  of 
election. 

1899.  His    Geack    the    Duke    of   Northumberland, 

K.G.,  Vice-President,  2,  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W. ; 
and  Alnwick  Castle,  Northumberland. 
1903.  John  Smedley  Norton,  Esq.,  3,  Eemenham  Hill 
Terrace,  Henlev-ou-Tliames ;  and  Hamilton 
Lodge,  Hamilton  Eoad,  Boscombe,  Bourne- 
moutli. 

1900.  Henry  Davenport  Nuttall,  Esq.,  Birch  Heatli, 

Whitefield,  Manchester. 

1901.  John  O'Duffy,  Esq.,  L.D.S.,  54,  Eutland  Square, 

Dublin. 
1889.     Edward  H.  Oxenham,  Esq.,  Keston  Villa,  Eusliey 

Green,  Catford,  S.E. 
1876.     Eev.  James  Edward  Perkins,  M.A.,  2,  Far  Cliff 

Eoad,  Toller  Lane,  Bradford,  Yorks. 
1878.  cJoHN     Samuel     Phene,     Esq.,    LL.D.,    F.S.A., 

F.E.G.S.,    F.G.S.,    Vice-President,    5,   Carlton 

Terrace,  Oakley  Street,  S.W. 

1902.  Henry     Chapman     Poulter,    Esq.,    Grasmere, 

Sutton,  CO.  Dublin. 
1895.     John  Eeade,  Esq.,  F.E.S.C,  270,  Laval  Avenue, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
1899.     Hy.  Lindon  Eiley,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Court  Chambers, 

St.  Helen's,  Lancashire. 
1870.     The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Eipon,  K.G., 

G.C.S.I.,   CLE.,  F.E.S.,  formerly   Viceroy  of 

India,    9,    Chelsea    Embankment,    S.W.  ;    and 

Athcnceum  Club. 
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Year  of 
election. 

1888.  cWalter  T.  Eogeks,   Esq.,  The   Library,   Inner 
Temple,  E.G. 

1896.  The  Eev.  Honyel  GrotJGH  Rosedale,  M.A.,  D.D., 

CotincU,   St.   Peter's    Vicarage,    13,   Ladbroke 
Gardens,  "W. 

1899.  Rev.   W.    E.    Rosedale,    M.A.,    The   Vicarage, 

Willenhall,  Staffordshire. 

1893.  fCHARLEs  Russell,  Esq.,  '  The  Glasgow  Herald,' 

Glasgow. 
1903.     Mrs.   Annie    Russell-Cotes,   East   Cliff    Hall, 
Bournemouth. 

1900.  Colonel  T.  Davies  Sewell,  F.R.A.S.,  late  6th 

Battn.    the    Royal     Fusiliers,    29,    Grosvenor 
Road,  S.W. ;  United  Service  Club. 

1897.  KuNWAR  KusHAL  Pal  Sinh,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S., 

Rals   Kotla    P.O.,   Kotla,    Dt.    Agra    (East), 
India. 
1886.     George  E.  Skerry,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  Woldingham 
Park,  Woldingham,  Surrey. 

1894.  George    Eustace    Skliros,   Esq.,   M.A.,   B.Sc, 

289,  Regent  Street,  W. 
1892.     James  McLaren  Smith,  Esq.,  B.A. 
1896.     Marion     H.     Spielmann,     Esq.,    21,    Cadogan 

Gardens,  Belgravia,  S.W. 
1886.     CoRELLi    J.     Stevens,    Esq.,     Beverley    House, 

Barnes. 
1902.     Mrs.  Mabel  Frances  Strafford,  33,  Woodstock 

Road,  Bedford  Park,  W. 
1899.     John  Hamer   Sutcliffe,  Esq.,  17,  Shaftesbury 

Avenue,  W. 
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election. 

1875.  cRaja  Sie  S.  M.  Tagore,  Master  of  Music,  The 
Eajbati,  Pathuriagliata,  Calcutta. 

1897.  cE.  Inigo  Tasker,  Esq.,  Auditor,  3,  Cumberland 
Terrace,  Lloyd  Square,  W.C. 

1884.  Eev.  Charles  Taylor,  D.D.,  Master  of  St.  JoLn's 
College,  Cambridge,  Vice-President,  St.  John's 
Lodge,  Cambridge,  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1902.  William  H.  Ternent,  Esq.,  B.Litt.,  Church  St. 

Head,  Durham. 
1896.     Eev.  Charles  John  Terry,  M.A.,  7,  Gildridge 

Eoad,  Eastbourne. 
1891.     Eev.  George F.  Terry,  L.Th.,F.S.A.,F.E.Hist.S., 

All  Souls'  Vicarage,  88,  Fincbley  Eoad,  W. 

1903.  Thomas  B.  Tilley,  Esq.,  B.Litt.,  A.C.P.,  Colling- 

wood  House,  Southwick-on-Wear. 
1900.     David  Tollemache,   Esq.,    11,    Ospringe   Eoad, 

]Sr.W. ;  and  Mowbray  House,  Norfolk    Street, 

Strand. 
1898.     John  Hartley  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  jSTorth 

Bailey,  Durham. 
1900.     Alfred     William     Hinsley    Walker,     Esq., 

M.D.,     L.E.C.P.,     M.E.C.S.,    Argyle     House, 

HaiTOgate. 
1902.     Edward  James  Watson,  Esq.,  F.E.Hist.S.,  St. 

John's  Arch,  Bristol. 
1896.     Henry    Stanley   Hoole  Waylen,  Esq.,  West- 

burv,  Wilts. 
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Yesir  of 
election. 

1901.  Alex.    D.    0.    Wedderburn,    Esq.,    K.C.,    47, 

Cadogan  Place,  S.W. 
1879.     "Walter  Wellsmax,  Esq.,  C.C,  22,  The  Avenue, 

Brondesbuiy,  Kilburu,  N.W. 
1896.     Egbert  Mark  Wenley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of   Pliilosophy  in  the  Uuiversity  of 

Michigan,    E.    Maddisou    Street,    Ann    Arbor, 

Michigan,  U.S.A. 

1902.  James  Willey,  Esq.,  11,  Victoria  Terrace,  Donny- 

brook,  CO.  Dublin. 
1895.     A.  GooDiNCH  Williams,  Esq.,  The  London  Insti- 
tution, Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

1901.  Miss   Rose   Lilian   Williams,   2,    Eoyal   York 

Villas,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1902.  Eev.  Wm.  Williamson,  B.A.,  Auditor,  128,  Burnt 

Ash  Hill,  Lee,  S.E. 
1901.     George    Henry    Wilson,    Esq.,    Heath    House, 

Ossett,  Yorks. 
190L     Butler    Wood,     Esq.,     Central    Free    Library, 

Bradford. 
1887.  cT.  C.  Woodman,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Victoria,  2,  Cam- 

bridge  Eoad,  Hove. 
1898.  cBaron  Anthony  de  Worms,  17,  Park  Crescent, 

Portland  Place,  W. 
1862.     George,    Baron   de    Worms,  F.S.A.,   F.E.G.S., 

G.C.F.J.,    Vice-President,    17,    Park    Crescent, 

Portland  Place,  W. ;  and  27,  Adelaide  Crescent, 

Brighton. 


Yorvv  of 
election. 

1898.  cBaron   Percy  de  Worms,  37,    Lowndes  Street, 

S.W. 
1897.  cT.  Cato  Worsfold,  Esq.,   F.R.Hist.S.,   Council, 
Addison  Hou'se,  Balliam  Hill,  S.W. 

1899.  Rev.  J.  J.  Wright,  Atlierton,  nr.  Manchester. 

1900.  John  E.  Terbtjry,  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  The  Settlement, 

Tavistock  Place,  W.C. 
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FOREIGN     HONORARY     FELLOWS. 


Year  of 
election.^ 

1892.  H.E.  Count  Tornielli  Brusati. 

1856.  M.  LE  CoMTE  Alexandre  Foucher  de  Careil. 

1876.  General  Count  Palma  di  Cesnola. 

1863.  M.  Chakma. 

1899.  H.E.  THE  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Choate. 
1873.  M.  Clermont  Ganneau. 

1892.     H.E.  Jean  Gennadius,  ex-Envoy  Extraordinary 

from  tlie  Ivinp;  of  the  Hellenes. 
1879.     Cavalier  Dott.  Attilio  Hortis,  Trieste, 

1896.  H.E.  Takaaki   Kato,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 

Minister     Plenipotentiary    from     H.I.M.    the 

Emperor  of  Japan. 
1862.     Baron  von  Kohne,  St.  Petersburg. 
1854.     Dr.  C.  Leemans,  Leyden. 

1897.  Abel  Lefranc,  Secretaire  du  College  de  France. 

1900.  The  Count  Lutzow. 

1895.  Professor  Dr.  Theodor  Mommsen. 

1891.  IVl.  P.  J.  DE  Santa  Anna  Nery. 

1856.  M.  Oppert. 

1851.  A.  E.  Rangab15. 

1897.  J.  M.  W.  Van  dee  Pooeten  Schwaetz  i^"  Maart-n 

Maartens"). 

1875.  Albrecht  Weber,  Ph.D. 

1889.  F.  Cope  Whitehouse,  M.A. 
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